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PREFACE. 

t 

The Calcutta University Jh its zeal for turning an honest 
penny (the why and where/ore of this consaming zeal need 
not be further specified) has embarked upon various commercial 
enterprises. It has opened a refreshment hall ; it has published 
various books of compilation ; and at last it has brought out a 
iulMledged edition of Shakespeare. But the only novelty about 
Mr. Scrimgeour’s text (which is the Universit/s text and the 
University’s property, is that in his solicitous zeal for the moral 
welfare of our boys he has omitted some/coarse 'and 'indelicate' 
passages from Shakespeare. One had thought that the 
question of Bowdlerising Shakespeare had been fought and 
settled ; but with the Calcutta University deciding upon questions 
of Literature (and hunting for traces of Dutch influence 
in the said Literature) one lives and learns. Letting the larger 
issues alone for the present, may we not remark that the way in 
which our grand-motherly University and their Scotch editor 
have gone about their moral-making business is certainly a little 
comedy in itself ? Mr. Scrimgeour's editorial scissors have been 
specially busy in Act III, Scene a, where Dromio S. is running 
away in much pretended alarm from the overtures of the fat 
kitchen-maid and where certainly we have some passages 
which—though quite inoffensive—may yet appear indelicate to 
the Puritan’s up.turned nose. Thus we have such expressions 
as 'hips’, ‘buttocks’, a reference to the French disease and an 
oblique hint at the Netherlands: and all these have been 
carefully omitted to secure the moral welfare of our boys. Well 
and good 1 Moral zeal is always a most laudable article—spe¬ 
cially in such pillars of morality and virtue as the syndics and 
senators of our Calcutta University. But have the University 
and their moral editor been able to excise the central (and very 
immoral) fact that Antipholus £., in a huff with his wife, goes 
away and makes merry at a courtezan’s house ? 


In my Preface to Henry V. I happened to make certain remarks upon 
the wirtdom, culture and literary taste that had selected Henry V and the 
QomcdLy ef Errors from amidst the vast Held of Shakespeare's plays. 
The sequence (I shall not say the result) has been curious. Henry F. as 
the more tolerable of the two has been omitted ; the Comedy of Errors has 
been retained. Wh/? Not because the Com^y is a superior x>Iay (even 
the huntjfira after Piitch indnonco in English literature would not say that ) 
but bebause the University has got a vested, proprietary interest ih this 
book ih.the shape of this precious publication of Mr. Scrimgeour. 
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in Act IV. Scene I. Antipholns, upbraiding the gplds* 
mith for his delay, says ; 

^Belike you thought our lore would lait too long 
If it were ehalaed together/’ 


Is the mention of the French disease more indelicate and 
prurient than such a passage as the above ? And yet this also 
has been passed as correct by our new censors of morality. Shall 
we be told that it is an oversight ? Or that the University has an 
esoteric code of purity which humble people fail to understand ? 

In fact nothing could be more supremelyridiculous than 
all this flap'doodle about ‘indelicacy’, ‘obscenity’ and the 
improvement effected in Shakespeare. We know that the 
object of the University in bringing out an edition of the 
present play was no zeal either for the moral or intellectual 
wealfare of our boys but the shrewd expectation that, in the 
absence of convenient, annotated editions, boys would be 
compelled to buy Mr. Serlmgeour’s text and thus contribute, 
indirectly, to the gaping coffers of the University. And knowing 
this, I am sure that nobody-~least of all the students_vvould 
be deceived by this moral camouflage. • 


N.B. 


JiTBMDRALAL BanNERJEE- 


Below we give a list of all the passages omiiied by Mr. 

Sertmgeourt aa well as such variations of reading as may be 
observed between his text and the text given by us. Students 
are requested to make the necessary corrections in their copies 
A. OMISSIONS IN Mr. Scrimgbour*s Tfexx* 
i-Tbe references are to the lines as they have been 
numbered in my edition- The student will find out the pkss- 
^es mentioned blow, put a mark against them in token of 
their omission from Mr. Scrimgeour’s book, and thus know 
that he won’t have to meddle with them for his examination.} 


l-Scll. 26 


, ^ ACT II. 

'Ao< thii huS troubles of the marriuge-bed* [Perhaps 
Mr. Sorimgeour scented some indelicacy in “troubles of 
the Qiarriage-bed ; but we ordinary mortals,have failed 
to discover it. Surely, it mast be a morbid and pruriend 
imagination which thus snjBpectsImipornlityevwy where]. 


* Besides deleting ’indelicate' passages, Mr. Sorimgeoar has effected 
another im^rtant change ; he haaomitted practioaljiy all thj puns that 
occur in the oHgfnal. Bat thoagh we have heard that it reqoires a 
■armoal operation In order to make Scotchmen understand a’ jest, no 
such charge has-^M yt-t^been broaght against Bengalee students. 


( ^3 > 


2. 96,X n. 


3. 


4. 

5. 


6 . 


«• 


16 . 


11 


ft 


15. 8e. 2. 


11 . 


So. 2. 11 . 


11 . 


7. 

Sc. 1. 

11. 

8. 

»» 

11. 

9, 

»* 

11. 

10. 

tt 

11. 

11. 


11. 

12. 

Se. 2. 

11. 

13. 

II 

11. 

14. 

11 

11. 




57 ^ 9 . muff ^sfU^ 

mad*** 

108-113. **S 0 he would 4mp fair quurter,,^ 

' doth U Mhiame** (The iirtt line is omitted oo 
the srround of some fancied immorality ; 
the rest because they are obscure.) 

36-38. **AHyou uMe,.**ii»houlders,** 

11.78-105. From the bottcm of pagre34(last 
speech of Dromio S. beginning **becau8e 
it is a blessing*’) to the last line but one 
at o. 36 “Thus 1 will mend it." 

(The whole passage has been omitted 
perhaps because of the puns with which 
it bristles.) 

129-145. (The whole latter ^part of Adri¬ 
ana’s speech beginning **How dearly 
would it touch thee” and ending with *i 
live Unstained, thou undishonouredi*) 

ACT m. 

18-19. (There is no imaginable reason—at 
least none imaginable by us—as to why 
this passage should have been omitted.) 

54-57. Have at you with a proverb . ant* 

wered him •mil** 

59.^1. I thought to have asked you-'-blow 
for blow** 

72. * If you went in pain . go sore** 

82-83. “.4 man may break*. Jbreak it not be* 

hind.** 

81-88. What claim lays to thee.,.with¬ 
out he say *sir*reverence** 

93-103. '*And I know not . Noah*s flood 

could not do it.'* (Practically the whole of 
p. 65, except last line.) 

105-133. but her name and three quarters... 
To conclude.** (Practically the whole of p, 
tt^foxcept the first two words “Nell, Sir^*; 
tnc^whole of p. 67 ; and a portion of p. 68.) 

^ ACT IV. 

11. 41-44. “One that countermands . carries 

poor souls to hell.** 

11* 58-68« The last line of p. 85 and the whole 
of p. 86. 
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17* Sc3> U* 18-25. And bid 3 h>u forsake your liberty,,^ 

more exploits with his macedhan a morris^ 

18* i» II. 27-31. **Jfe that brings tsny man to answer it 

. rest in your foolery J*' 

t9. ,, il. 34-35- ''And then were you hindered* . the 

hey delay** 

•> 11* 46-51- **Nay, she is worse.**,*,light wenches 

will bum ** 

B. Variations in reading. 

I. 1. 9. Mr. ScrimRreour reads “blood” for “bloods,” 
(But the uniform reading in all the Folios 
standard editions is *bloods^ ; and poor 
Shakespeare might have been left to bear the 
burden of his own faulty grammar.) 

I. 1. 89, Mr. Scrimgeour reads *Were* for ‘was.’ 

(Another grammatical improvement upon 
Shakespeare.) 

11. 1. 85. Mr. Scrimgeour reads “if 1 am to last in this 
service*’ for ‘*If I last this service.” 

(The change, besides being unwarranted, 
absolutely unnecessary. Dromio’s meaning 
is plain : 

’ll 1 oatlast this serrioe, if I survive this kicking 
andoafiBing about,you will have to oase mo in leather.’ 

II. 8. 178, Mr. Sorimgeour roads “which” for ”who.” 

(An excessive and unneoessary solicitude for ■ 
Shakespeare’s slovenly grammar. We again say thai 
Shakespeare might well have been left in peace to 
bear the burden of his own grammatical sins.) 

III. 1. 115. Mr. Scrimgeour reads ‘‘in despite of mirth*’ instead of 
“in despite of wrath,** (See notes, where we discuss 
this question.) 

rV. 4. 2^. Mr, Sorimgeour reads **naughty** for '’whoreson** 

(Another instance of excessive moral solicitude. 
Our students must know no such word as ‘whore,’ 
and the aealous professor banishes it from his book. 
Similarly, for ‘oonrteaan,’ he carefully au'batitutea 
“hostess”—for are not our students brought up on 
milk and water and must they not be carefully safe¬ 
guarded against all oonta^on of polluting Words’?) 
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INTRODUCTION 

I. LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

We have cartloads of literature about every little gill fopUnsi 
’hat dangled in the queen’s train in Elizabeth*? court : but of the 
world’s greatest poet, genius and dramatic artist, the biographical 
details are few, meagre, unaulhentic and unsatisfactory—overlaid 
w'th a cloud of myth, legend and idle gosiip and difficult of occept- 
anre and belief. 

And yet, as Professor Raleigh has rightly remarked, the broad 
features of Shakespeare’s life are easy to trace. Horn in the country 
and brought up amidst rural pursuits—of parents, who, rich once, 
had fallen latterly upon evil days—Shakespeare came up to the 
town to seek his fortune. Perhaps he began by ilawdling about in 
.in attorney’s office, or perhaps he began by holding horses for gentle 
men at the gate of a theatre : in any case.—wh.at with play-acting, 
play-writing and actor-managering—apparently he found what he 
'.nu.;ht . and then, late in middle life—but not too late—when he 
iiad made his pile, he came back to .Stratford again and settled 
down as a thriving and substantial burgher, buying houses, 
pigs and corn, adding fields upon fields, lending money to the 
'mpecunious—ay, and not forgetting to sue thihi witli interest 
And damages. And after spending a few years in the performance 
‘'<1 the simple pieties of domestic life, he died ' the comparatively 
early age of 52, 
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It ail sounds easy and simple—simple as a fairy tale and easy to 
read. And yet, ts this alt ? And does it even bring us to the 
threshold of the great mystery which, in its ceaseless working, 
turned out Macbeth, Othello and Timon ? The purchase of dunghills 
in Stratford—what could it possibly have to do with the haunting 
questionings of Hamlet, with Othello’s awful passion, with Lear’s 
agonised writhings of soul ? Perhaps no amount of detail—however 
minute or thick-coming they may be—will help to solve these 
enigmas : yet the human mind has a craving for details. And in 
the sketch outlined below, we shall give a summary of such of the 
details about Shakespeare’s life as the labours of many generations 
have succeeded in piling up. 

BIRTH AND EARLY LIFE IK STRATFORD. (1564—1584.) 

The precise date of Shakespeare’s birth is unknown : but he 
was baptised on April 26, 1564 and so must have been born some 
short time before that, and in any case not later than April 23. His 
father, John Shakespeare, originally belonged to Snitterfield, a 
village closely adjoining to Stratford to which latter place he re¬ 
moved some time near 155a. He was a farmer and clothier, slaying 
the beef and mutton which he himself had raised, whence the tradi¬ 
tion that he was a butcher. •In any case, at the time of Shakes¬ 
peare’s birth, his father was a substantial and well-to-do burgher 
being actively connected with the town-life of Stratford. Thus he 
was Chamberlain from 1560-62, Alderman in 1565 and High Bailiff 
and Justice of the Peace (Municipal Chairman andthonorary magis* 
trate) in 1568. It is tolerably certain therefore that the poet 
passed his youth in easy circumstances and must have been entered 
as a scholar in the local Grammar School of Stratford. But, about 
1577» when young William was 13 years of age, John Shakespeare’s 
affairs fell into decline ; he became mi,>ced up in law-suits and 
involved in debts# and failed to attend meetings of the corporation, 

* Shakespeare's mother, M'iry Ardcu, seetaii to have t>el'>nge 1 t>) a 
higher rank of social life, being connected with the Ardu.i v ’’ Parkhall 
who w«r« of ^®'‘y rank among the gentry of Warwickshire. 
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and Anally hb name wAf removed from the list of aldermAnin 15S6. 
It may be easily conceive^ that growing Anancial difficulties pre¬ 
vented John Shakespeare from exercising any close supervision over 
his son’s upbringing. In any case, young William was growing up to 
be a rather wild and reckless little fellow. Among his other escapa¬ 
des he managed to get into a scrape with a girl mudi older than 
himself ; and as the lady came to be with child, a marriage had to 
be hastily patched up between the two—when William was not 
more tlian 18 years of age (1582). The girl's name was Anne 
Hathaway, and perhaps she came from Shottery, one of the hamlets 
of Stratford. We have no means oF knowing whether the marriage 
waii happy or no: ; but the fact remains that Shakespeare, who 
was a well-to-do man at the time of his death, left his wife nothing 
ov his testament—save ^the segond best bedstead with all its 
furniture.* 

Two years afterwards, the poet became mixed up in a worse 
escapade still.—He became involved in a poaching expedition upon 
the estate of a considerable local magnate named .Sir Thomas Lucy, 
and the upshot was that he was compelled to leave Stratford— 
temporarily at least. 

Beyond the two facts mentioned above, and some details about 
John Shakespeare's worldly circumstances, nothing further is 
known about his Stratford life. Stratford-on-Avon was in the very 
heart of rdral England, and inspite of its ce.<l^pools and dunghills, 
must tiave been a pretty place with its enclosed orchards .and 
meadow-land?, its open fields and the Arden forest lying beyond. 
Shakespeare with his avid poetic imagination must have been 
drinking up alt the beauty and peace of this tranquil country-side 
and must have made himself familiar with every aspect of its 
growing and varied beauty. The lore of field eports—of hunting 
and hawking—came specialty kindly to bis nature ; and references 
to them are thick-strewn in his works. In fact, this Stratford life 
was eee4-time with our poet t his eyes and ears were open ; and he 
was busy taking toll of the world's life and beauty with hi^ keen 
and vivid senses. 
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Urt IN LONDON ; THE THEATRE AND THE PLAYS. 

(1584-1610). 0 

The next eight years in Shakespeare's life are ^a perfect blank. 
He disappears from Stratford in|i584 ; he re>appears in London m 
1592 / but we know nothing of the *in between’. Failing fact, con¬ 
jecture has been busy, and the result is a very full crop of ingenious 
surmises. Thus we have been told that during, this “vacant inter- 
lunar swoon”, Shakespeare was a soldier^a school-master, an^apoihe- 
cary, a horseboy at the stage-dgor, and—>worst and unkindest cut 
of all—an attorney’s apprentice. But whatever he may or may not 
have been, there is no denying the fact that in 1592 he was engaged 
in writing stage-plays or not writing them so much as tinkering 
and furbishing up old plays in order to make them look like new. 
This we have from a testimony not to be disputed—viz., the testi¬ 
mony of a foe. The foe was Robert Greene, a scholar and a 
playwright of repute, who, with others of his kind, was evidently 
fast being supplanted by our pushful young author. Bo, Greenei m 
an abusire pamphlet, A GroaVs worth of wit pu,rchas€d af a million 
of Repentance^ gibes at Wflliam Shakespeare as “an upstart crow 
beautified with our feathers who...supposes that be can bombast 
out a blank verse as the best of you ; and being an absolute 
Factotum is, in his own conceit, the only Shake scene in the coiin- 
trie.” The final play upon the name (Shake-scene arid .Shakes¬ 
peare) is absolutely conclusive on the point that the n^erence is to 
none other than Shakespeare ; and the reference, slight as it is, is 
illuminating in many respects. Thus it clearly inc^cates— 

(1) that Shakespeare began by tinkering up the works of otiici 
authors i^s in the 3 parts of Henry Yl.) ; 

(2) dhat he was fast growing to be a popular author and was 
exciting the envy of the older play-wrights ; 

(3' that he was a Johannes fa etotumy-Si Johnny of all works- - 
ready to turn his hand to any kind of honest business that came 
by the way. 

From this time, Shakespeare never had occasion to look back ; 
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he $oon came to be the main stand-by of his company in the matter 
of writing plays—furnishing them on an average with two plays a. 
year—and it is quite evident that his plays were as, much in. 

I 

demand in high court-circles as with the ordinary populace. 

But Shakespeare did not depend upon play-writing alone for 
his subsistence. He was an actor as well—though he never can 
have risen very high in this respect^ seeing that he only played in 
such minor parts as that of the ghost in Hamlet, and Adam in 
As Von LikQ ft And here we may usefully put in a word 
about the theatrical company with which Shakespeare acted. 
When we first come upon Shakespeare’s traces in London we find 
that he is acting with the Ufrd Chamberlain s Servants<^\. e. the 
theatrical company which was under the patronage of Henry 
Carey, first Lord Hunsdon who was Lord [Chamberlain at the time. 
At the death of Lord Hunsdon in 1596, the company passed under 
the patronage of George, 2nd Lord Hunsdon ; and he also be¬ 
came Lord Chamberlain in 1597, the Company continued to be 
known as the Lord Chamberlain's servants- But in 1603, James 
took the Company under his own patronage, and henceforth they 
passed as the ‘King’s servants’. Throughout his career as*actor- 
dramatist, Shakespeare continued to be attached to the ‘Lord Cham¬ 
berlain’s servants’ and he was not only a member of the Company 
but was also a par^-sharer in its profits. Thfe arrangement was 
something like this. The Company played in some play-house 
hired for the purpose—at first in the Theatre twd Curiatn in Shore¬ 
ditch but latterly almost always at the G/obe in Bankside. The 
owner of the house got half the profits, while the Company got the 
other half according to specified shares. It has been calculated by 
Mr. Sidney Lee that Shakespeare’s theatrical income was 6oO;^ per 
annum ; and as the purchasing power of money was eight times , 
what it now is, this would mean that Shakespeare's theatrical in- 
c^ne amounted to 50 qo;^ according to present-day standards. In 
any case, Shakespeare’s increasing wealth gladdened the last years 
oLhis father’s life; it enabled the old man to wipe off his ^ebts 
and , to recover sometfiing of his old position in the world* The 
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poet, it seems, always invested his money in |his native town— 
purchasing houses, lands, tithes and lending oat money on interest 
—so that by i6id, Shakespeare had come to be regarded at one 
of the most solvent and flourishing citizene of Stratford. 

Last days and Death. 

Shakespeare never looked upon his actor’s life with favour : 
and he had always cherished the ambition of spending the last davs 
of his life in his native land—as an armi^sr^ and a man of leisure 
and of means. Prudence and economy enabled him to carry out 
his desire; and sometime in i6ri, he gav'e up active connection with 
the theatre ( though he retained his proprietory interest till death ) 
and retired to Stratford. Henceforth the record of his life again 
becomes a blank till we reach the very year of his death. On March 
26, 1616, Shakespeare made his last will and testament—-a document 
which seems to have been drafted and executed in haste—and he 
died a month after, on April 23. According to the memorandum 
book of the Rev. John Ward ( who became Vicar of Stratford in 
1662 ), the poets, Ben Jonson and Michael Drayton, foregathered 

with our dramatist sometime before his death : and it was in a 

#■ 

drinking bout which he had with them that Shakespeare caught 
the fever of which he died. 

The landed property which Shakespeare bequeathed by his 
‘Will’ was calculated to bring in an annual income gf 300j^ ; and 
this, together with his theatrical revenue, gave him an anuoal 
income of looo^—or 8ooO;^ of 6ur day. So, like his own Osric, the 
poet was at the time of his death' ‘‘spacious in the possession frf 
dirt”. 

Of Shakespeare’s character there is nothing much to say. Tales 
are current-such tales will always be current—of his wildness in 
early youth, of the later Bohemianism of his London life and of 
his amours with this woman and that. But as against this 
have Aubrey's testimony that ‘‘he was not a company keeper, would 
not.be debauched and was pained if invited to court*' In fact,, 
Shakespeare, as Prof. Raleigh has finely said, was a whole man 
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be could view Hfe from all points and could enjoy and appitctate 
it all. He was anth the libertine as with the Puritan, with the 
believer as with the sceptic, with the court and with the multitude 
—in short, a man of infinite variety with a largess of genius ‘liberal 
and universal like the sun.’’ 

In the last authentic work of his genius, Shakespeare—-half- 
regretfully and yet with a contented acceptance of Fate—observes 
that the ‘cloud>capt towers, gorgeous palaces and solemn temples,’ 
which he had called up with his “so mighty genius” should* “melt 
into air, thin dir" and “leave not rack behind." Three centuries 
have passed away since then—yea, full three cehturies and more : 
and round us, before our very eyes, thrones, dynasties and empires 
have crumbled into dust and nothingness. And yet the “cloud- 
capt towers, gorgeous palaces and solemn temples’*of Shakespeare’s 
genius endnre and seem likely ta endure for ever. Even so ; for 
their foundation is ppon truth. ' 

“Deep in the general heart of man their power survives.** 

U. SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 

1. Grouping of the plays and their Chronological List. 

There is reason to believe that the growth o( Shakespeare's art 
is an accurate reflex of the growth of Shakespeare’s mind, and the 
parallelism has been very thoroughly worked out by Mr. Dowden 
among others. Without going into the matter in much detail, it 
may be sufficient to notice that there ate three broad phases of 
development through which Shakespeare’s genius seems to have 
passed : and these successive phases of development can be very 
clearly traced in the different types of play which we have received 
from his hands. 

Thus we have the works of his early period—plays in which 
Shakespeare is still seen as an amateur and apprentice—a novice 
not simply in the manipulation of his art but also in his knowledge 
and appreciation of human character. In these eariy plays, Shakes' 
peare ts very careful in the construction of his pl(^s, is not wholly 
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unmindful of the mechanical rules of the unities, and is intent upon 
the display of verbal wit and cleverness. It eannot be said that 
they are wholly deficient in knowledge of human character : but 
Shakespeare's knowledge Of human character is still only superficial 
-^nd his pre-occupation is more with his own wit and fancy than 
with the hard and naked realities of the world. Typical specimens 
of Shakespeare’s work in this period would be the comedies like the 
Comedy of Love's Labours Lost^ and Two Gentlemen of 

Verona. 

Then we have the plays of his middh mainly history 

and comedy with £in occasional tragedy thrown in^ more by way of 
a makeweight than because Shakespeare had yet awoke to a sense 
of the tragic realities of the world. In these works we find that 
Shakespeare’s art has gained greatly in ripeness and maturity : his 
blank verse is less staccato and mechanical ; his characters are 
marshalled and contrasted with more skill, and his grip upon the 
central current of his story is more firm and assured ; but he is still 
far from being alive to the deeper and more tragic issues of 
the life and passions of humanity^ As yet, the world to him was 
a gay and glittering masquerade, scintillating with life, colour and 
brilliance : but as for the dark and fearsome chaems that yawned 
beneath this thin and brilliant superfices—as for the gaunt and 
ghastly skeletons that grinned so ominously behind this dainty 
masquerade—Shakespeare's sense even yet was blind to them. 

It fact, awakening came late in Shakespeare’s life : but when 
it came, it was .blinding in its splendour, sweeping in its scope, 
abysmal in its reach and depth. We do not know how precisely it 
happened—the unfaith ^of a mistress, the treachery oi a friend or 
the death of some one deeply beloved ^ but somewhere, near forty 
years of age, the world turned sour and bitter to our poet The 
golden hase which had rested hitherto upon the world’s fair face 
and made it took like some fairy habitation of joy and unending 
deliglE—it was tom and pierced as with a shaft of cruel and piti¬ 
less light and reypaled to the poet’s seared eyci^balls those abysmal 
depths where the naked passions of httmanity roll, writhe and fester 
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in some hideous Walpurgis-djince of wild and unbridled revelry. 
This was Shakespeare's great period-—a period when he had reached 
the hill stature of his manhood, when Life ‘had no mysteries to hide 
from him, when he sctw as in some trance of apocalyptic vision, 
and his pen, guidpd by the magic hand of chance, but set down in 
choking hilf-whispers the things that he saw. But this period— 

4 

great for the diamatist, fruitful for the world—must have been 
terrible for the man : for it is terrible to gaze wide-eyed upon the 
naked face of the truth, it is terrible > to stoop over the narrow 
rock-shelf at the edge of the world and peer into the seething witches’ 
cauldron below : and yet this in what had happened to Shakes¬ 
peare. The flimsy card’s house that the world had lali^oriously 
built up during many generations lor our delusion—tiust in Provi¬ 
dence, faith in man, love and reverence for woman—those cherished 
deceptions that keep in love with life-<ill this had been swept 
away from Shakespeare as by a furnace-blast-from Hell, and he 
had been flung, shivering and cold, into a dark and formless void 
of doubt, despair and utter unbelief. And it is the outcome of 
Shakespeare's grim wrestling in the aark with these phantom forms 
of doubt and disbelief that we get OtkcUo, Lear and Tinton. 

To a man less strong of heart and brain, less warm-blooded at 
the core, the experience would have been killing. Even Shakes¬ 
peare's soul was scorched and withered under the hot blast of hin 
fearsome experience : but he recovered ; lie recovered and crossed 
back to the world of sanity—this little wot id of small joys, small 
risks and tepid pleasures, where the wind is tempered to the shorn 
lamb and where the truth is veiled under the ^filmy gauxe of blissful 
fiction. The three romances of Shakespeare’s later life— 

Tempest and —romances written, one may presume, 

amid the peace and tranquillity of Stratford—are an authentic 
witness to this period of reconcilement and rest. 

Roughly speaking, then, the plays of Shakespeare may be 
classified as belonging to his early, middle or later period. But 
another method of classiQcatton is also available to us, and the two 
maybe combined with much usefulnesSi In the first collected 
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edition of Shakespeare’s worlcs (the First folio as it is called) the 
plays were divided amonsf Comedies^ TrigedUs and \HisforUs : and 
though Shakespeare’s Comedy and Tragedy have a tendency to 
merge in one another—for all practical purposes, this classification 
still holds good. 

Combining the two above principles of classification, we have 
Shakespeare’s Comedies of early, middle and later periods ; his 
Histories of the same three periods ; his Tragedies^ also of the 
same three periods; and lastly the Koni'ince plays—belonging quite 
to the concluding stage of Shakespeare’s life : and in the li^t 'given 
below, this is the plan according to which the plays have been 
sought to be arranged. 

Fjrst Period. ( 1591 — 95 ) ; 

1. Histories—F/, Parts 1, 2 and 3 (91-93) ; 

Richard ( 1593 ); 

King John (i 595 )« 

2. Comedies— The Comedy of Errors (f 593) 4 

Taming of the Sh reWj ( 1594 ); 

Lovers Dibour Lost (94) ; 

Two Gentlemen of Verona (95) ; 

A Midsummer Night's Dream (95). 

3. Tragedies — Titus Andronicas (1594) ; 

Romeo and fuUet (95). 

Middle Period. (1596-1603). ^ 

1. Histories— Richard IL (96) \ I Henry IV, (97) ; 

2 Henry IV, (98); Henry V, (99). 

2. COixiedits^Merchant of Vendee (96) ; Much Ado (1598) ; 

Merry Wives (1600); As You JLihe It (1600) j 

Txvelfth Night {1601); Alls iVell (1602). 

3. Tragedies-:/«/iW'C<war (99) \ Hamlet (1601) ; 

Troilus and Cressidd (i 603 ). 
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Later Psriod. ( 1604 —I' 6 o 7 ). 

N, B< It is. to be noticed that in this third period, there is^to 
History and only one ‘and that Comedy also is a Tragedy 

in nil but name. 

1. Comedy— for Mcasurt (1604). 

2, Tragedies— Othello (1604) ; Macbeth (1605); Lear (1605) ; 

Antony and Cli’opeira and Coriolamts \ Timon of Athens 

{1607). 

The Romances. 

Cymbcline (1609) ; The Winieds Talc (1610) ; The Tempest 
(1611). 

N.B. It may be taken for certain—as certain as anything, 
dboiu Shakespeare’s life or chronology can be—that Shakespeare 
intended Tht Tempest to bo htsfarewell performance—the last night 
nf his anpearance upon the world’s stage : for here, in the guise of 
Prospero, he buries his magic book, breaks his magic wand, and 
bids farewell to the fairy creatures of his genius. But even after 
the writing of Tenipset^ he *seems to have co-operated in the 
composition of two other plays— Henry VIII, and the Two Noble 
Kinsmen —in each case with Fletcher. 

2 . Some aspects of Shakespeare’s D ramatic Art. 

To understand Shakespeare’s geniiie—mot adequately ( for that 
no one can do ) but v?ith some approach to rightness—you must 
go the fountafn-headj^io Shakespeare himself. Begin with the great 
tagedies ; work back to the earlier, cruder and more immature 
productions of his youth ; and then work right round to the great 
tragedies again—for they are the Alpha and Omega, -the beginning 
and the end, the first word and the last in literary truth and - power 
—in poetic sumptiiousness and in blinding insight into Life's dark 
mysteries,—Criticism will help you but little—specially criticism 
with tht Comedy of Errors for text an 4 illustration. Still, a few 
Broad and general observations may be attempted* 
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Note in the %«t place that Shakespeare never cares for the story. 
Any story is good enough for him,' provided it will lead herp to a 
, situation^a situation where he can do what he 

1 . Shakespeare’s likes best, where he can throw the lime>Hght of 
story. "*® searching genius upon the ‘red-ripe of the 

human heart.*—There must be two elements in 
every drama—fAor-aflfer, and the sfa/y which will illustrate 
or help to develope that character. Of these, Shakespeare’s 
supremest concern is with character and his supremest unconcern 
seein-i to be with tbo story. Unlika other Authors, he never take^ 
pains with the inyention of his stpry •: he never claims—never 
pretends to claim—-any originality in the matter. He picks up his 
stories from the road-side so to aay, and is liberal and universal 
in the matter of his borrowrings, Plutkrch’s Lives, Holinshed‘s 
Chronicles^ Cinthio’s Hccatommithi^ Giovanni Florentine’s Jl 
Pccrone—iht whole world, of Renascence literature was ready and 
availablH to him ; and he takes his toll of them with impartial 
generosity Sometimes (as in Macbeth or Othello) the story is good 
and suitable, easily malleable to dramatic art and swiftly leading 
on to that clash and interplay of jarring passions in which was 
Shakespeare’s chief delight; sometimes again (as in Cymhsline or in 
Much Ado Ahout Nothing) the story is hopelessly cranky and 
lop-sided, jumbled in structure or with some incurable vice m its 
original disoosition of characters. But in either case, Shakesoearc 
cheerfully buMens himsflf with his subject, seldom pausing even to 
prune away a patent and manifest absurdity' and never desisting 
till he has gathered from bis labours some frliit of immortal relish 
fox the soul. 

Again, just as Shakespeare never cares for his story, so he never 

cares for the*architectorics of plot-construction. His pfots are often 

jumbled* and ill-put up things ; sometimes, there 

- is tto definite centre of interest anywhere— 

indifiTereBce to plot- , • • 

construction. nothing in the nature of a dimax or crisis ; 

and sometimes the story drags on even when 
the chief interest in it has been Miiauste^ and has vanished. 
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Take Mitchant of Venice ; otfr in|erest disappears with the great 
trial scene i and yet the play lingers on because Shakespeare 
some loose ends of his story lying about which he roust tie up 
before having done with it. Take Henry V» the interest, such as 
it is, evaporates with the battle of Agincourt; and yet the story 
drags on for the weary length of two scenes more—scenes of Ulhich 
-the dramatic relevancy is questionable and the taste worse than 
•questionable and which yet are retained because Shakespeare 
bad found them in his original or perhaps because the play had to 

be studed out to the requisite length of five Acts. 

No doubt, there are striking and* notable exceptions. In the 

great tragedies, where Shakespeare’s imagination is working at a 
white heat as in Macbeth or Otfiello (notably Othello)^ the fusion 
« of story and character is complete. The chatacter just fills the 
- story, and the story is a fit vehicle for the character. But elsewhere 

the disproportion between the two is very noticeable. 

It has been said above that Shakespeare's supremest concern 
is about character and that he cares little about other things, Bui 

even here a reservation roust be made : for it 
indiffefencr[r'?e- noticed that Shakespeare cares nothing 

velopment of char- for what has been called development of 

character. Unlike the so-called ‘Psychological’ 
authors, Shakespeare never stops to analyse or pick asunder the 
different strands of influence or emotion which operate upon hiK 
dramatis^persona: and help to build up their character. In fact, we 
seldom get in his plays the previous hfe-history of his characters : 
rather, that previous life-history (with all the contributory influences 
which helped to mould it into shape) is taken for grouted : and 
Shakespeare's only concern is to hurry them on into some intense 
and vital situation where, under the stress and impact of contend¬ 
ing passions, their humanity blazes out in all sorts of strange and 
fantastic shapes., Thus we„know nothing of how Romeo or Lear oi 
Macbeth came to be what they arc ; only, when we first meet them 
in the play, Romeo is already seen to be love-bewildein^u and love- 
intoxicated ; Lear is already seen to be passionate, sti; w died and 
keenly sensitive on the,score of affection ; Macbeth is alreadv 
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prone to dwell too much on the ‘top and golden round of eover- 
eignty.' The genesis of these passions is not explained ; it is with 
their clash, interplay and resulting consequences that Shakespeare 
busies himself. 

«r 

But if Shakespeare does not care about the story, plot or even 
development of character—wherein, it may be asked, lies the secret 
of his profound and universal genius ? The answer is simple and lies 
within small compass. It lies dn the first place in his amazing 

insight into character. Once he ha^ brought 

4. Shakespeare* his character* into focus, once he has got a 
profound insight ’ , ^ 

into character. grip over the situation, nothing seems to be 

hidden from those wonder-seeing, wonder¬ 
working eyes of his. The dark veil which spreads over the face of 
things and hides the deep workings of the human heart from our 
gaze seems to be rent asunder before this man’s keen and oearching 
vision ; he takes us to the shrine’s inner sanctuary; and we feel like 
God's spies as we traverse in his company the dark, uncharted 
spaces of the universe. 

We do not touch in this place upon Shakespeare’s bland and 
wise humanity ; the keen and infectious gaiety of his early youth or 


the serene, deep-chested mirth of his later years ; the sh> ill, piercing 

intensity of his passion or the sumptuous, full* 
Wooded splendour of his-rhetoric : but side by 
poarc's characters, side with his amazing insight into human 

nature, we must notice one other secret of his 
marvellous genius—and that is the amazing fund of vitality 
with which he endows his characters. No doubt there are 
characters in Shakespeare’s plays in whom he does not take the 
slightest interest— to whom he allots a few poor, meagre, 
perfunctory speeches —and then dismisses them as it were with 
a contemptuous wave of the head, bundles them off the stage 
in the most unceremonious manner possible. But once Shakes* 
peare's sympathies hare been aroused, he never aUows us to forget 
the fact; such a character bears thenceforth the authentic hall¬ 
mark of his genius—and the accents of his speech arc the accents 
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of truth. Of th« characters who thus enlist Shakespeare's sympa* 
thies and call forth the creative; power of his genius, we forget that 
they are 6gnients of imagination, puppets of the poet's fancy and 
brain. They fall into stride beside us in the comfortable path-ways 
of the world : their shadows haunt us for ever, and will not let us 
be: they become the companions for our joys and Sorrows, the object 
of our hopes and affections, the centre of our aspirations and 
passions, yea, they become a part of our inmost being. 

But note one curious point about some of these characters. 
There is no knowing as to w/ien Shakespeare will arouse himself or 
w/w will strike the hot anvil of his fancy. The persons yho thus 
come tn for a share in the largess of hie genius may, outwardly 
speaking, be of no importance at all: their place in the main action 
of the drama may be comparatively insignificant : but Shakespeare 
cares little for such considerations. Take Fludlen for instance. 
A common Welsh captain in the king’s forces, like so many other 
officers in the army—in the main story of the drama, Fluellen's 
place is of no importance whatever : and yet, under the magic of 
Shakespeare’s hand, he leaps into sudden and dominant vitality : in 
fact, ne.'it after Henry, k© iho one character who absorbs the 
largest share of our attention, and su far as skill of execution is 
concerned his portrait is better finished than even that of the king. 
Osric in Hamlet Bamardine in Memure for Measure would be 
>iinilar instances in point. Their place in the .plot, their connection 
with the story of the drama, is iusigniheant ; and yet they are 
marvellously alive, and buoyant in the alertness of their vitality. 
But of course the most notable instance of all is the case of Falstaffi. 
Falstaff is supposed to be the boon companion of Prince Henry—a 
bumble pensioner of his favour. But once he has been called into 
existence, he begins to dominate the play ; and the poor Prince 
who is intended to be the central figure of the story—even in Henry 
/T—is overshadowed by |him to such an extent that, in the end, 
and in order to preserve the prince’s individuality, Shakespeare has 
to get rid of the fat knight altogethek So he is first disgraced and 
afterwards killed—much to4he advantage of the graceless Prince 
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Henry but to the permanent impoverishment of the world's stock 
of mnocent delight. 

3. 8hakeiiioare'f Ckimediet* 

It may be said that Tragedy it oneif and that its perpetual 
theme is ‘ man’s endless strife—and endless failure in the strife-^ 
with ddstiny and character. 

But if Tragedy is one. Comedy is manifold. It ranges OVer an 
extensive field, breaks out in all manner of fantastic forms and 
in all its myriad varieties^ hold the field perhaps even more 
securely than Tragedy .* for nothing but supreme genius succeeds 
with Tragedy, while Cofmedy—even with less skill in conception and 
less deftness in manipulation-—can be made pleasing and argeeable, 
though it may fail of being great. Among the recognized 
varieties of the Comedy we may note :— 

i The comedy of intri^uey where the interest depends 
upon the skilful evolution of a plot, which, "^however 
fantastic or improbable it may be in its origin, may yet 
be bandied with such dexterity and skill as to abound 
with a variety of comic situations and give room for a, 
large body of playful dialogue. 

2 . The Romantic comedyy wherejwe arc removed to an ideal 
world of fancy and romance—in which, freed from the 
cramping restraints of reality, the sou! is steeped in an 
atmosphere of lyrical beauty and joy, 

3 . The cemcdv of humour in which the mirror is held up to 
Nature, and the Dramatist—through a faithful represen¬ 
tation of contemporary life and mannei^brings us in 
contact with the fundamental realities of human life. 

l^erhaps it is ihis^last species of comedy which is the most popu¬ 
lar form of dramatic composition, and which—from Aristophanus 
and Plautus (among the ancients) to MoUere(in the iSth, century) 
and to Ibten and Bei^iard Shaw in the present day—has counted a 
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larg^e number of eminent m^n among its practitioners. Bnt sorne- 
how or other) Shakespeare never tried hb band at this kind of 
comedy-writing, and bis piays, though coloured and saturated 
by reminiscence of the life of his own time, give us no conscious 
or avowed picture of that age. Shakespeare’s comedies (except in 
the case of AtVs wl\ that ends well and Measure far Measut^t 
which trench upon the borderland of Tragedy) are either comedies 
of intrigue or comedies of romance. fThe present play, Two 
gentletwn of Verona and (in a lesser degree). The Merchant of Venice „ 
are types of the former while As you Like si and Midsummer 
Nzghfs Dream are typical and immortal specimens of the latter. 


Id the remarks that follow, we shall confine ourselves exclusively 
to Shakespeare’s comedies of intrigue. 

Speaking quite generally it may be said that, In these plays 
Shakespeare cares nothing for the character and cares everything 


Di^^regard of 
characterisation. 


for the plot. 'Development the character under 
the impact of passion and circumstance’ which 
is the standing theme of the Tragedies is conspi- 


cons by its absence in these comedies. This is not to say that the 
characters are dull or wooden s on the other hand, they sparkle with 


iifti and vitality ; but beyond speech, and gesture, Shakespeare 
tells ns nothing about them. Things hi^pen to them ; and they 


pass through a succession of intrigues and adventures ; but 
nothing happens in the inner history of their character. 

We have said above that, in these plays, Shakespeare cares much 
for the plot and nothing for the character. But even this remark 

about plot must be taken with qualification, 


Disregard of (qj. Shakespeare cares nothing about the pro- 

probability and . 

verisimilitude. bability or ve isimilude of his story. In fact, 


the postulates with which he starts are often 

startling and improbable—as for instance, two pairs of twins, of 
whom each pair is so exactly alike in form and feature as to be 
mistaken one for the other. But once you overlook this initial 
improbability of plot, there is nothing but praise for the masterly 
skill with which the rest of the story i* evolved. ' > 


t 
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Bat peiphap$ the moat remarkabte feotare of tiie^eariy 'comedies 
ia tlie note of dominant and irrepressible vitality that breathes 

through them. ^■Seespeafe’s IHe^ at this 

The note of abounding stage was seemmgty one of unclouded 

gaiety and vitality. • l • it u i 

gaiety* happiness and |oy ; the glamour 

and Cascination of youth was upon him and so was the glamour of 

London with its teeming and many-coloured life and its constant 

succession of gay and joyous adventures. And the atmosohere of 

all this startling beauty and joy ia called up by the poet with 

unspeakable freshness and verve in these comedies of his. 

One outer sign of Shakespeare's unclouded gaiety of heart at 

this period is in the trill Of lyric melody which breaks out ever and 

anon in these comedies. Contact with the dark 

Lyric charm. realities of the world gradually froae up the 

lyric current in the poet’s mind : but as yet the 

current sparkled and rippled gaily in his heart, and it breaks out 

in those exquisite strains of rapture of which the early comedies 

(notably, As you likt it and A Midsummer Niy^ht's Dream) dxis 

so full. 

in. COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

Ti Date of coagxxition and publication. 

Pabliqation : So far as publication is concerned, the date is 
easily ascertained. Unlike as ;n the case of most of Shakespeare’s* 
plays, we are not bothered here with any question of qvarto or 
folio \ in fact, the play never seems to ha\e been printed in 
Shakespeare’s ilfe>time : and it was first printed and published in 
the First Folio* (1633) where it stands fifth in the “catalogue of 
con^edies. histories and tragedies’' and where it occupies pp. S5 
to IQO* 

*Th6 First FoLo wim the first collected edition of Shakespeare’s plays 
which was published in 162$ under the supervision of the poet’s colleagues, 

Hbinynge and Gondell. The Quartos, on the othMr hand, were pirated 

_ * * • 

QoiniM>0ition : So far as composition is concersed* the date' 







can be only a ppreat t mmtfe^ ixed eeiil admits of a wide latitude of 
conjectore* rrhe ptay may baee been writtbn at any time between 
1589 and 1598; eonsidering the style, langaage and degree of 
dramatic skill exhibited, it is much more likely to have been 
written towards the earlieir than the later date; ahd there is a 
double strand of evidence which seems to point to th% year 
as the precise year of composition. 

Let ns see bow the thing Works out : 

(1) Francis Meres in hi s Polladis Titmia (Wit*s Tdsasnnc), 
a book which we know was written in June, 1598 and 
published in September, I598 mendon^ thisjpUy^as 
among the comedies of Shakespeare.) So it must have 
been in existence befpre 1598. 

(2) Again, t fere ^ a of Cofnedy of Errors taa 

book called Gesta Grayorttm or tfut History of Henry^ 
Prince of Purpoole, This ^Henry^ Prince of PurpooH 
was a gentleman of Norfolk who was Lord of Misrule 
(something like the president of festivities) at Gray s Inn 
during the revels of 1594 : and the book tells us how on 
the 28th of December of this yearfdhring the onti* 
nuance of the revels), the players came from Shoredich 
to entertain the guests; how the noise and confusion 


was so great that the actors had to retire at first > how 
the confusion abated afterwards and the players returned 


editions, published in Shakespevs’s Hfe>tlme, of the acting versions*' 
of his plays. Their literary value, therefore, is very questionable. 

The names,and yuarto, are derived ftrom the sise of the prin¬ 
ted sheet and consequently of the resulting volume. Where the 
sheet an folded once (giving two leaves and four pages) we have the 
folio^ find where the sheet is folded t'wioe (giving four leaves and eight 
pages) we beeve the quarto^ 

* The reference by' Uteres would deserve to quoted in full, tt 
should be meattoned also that ICeres gives the trut title of the book, 
vis. aiiqpi|’,and not Comedy of Errors’. 
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to give a performance of “A Comedy of Etrers (like to 
Plautus his Mimchmusi\ The description of the play 
leaves no reasonable room for doubt that this was Shakes¬ 
peare’s Comedy of Errors, and the players were the Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants—of whom Shakespeare was one. 

Thus, external evidence* makes it the certain that the play was 
hi existence before 1598, and probable that it was in existence before 
1594. And the matter is further clinched by intemajL^idence. 

(3) Thus in the play- in HI. 3.-wherc Dromio is describing 
ibe fat kitchen-wench whose body was like a ylobe so 
that countries could be traced in her—Antipholus asks 
“where France ?” (meaning “whereabouts in her body 
would you find France ?”) .To this Dromio answers “In 
her forehead, armed and reverted making war against her 
heir^\ Now, in 1589, Henry HI of France acknowledged 
Henry of Navarre as his heir ; but a large part of the 
country was not disposed to accept this nomination, and 
Henry had to struggle hard for his sovereignty which he 
finally gained in 1593. Thus, between 1589 and 1593. 

Frarfce might be described as waging war against her 
“heir" ; and so the play must have been written between 


-delteminig the date 

pUys faU among two olasaes-(l) internal ovidonoe, and (ii) external 

esvidenoe. 

hVlISTB been Bntered iu the copy. 

' ' k4.t“ y the Stationere- Company-thu. giving ^the 

fn nr*whMe*thm*M^et«»''®'* ^be plaj In a oomtem^rary 

where there ie any reference to the play In .tbe ** 

ootrMpondenoe of any contemporary pwM “!'• 

*B*.rt*. ^iarv of Dr. Simon Forman whioh nei]^ na to 

w tta dltc or the diary 

ham, a barrister, whioh helps ns in iVly^t.) 

.Wo bare ^ ^ 

(2) aUo in the language, style and versldoation of the play. 
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But this is not alU In icgi Elizabeth sent an eKpedition to 
the assistance of Henry of Navarre under tbltvCommand 6 ( Essex 
and Sir lohn Norris. Now. it seems reasonable that the above 
reference in Shalcespeare was prompted by this contemporary 
incident, in which case the play must have been written in 1591. 

(4) Again, in the same act, same scene, there is a reference to 
Spain sending whole ^^armadoes of caracks'* to the West 
Indies. Now','^tn^fexpe^jtion of the Great Armada^against 
England took place in 1 $S8 ; and there is no reference to 
any earlier use of this word before that date. This also 
points to a date after 1589 and as near that year ae 
possible. 

From these concurrent strands of testimony, it seems reason, 
^able to conclude that the play was written between i|89 and 159? 
and that most propably it was written in 1591. 

2. Sources of the play. 

For his itory and the dramatic management of the story, 
Shakespeare was mainly indebted to the following sources : 

(«) The cheief and capital source of the plot is to be found in 
» 

M ^wBchmi of Plautus—a comedy where algo the 
story^turns upon the strange resemblance between a pair 
of * twins and of the errors that spring from this 
* resemblance. 

*' I 

But hi§ 

jn the JiTJrman 

5 !?Jlh®!?,J*y?Si 6 aug.of From various considera¬ 

tions bearing upon the* extent of Shakespeare’s Latinity, 
it seems fairly deducible that Shakespeare did not consult 
the original but was indebted either to a translation of 
Plautus or to a play founded' upon Plautus. Now, what 
were these latter sources 1 


* Foe a sketch of Plaatus'es comedy and Shakespear^*! divergences 
Bom H, see At^wndlx to Intoodnotlon. 
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(a) In the first place, as early as 1576,1 there was a play 
catted *The Historic of £rror*‘*>>«a performance of 
which was pven at Hampton Court by the children 
of St. Paul’s on New Years’ Day. Ifi 1582, the same 
play was again performed at Windsor ; and it has 
been canjectured that this play was nothing but a free 
rendering of the Manachmi. 

(&) Also, in 1595, there was published a prose translsition 

of the Mctnachmi by one Mr. "W, W”=William' 

Warner, an attorney of ihe Common Pleas. Now this 

translation, though publ shed in 1595, was entered in 

the Stationers’ Register as early as 1584 and must 

hav‘e been in existence (in MS.) even before that time. 

^ * 

It may be concluded from this that Shakespeare 

. was indebted for his story to either oi the' above 
books. And Mr. Henry Cunningham (editor of 

the ‘Arden* Shakespeare) fairly contends from a 
number of wrajld exjiressiona between Shakesjeanfs 
Comedy and W,. . translation-of the UamBchmt 

I that it was this translation which the author had before 

him irt writing the Comedy of Errors, 

(2) For ojie pantjoilar incident of the pla^vis. that of 

Antipholus £. being shi^jt out from his house while 

Antipholus S. is dining within, Shakespeare' was possibly 

iodebted-tQ-anather c omedy of Plautus^vB . his AmPilLirun 
(where Jupiter and Mercury are aming in the house while 
the husband waits outside). 

(3> Butf if Shakespeare was indebted to Plautus for the 
outlines of his mqry, for the general character of the 
comedy—Hfor tha^ air of fantastic unreality ' which b^ongs 
to it and which characterizes att his earlier wHtings~>he 
^ must have been indebted to Lyiy, * __ 


** Bat if Bhakespeare resembled Lvly in the uftMl and £airy>liae 
fttmomhere wkioh he postulates for his eoatedlet, he differed from 
Lyl j fn ^wo iipportaat psrtieolairs : 

(1) In Lyly, ihe scUoablangsid aBdieaabiu^iiiatedtothe.witaad 
• whim of the dialogae.. This is not so in Shehespeare. certaianly aot in 
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He was indebted also to Lyly for ih€ introduction of the 
I doable or nndef-plot—**in wbicb some" wftU-miarlted 

character not absolutely necessary to the development 
of the mam ptot Is brought on the stage to amuse the 
audience wdth his oddities and witty abuse of langiiage.'' 

S. CQcetobofthe StOTjr- 

In one sense the story of the C^medf^ 6f Brrors is very simple 
and can be easily sketched. 

In the drst scene^ in the account put in the mouth erf the 
merchant Aegeon, the author gives us the telting or framework of 
his story—how the merchant had a pair of tiwn-cbildrcn so exactly 
alike m form, feature and countenance th^t they could only be 
distinguiidked by their names \ how these twin-brotbora had for 
their respective servants another pair of twins bom on the same 
day and at the same place and also exactly similar in form, feature 
and countenance \ and how by successive misfortunes the whole 
family had become separated from one another. 

No doabt, the account is extravagantly improbable ; but leaving 
that point out of consideration for the present, it suggests to us 
the possibility of at\ infinite amount of error and crnifusicM^. So, 
n the succeeding scenes (from r. 2 to IV. z) we get an account of 
the various errors that arise from a confusion of identity between 
the two Antiphobuses and the two Dromios. % 

In the Nummary appended below^ we shall first give an 
outline of the poet^s framework—how he marshals the difibreot 
characters on the same stage and thus makalgthe errors possible, 
and then we shall sketch the action of the story scene by scene 
and act ad. 

the Oomedy of Mrrora W'here the ootion is nanskslly brisk— 
exeept in one or two pamaget where the etory Is hnng np' 
while ptomio S. imrenes hie extravagant witieoiims. 

(2) Lyly works oat hie -denuuswrtt by the lotthodibac ihterrenlloh 
of the den ez taaehina while in fbe oondnsiaa is 

worked ont by the em|dpymeat of nataral and legitimihi 
rnems. 
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A. The Framework. 

There was, once upon a time, a very bitter quarrel between the 
two states of Syracuse and Ephesus, and it was one of the laws of 
Ephesus that if any native of Syracuse was found there, all his 
property would be confiscated and he would be sentenced to death 
unless he could redeem his life by the payment of tooo marks. It 
so chanced that a merchant of Syracuse named Aegeon, who wajF, 
quite ignorant of this law. once happened to visit Ephesus ; and of 
course the law was put in force against him. Aegeon had no money 
wherewith to pav the fine and therefore he was at once sentenced 
to death. But before the sentence could be carried out, the Duke 
wanted him to relate the story of his life. The story was a pecu¬ 
liarly sad and unfortunate one. Aegeon, it appeared, had once 
upon a time gone to Epidamnum. His wife joined him there and 
gave birth to a pair of twins so alike in face and figure as to be 
hardly distinguishable one from the other. Their two sons were 
both named Antipholus and they had a pair of slaves to attend 
upon them, named Dromio, who also were twins and were as like 
one another as two peas. After a time, Aegeon started homewards 
from Epidamnum, but was shipwrecked not far from the coast, 
The lives of Aegeon, his wife, and his children were saved but the 
igmily were wholly separated. The merchant, the younger Anti¬ 
pholus,* and the younger Dromio were picked up by a ship and 
landed at Syracuse ; but what became of the elder Antipholus, his 

mother, and the elder Dromio could not be ascertained. AH this 

^ * 

bad happened about aj years ago. In the meantime, seven years 
before the date of the commencement of this atory, the younger 
Antipholus had obtained permission from his- father to go out in 
seRfch of hia eider brother. But from this time all trace of this 
young man also had beeh lost. Thus at the present moment the 
merchant was vrithout thel company either of his wife or of his 
child*-eti. He had grown sick of life and longed only to die. 

*** ” " ". . . . ■ ■■ I ■■ I ■ II ■ I —. 

* There is some coafasloa on this p(^nt, for wbiob see paraphrase 
aad wttn. 
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The Duke was much moved by the story of Aegeon and allowed 
him a day of grace to find out if, by some n^eans or other, he could 
not secure money enough to pay the fine. This seemed very unlike¬ 
ly, for Aegeon knew not a single soul at Ephesus ; and it did not 
seem probable that anybody would advance money to a stranger. 

But in the meantime a very great surprise was preparing for 
Aegeon, for, curiously enough, his wife and his two children were 
all at this time at Ephesus, though of course none of them knew 
that the others were there. How this strange thing had come to ‘ 
pass, we shall now proceed to tell. 

We have seen that Aegeon and his family were all separated in 
a ship-wreck off the coast of Epidamnum. The elder Antiphotus 
and the elder Dromio were picked up by some fishermen and taken 
to Ephesus and there sold to Duke Menaphon, uncle to the 
Duke of Ephesus. This elder Antipholns afterwards caught the 
fancy of the Duke who made him a captain in the army and 
continued to show a good deal of favour to him. This accounts for 
the presence of one of the sons of Aegeon in the city. 

We havb seen also that seven years ago the younger Antipholus 
obtained his father’s permission to go out in search of his elder 
brother. Now it so happened that on the day of his father's 
arrival at Ephesus, this young man also had arrived at the same 
city. Only, having a friend in the city who knew of the cruel 
state of the law, he gave himself out as a meKchani from Epidan% 
num. This accounts for the presence of the younger Antipholus 
and the younger Dromio in the city. 

But the merchant’s wife also was in Ephesus. The fishermen 
who had picked up the elder Antipholus, had picked up his mother 
also in their boat. But they afterwards sold Antipholus as 
mentioned above, while his mother entered a nunnery of Edhesds, 

where she gradually rose tOtbe Lady Abbess. 

Thus Aegeon’s wife, children and the’ servants of the latter 
were all at Ephesus on the day of his arrival there, though he 
Knew it not. And the present story deals with the endless confusion 
which arises from the fact that the two Antfpholuses, of Ephesus 
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and Syracuse, were exactly alike in face and figure, as also %vere 
their eervants, the two Dromios. The oeopte of Ephesus mistake 
Antipholus the younger for his elder brother ; and even the wife 
of the latter rnakes the same mistake. These mistakes at first 
produce a certain amount of trouble ; but when the parties are all 
confronted with one another, the whole mystery is explained and 
everything ends happily and joyously. 

B. THB ERRORS. 

Act I. 

Scene 1. It is morning* the merchant Aegeon is sentenced 
to death: he gives an account of his hapless past, and is allowed a 
day’s respite to see if he can’t find out som6 friend or benefactor. 

Scene 2. It is still morning—about 12 o’clock. Antipholus S. 
<the younger or wandering Antipholus) has just landed in the town. 
He is warned by a merchant (with whom he has had business 
correspondence before)not to give out that he comes from Syracuse. 
The merchant then repays him the money which Antinholus bad 
previously entrusted to his care. Antipholus gives this money to 
his servant bromio, asks him to take it to the mo (Centaur) where 
they are putting up, and bids him stay there—promising that he 
would leturn there in an hour. The merchant also leaves—Anti¬ 
pholus S. saying that be will walk ‘about the town viewing the 
manners etc. 

Meanwhile, Dromio E. who is the servant of Antipholus E. (thh 
Citizen or elder Antipholus) has been asked by his mistiess to find 
out his master and bring him home for dinner. He comes upon 
Antipholus S. walking about in the mart, naturally takes him for 
his own master, gives him the mistress’s invatation to dinner and 
gets well-beaten for his pams, and thus initiates the chanter of 

ft will bo ioeiL that the whole aetiou of the drama is comprised 
within the course of one day—begtaaiUg in the Duke’s court lu the 
morning and ending before the Priory at 6 o'clock in the eveuiag. 
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errors. Meanwhile, after Dromio E. his left Aotipholus S. (who 
takes him for his own servant ^ Dromio S) the latter grows afraid 
lest the servant should have lost the money entrusted to him, and 
so starts^for the inn to enquire about it. 

Act II. 

Scene 1. It is now two o’clock—'the hour of dinner being'pasti, 
Adriana (wife of Antipbolus E, who is by way of being a very 
jealous woman) and her sister, Luciana, are waiting impatiently for 
Antipholas to come home ; and Adriana has some very bard things 
to say about the infidelity of her husband. To them enters Dromio 
£. who oerturbs them still further by his account of Antipbolus’s 
strange behaviour. They resolve to find him out and see thing$ 
for themselves. 

Scene 2 . It is still a little after 2 o’clock. Antipbolus has 
ascertained at the inn that his money is safe and that his servant 
has gone in search of him. He then goes abroad again, and we 
find him at a ‘public place’ where master and man come upon each 
other. Antioholus S. naturally taxes Dromio S. with his former 
strange behaviour as he conceives it to be, viz. about the invitation 
to dinner. Dromio S. as naturally, denies the matter altogether 
and gets beaten for his pains ; and then there occurs some excel¬ 
lent fooling between the two. 

» 

To them enter the enraged Ardriana and Luciana, her sister. 
After some recriminations, Adriana (who takes Antipholus S. for 
her husband) again presses him to come to dinner. Antipbolus is 
naturally bewildered, but at last thanks it the better part to fall in 
with the woman’s humour and thus avoid further double. 

So they return home together, and Adriana leaves strict orders 
that the door is to be shut and nobody allowed to enter while they 
are at dinner—thus giving; rise to afresh train of errors. 

Act Ilf. 

Scene 1 . While Adriana and Luciana are dining upstairs ^ri'th 
AmipoblusS. the real Shnon Pore (Antipbolus £• the master of the 
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house; arrives outside. He accompanied by a goldsmitn (Angelo) 
whom he has ordered to make a neck-chain for his wife and a 
merchant, Balthazar, whom he has invited to dinner. .To hts ex¬ 
asperation, he finds the door shut in his face ; and he is, further 
enraged by the abuse which the people within pour upon him, think¬ 
ing that itimust be some rogue or mad man creating a disturbance. 
He seeks to force open the door with a crowbar but is dissuaded 
by the merchant Balthazar. Then he leaves in rage, vowing that 
he will go to a courtezan at the sign of the Pgrpentine and ordering 
the goldsmith to bring his chain there. 

Sosno 2. The scene opens with some pretty love-making be¬ 
tween Antipholus S. and Luciana—very innocent on the p.art of 
"the former though Luciana thinks it very odd that her sister’s hus¬ 
band should behave like this. In fact, she promises to inform her 
sister of the matter and leaves. 

Meanwhile a parallel scene of love-making is taking place in the 
kitchen between the kitchen maid, Nell and Dromio S.—not at ail 
to the liking of the latter who now comes and gives an amusing 
description of it to his n^aster. 

Master and man both think that the whole place is bewitched. 
Antipholus S. is resolved to quit the city at once and sends 
Dromio S. to look out for a ship—any ship starting for anywhere 
so that it left Ephesus behind. Dromio departs upon his errand : 
and then as Antipholus himself is leaving the goldsmith spies him, 
mistakes him for his brother Antipholus £. presses upon him the 
gold chain which the latter had ordered, won’t listen to the younger 
Antipholus’cs protestations, won’t e?en take any money from him, 
and leaves saying that he will receive the price at supper time at 
5 o’clock. 

(Thus Antipholus S. has now'been mistaken for Antipholus 
£. 1^ Dromio £, by Adriana and her sister, and by the goldsmith. 
The converse series of errors,iviz. for Antipholus. £, to be mistaken 
for Antipholus. S, will now begin.). 
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Act IV. 

(The time througtiout is somewhere between 3 and 5 
o'clock.) 

Secne 1 . AVe have seen that the goldsmith (master Angelo), 
after presi^ng his neckrchain u[>on the reluctant Antipholus S^left 
him near the door>steps of Antipholus £ and proceeded onward. 
Now this goldsmith was in debt to a merchant who was 
leaving for Persia to>day and so was in urgent need of mbney. 
So he meets the goldsmith with an officer in his company 
and says that he will either have the money or give Angelo 
m custody to the officer. Ahgelo says that he will get from 
Antipholus £ the precise amount in which he was indebted to 
the merchant and that he will discharge his debt with this 
money. 

Meanwhile, Antipholus E. (all unsuspicious of Angelo’s demand 
upon him) arrives on the scene : the gold- smith demands the price 
for,his neck'Chain : he, after some badinage, angrily refuses ; and 
th^, on the goldsmith's suit, he also is taken in custody. 

Dromio S. now enters the stage in quest of his master, Anti- 
pholous S. and with the news that he has hired passage in a ship. 
He lakes Antipbolous £ for his master and is proceeding to give 
his message when he is stopped by Antipholus £. who, for his part, 
has mistaken him for his own servant and who now commands 
him to go to Adriana and bring money enough to procure his 
release. Dromio S is bewildered but goes to discharge his errand. 

Scene 2. Luclana and Adriana are discussing the strange 
conduct of the supposed Antipholus E. when Dromio S. enters 
panting with the newt that the master has been arrested and is 
being dragged to jail. Adriana, though puzzled, at once sends the 
required sum through the servant and promises to follow. 

Scene 3 . Dromio S. as he is taking the money for the release 
of the arrested Antipholus £. comes, in the way, upon his own mat¬ 
ter, naturally mistakes him for the man whose /elease he is gpipg 
to procure, and hands over the money to him. ’«> 
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To them enters the courtezan with whom Antipholus had vowed 
in hisjrage to dine. It seems Antipholus £. (not content with 
dining in her company) had promised also to give her a gold-chain 
and the courtezan as payment in advance for such a good bargain 
-«had given him her own gold ring. Finding the promised gold- 
chain upon Antipholus’s neck, he now demands it from him. Anti¬ 
pholus S. (knowing nothing of the matter) natuarlly repudiates the 
demand. Then the courtezan wants to have back her own ring ; 
and when this also is refused by Antipholus S., the woman resolves 
upon seeing Adriana and telling her a cockrand-bull story of how 
her husband had gone mad and snatched away a ring from her in 
!iis ht of maaness. 

Scene 4 . We now return to Antiphol^^s £ who is being taken 
to jail by the officer, promising all the while that money will soon 
be coming to bail him out. 

He is first met by Oromto £ whoti he had commissioned to pur¬ 
chase a rope with which to beat Adriana and the servants for having 
shut them out. But he supposes that this is Dromio S who had been 
sent to fetch money from Adriana. In this supposition he demands 
the money ; Dromio £. naturally fails to understand him and gets 
beaten. 

While this beating i» taking place, Adriana, Luciana and the 

courtezan arrive accompained by a conjurer, named Pinch. Her 

husband’s violist behaviour confirms Adriana :a the suspicion that 

he has gone mad; and this idea is further strengthened when 

Antipholus E beats the conjurer Pinch. Meanwhile Pinch and 

several others proceed to bind both master and man. The officer 

first protests, but is pacified when Adriana promises to recompense 

him for any posiblo loss to which he may be put. Then Antipbo' 

- ‘ • 

lus £ and Dromio £ (both bound) are led in the direction of their 

own house accompanied by Pinch, 

Shortly afterwards Dromio S and Antipholus S enter with 
swords drawn. Adriana, Luciana and th^ Officer take them for 
the mad men broke loose and fly; away for lear ; Antipholus S. 
reaffirms bis intention of leaving the place at once. 
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(Hitherto we had the errors, we are now going to have the 
solution of the errors.) 

Sceno 1 . It is now about 5 O’clock, and the scene is in 
front of a priory of which vCmilia, Aegeon’s wife, is the Lady 
Abbess. 

First, we find the goldsmith and the merchant, his credi¬ 
tor, discussing the inexplicable conduct of Antipholus £ in 
having reoudiated his debt. 

To them enter Antipholus S. and Dromio S. The former 
(being mistaken for Antipholus £) is taxed with having repudiated 
his just debt, denies the charge, and has hot words with the 
merchant in consequence. 

To them enter Adriana and Luciana ; and at this sight Anti¬ 
pholus S and his servant flee away for shelter to the Priory. 

The Lady Abbess now comes out \ and, after rebuking Adriana 
for her jealous disposition, refuses to give back the men who had 
taken shelter in her abbey. 

The Duke, accompanied by Aegeon who is being taken to the 
place of beheading, now enters the scene ; and Adriana demands 
justice from him against the Abbess who, she says, has refused to 
give up her husband. 

Antipholus E and Dromio £ who have succeeded in breaking 
loose from Pinch’es custody now enter,and they also demand justice 
from the Duke. There are naturally various discrepancies betdveen 
the accounts of Antipholus £, Adriana, Luciana, Dromio £ and the 
goldsmith ; and the Duke is bewildered by the confusion. 

To increase the confusion, Aegeon claims Antipholus £ for his 
son (mistaking him for Antipholus S) and is naturally repudiated 
by the latter. 

At this time, the Lady Abbess comes out; she sees Aegeon, 
the sees Antllphotus E and Dromio £. she has already seen Dromio 
S. and Antipholus S,: and she understands the ftituation in a tried. 
She produces Antipholus S and Dromio S and the whole matter, 
with its endless chain of confusions, is soon explained. 
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4- Time Boheme of the play. > 

From the notes of time $tven above, it will be seen that the 
whole action of the drama is comprised within one day«*from some 
time in the morning; when Aegeon narrates his story tiilhve oVlock 
in the afternoon when the denoument takes place in front of the 
priory. 

1. Thus it is evidently morning when Aegean relates his 
story. [He is given the whole day to make up his ransom 
by begging or borrowing (I. !• 15) and the Duke 

characterises his account as his 'ffwrning story.’ 
(V. I. 360.) 

a. It is 12 o’clock in Act I. 2 when Antlphouls S. is invited 
to dinner. (I 2. 45) 

3. In 11 . 1 where Adriana and Luciana are impatiently 
waiting dinner for Antipholus, it is 2 o’clock. (See 
II. I. 3 ; also 11 . 2. 153) 

4. The other crowded incidents of the play~the dinner, the 
mistake by the goldsmith, the arrest and the subsequent 
rescue—evidently take place between 2 and 5 o’clock. 

5. In the last scene, it is 5 o’clock. (V. 1. 120) “The dial 
points at five.’* 

But the stary of th« drama apart from the action, of the play 
is spread over a period of something like 25 years. (This difference 
is what is meant by speaking of double time-—viz. ,real time—the 
time actually covered by certain occurences—and dramatic lime— 
i.e. the time taken in the representation of these occurences.) Thus, 
from the birth of the twins to the lime when the younger Antj- 
pholus sets out m quest of his lost brother and mother, it is 18 
years ; and it is another 7 years between that date and the period of 
action. (V. I. 324.) “It is seven years since, in Syracuse bay, thou 
knowest we parted.’* There is some apparent •discrepancy between 
thii statement of Aegeon and his previous statement in 1. i to the 
effect that he had spent 'five summers* in * wandering through fur* 
thest Greece etc.’—But we idtould remember that A;^eon must 
have set out in quest of his younger son sometittie afttrxht 
latter’s departure. 
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6. The dimoters., ^ 

The chamct^itation, as in all Shaktspeare^s early f^yty is 
vague and shadowy. In Iact« in these early comedies, Shakes- 
I peare trusts for success to skillful evolution of the plot, cle?er 
denoum 9 nt ot the story, and briskness and animation of dialogue » 
and painting of character is only a minor ana secondary concern 
with him. 

Thus, in the present play, more tb^Jjalf t hje cha g^rf are 
hardly dr amatif: characters, in any real sense of the term ; and 
this remark—besides including Angelo, BaUhazar, Pinch and the, 
two inerchanis—would extend also 4o SolinuS, Aegeon and AemeUa. 
They are conventional stage-figures who utter conventional and 
jmosc respectable speeches and who are manipulated and Stage- 
managed with a considerable amount of dexterity 
no movement of life or passion in them *, nothing 
to their character, and they never respond to any impulse of feeling 
or emotion. In fact, Shakespeare never bothered about the de¬ 
velopment of these uninteresting and conventional personages ; 
and it is idle and ridiculous to attempt any elaboratefanalysis of 
cbaractefs which Shakespeare never meant to tmalyse or develop. 

Take the character o f Soli nus. the Duke for example. In the 
course of the whole drama he appears only twice, does not speak 
more than 50 lines in all, and all that we gather/ram his speeches 
IS that he is a rather kindly-hearted person who dislikes having to 
put an unpleasant law into rigorous excatton. And yet com¬ 
mentators have spent much time and ingenuity in dwelling upon 
bis character as iudge, as soldier and as what not. 

But though most of the characters have been described rather 
than developed, there is some attempt at characterisation in th# 
case of the following, viz. the two Antipholuses, the two Dromios 
and the tao sisters, Adrfana and Luctana. 

The two AxtUpholusMk It is evident that the two Ant|^ 
pholoses, Tike the twp Dromios, are intended to fbrm a contra^Medl 

3 
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pair.* Thus Ant ^ho iu s ^yp gty wl^ has spent seven years of 
life in fruitless quest of his mother and brother i« naturally 
rather depressed and melancholy. But hit melancholy does not 
prevent him from indulgin;; in m'lch light badinage with bis 
attendant, Drotnio, in which the master invariably comes off 
second best. Also we are given to understand thht he is amiab le 
and intellectual,.steady and cOnstantjatid withal possessing a strong 
vein of a^tijmentaluy in his character. In fact, nothing could be 
more attractive than the sentimental preCtiness ofhis love-making 
Co Luciana tn Act III. scene 2. But with all this romanticism and 
sentimentality, thert ..iaLaL marked dash of worldly circumspection 
in our .yo^ng,.^^p | ..nd when the illusions of Ephesus begin to 

multiply too thick and fast for his comfort he makes preparation 
for instant departure from the city. 

The twin brother, Andphdu s of Ephesus, is of a much coarser 
grain bbth as regards intellect aad character. He is headsirong 
passionaie, lustful and altogether of a coarse moral stamp of being. 

^ ... . I, 

Naturally irritated at being shut out from his own house, there 
if yet something ugly and gross in his going off to a courtezan’s 
by \ray of revenge. Besides,he is brutal in his passionate resentment 
against bis wife, and promises to bestow a rope’s end between 
her and her confederates. “Altogether, from the point gi dramatic 
retribution, he probably deserves, all. the hard, >UeaimentJhat 
Shakespeare ' has meted out to him.*'(It should be noticed that 
the two Autipboluses, betides being contrasted among themselves 
are' also each ^nstrasted with the twin-Dromio attendant upon 
himself. Thus the melancholy of the youger Antipholus is 
in sharp contrast with the exuberant animal spirits ofhis s«!rvant, 

■ ' ■' * . . . ■ ! . . ... .. . 

* the stod'mt must oarofully notioo that this oontrast has never 
been jjHifhod too far, or the illasioa of verisimilitade woald be des¬ 
troys* ‘ It ie neo'jBsary that the two brothers matt be oapalde of 
being mistaken one for the other j and (nspite ^ tlpdr phytic il siarl* 
larity.ihii ooatd not happen if their oharaoter^ vrere" oonsrastod too 
sharply. Foople who are inelfited' to dwell fho**eaiiir»at 

between theta two oharaoters ihoald hoar this ia,miad. 
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contrasted with the forinality and precision of the elder DronMOw 
It should be noted, howeveff that this contjcas^ is much sharper,in 

the case of the former than of the latter pi|ur.) 

The two OroiniOB. The contrast* iMtween the atteo^nt 

4 twins is well marked and definite as is the contrast between their 
masters. Thus the younge r Pr^ ipjj attendant upon Antipholus S.) 
is evidently a fellow of infinite mirth & he just overflows with ftn, 
frivolity and animal spirit and is matter of an exhausdess sunre of 

« I , I 1 

verbal conceit. His wit appears most strikinfty in his exchange of 
light badinage with bis master in II. i., in the vivid, amusing if 
rather coarse description which he gives of his Tat friendV 
the kitchen maid Nell, and lastly In the niagara of epithets which 
he bestotM upon the officer of the jail. Daafflja.JlLiSeteM»ih 
‘•!2S!*db..Jtto ate I- * where he invitee 

Antipholus S. to dinner, and IV. 4 where he gets well beaten by his 


own proper master) Is yet much more formal and pr 
mercurial younger brother "as befits a diserei^ and well-mannered 

servant who has passed his whole life in the town.*’ 

The two SietexB.*— Adriana strikes one as a rather unfor¬ 
tunate creature. It was at the Duke!s command (his important' 
letter) that she had married Antipholus in order to endow the 
latter with her rich possessions. But evidently she was older than 
Antipholus: andStbe natural consequence hqd followed. She caring 
more for her husband than her husbftnd cared for her. The result 
was perpetual strife and discord in the family—the nagging of a 
shrewish wife on one side being met by the coarse bullying of a 
lewd-minded husband on the other. It seems that Antipholous 
stood iq some wholesome awe cd Us wife, for in III. i. be carefully 
instructs the goldsmith to offer due exchsea fot his tjelayp But 
then it seeitis equally certain that his wife was often unduly and 
onnatursdly susjincIous t and it is her perpetual jealousy which 
may have originally tunfediris husband’s mind against her. Ij ow^ 
everl icalous or not, Aeife I s no doub^ that ifife Is nasstooately 
attached to her husband : and even nhennlmpiog aBuse uponTfer 
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inconstant liitsband, we art told that she “think* better of him ihaa 
she says.*^ 

Luciai^a has been praised for her beau'tyi gentleness and all 
manner of good qualities. But the fact of the matter is that sue is 
a wholly colourless person without any individuality whatever* 
She is just prim and—what is called—‘nice’ in a school-girlish sort 
of wa^ and withal has a stock of worldly wisdom which sits rather 
oddly upon her. But she has certainly more sense and prudence 
than her sister and is altogether a more temperate and belter- 
balanced person. 

The Courtezan, though a minor character, cannot be passed 
over without notice. Evidently she knows her business When 
Antipholus, in a huff with his wife, piomises to give her a valuable 
gold chain, she wants to clinch the oargam by giving him her own 
ring (perhaps a paltry piece of jewellery) as a sort of payment in 
advance. Ultimately, when the chance of receiving the chain 
become extremely thin, ehe takes the matter very coolly, but is 
resolved that she must not lose her ring also and with that end 
promptly invents a he which she carries hotfoot to Adriana 

^ 6. Brief Criticigm. 

' The glory of drama—of Shakespeare’s drama in particular—lies 
in the clash and interplay of contending passions. Persons of 
contrasted temperament are diiven together upon the stage of 'life 
by the stress and impact of circumstances and are placed in 
various relations of affinity and opposition. And it is the business 
of drama to deal with the complex situations that may aiise from 
the varying inter-relatien of these contrasted temperaments. But 
of this stress and stnfe^of jarring personalities we ha\ e no iraee 
in the CffJfftedy of Errors. I n fact, Comedy by its very nature 

* tt hM been said that Adriana’* spfedi “I will aWend oiy husband, 
be bis nurse** is fa lastanee of her loving kindness towarda her husband. 
But it is nothing of the sort: it is only f j^oua woman's assertion of pro- 
prietaiiy right over her husband. 
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forbeMTs to trenoh upon the reiga of stfonaoat paisioa which is ihi^ 
high and peculiar province of Tragedy. 

Then, again^ opining to g, lower plene, so to eay—we have that 
vivid and sympathebio delineation of human ohavaotei: throogh the 
medium of dialogue and dramatic oituation which is universally 
regarded ai the ohief and peouliar province of the Drama. But here 
also the Comedy of Errors is signally deficient. Most of the oharao- 
tera have been desoribed rather than developed ; and even wheto 
aomo oharioteriaation has been consciously attempted, the result 
is unsatisfactory and merely conventional. *' 

Bat as against these defects we have some features of oompen* 
sation ;~- 

(1) In the first plaoo, the plot is evolved with great ingenuity 
and skill. Once the original postulate (viz. the possibility 
of confusion between two pairs of twins) is granted, the 
errors follow one another so naturally and yet with such 

> l:>ewildering rapidity of sucoession that interest in the 
story never flags. In fact, in the Comedy of Errors Shakes¬ 
peare has already bboome a past master in the art of plot 
oonstruotion and a oomparison of the drama with 
Plautus’es Mcencehmi will be snffloient to show Shakes¬ 
peare’s immense superiority in this respect over his Latin ' 
original. 

(2) Then again, thgye is a briskness, 

in the dialogue as well as in the movement of the story 
which is very fascinating. In ftwt, swiftness is the 
dominant gaote of the play ; the whole story moves swiftly 
on from point to point till it ends in a happy and delightful 
finale ; and throughout one never experiences a moment 
of duluesB or flagging attention. 

v3) Lastly, there is much pleasant and harmless fooling, 
speoially when one or other of the Dromios is upon the ^ 
stage. Perhaps the younger Dromio sometimeB strains 
a point in his hunt after puns and quibbles : but 
there is so mnoh of buoyant animal vitality even in this 
juggling with words that we are apt to lose sight, of this 
defect. 
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7. Topical Reference. 

We ere Mked to beliere that the etor^ Happena at Ephesae and 
that the peraona are the Greek aettlera to Jfapna Oreeia in eome 
of their rarioas branohea. Bat Shakespeare, to oonfeea the truth, 
makes onljr the faintest attempt at prodaoing any effect of 
▼erisimilitade : and beneath the thin diacraise of foreign names 
and localities, we everywhere perceive that the scene is in London 
and that the persons are Shakespeare’s contemporaries—English 
iman and women living amid aoemee and aarronndings which arc 
typ ioally English. 

A few of these topical references may be usefally given below. 

(1) Thus the "enmity and discord” referred to by tho Duke ot 
Ephesns as existing between Ephesns and Syracuse may 
well be taken as referring to the hostility that hnd existed 
for sometime between the maritime nations of Spain and 
England. English merchants and navigators were arrested 
and left to rot in the prisons of Spain and Elizabeth 
reciprocated the treatment by retaliatory measareK against 
the fleet and merchants of Spain. 

( 

( 2 ) The ‘mart’ which plays such a‘oonspionons part in the 
play (where Antipholous S. walks about to peruse the 
manners of the town and whence Dromio E. is commanded 
to fetch his master) was i yideutly snggested by the Koyal 
Exchange founded by Sir Thomas Gresham. 

(3) Antipholas the citizen lives at th^ sign of the Phomix 
very much in the luauner in which tho merchants and 
tradesmen of London lived over their shops which of 
oourse, wore distinguished by appropriate signs. 

(d) Inns played a conspicuous part in the economy of Eliza¬ 
bethan life ; and in the Comedy o/ J^ror$, we have a super¬ 
abundance of inns—the Centaur, the Tiger and presumably 
jzlsb the Porpentine* 

(5) The names of Antipholns’s servants are pure English— 
Bridget, Marian, Cicely, QilUan, Ginn. (Ill, i. 82.) 
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(6) The reference to pnnlBbznent by putting one in the etoolis 

(III. i. 67), t|o paying the saddler aixpefi^e (I. S. 56), and to 
tbo CfotaiioC tmat are pure English. (V. 1. 410) ^ 

(7) The Priory seems to have been 8tiggnBtcd'*by the PHoiry of 
Holywell near which Shakespeare lived and. worked ; and 
the 'melancholy place of death and errmtion* behind the 
ditches of the abbey would seem to be Wapping which wai 
a place of execution for pirates and sea rovers. 

8. Place-names in the play. 

I 

Altogether there are three towns mentioned in the Comedy of 
Brrore —Syracuse which* seeuis to have been the native place of 
Aegeon, Epidamiium where he had gone for busiuoss and in retu^* 
ing from where he met with his mishap, and Ephosns where the 
action takes place. 

<■ 

Of these places, Epheaua was an ancient city of Ionia on the sca- 
ooast of Asia Minor, famous for its great temple of Diana which was 
regarded as one of the marvels of the world. The city has been 
totally destroyed, and to-day its very site is unknown. 

Syramat was the chief Greek settlement of Sicily and is famous 
for its great siege during the Peloponnessian War. 

Epidanwum, which was later changed to Dyrraohinm would 
correspond to the modern Durazzo. It stood on the eastern shore 
of the Adriatic nearly opposite Brundusium (modern Brindisi.) 

(In Plautus, the scene of action is at Epidamnns ; bat Shakespeare 
ohangbs the venue, evidently because Ephesus was prominently 
associated with the practice of magic and t^itohoraft.) 

In I. i. 94 we are told of two ships from Corinth an4 Epidanrus 
which met the mast on which Aegeon and'his family , were, floating. 

. How Epidaurns was a town of Laconia on the Saronic gulf ; apd 
Corinth , also had a port, Cenohrm, on the same gulf^ It.wasi^tSlI 
these ports therefore that the ships mast have come ; ft&fl ^bey may 
have met the mast at the month of "the Saronic gulf outside the 
Ionian island. (See no^.) < 
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appendix to the introduction. 

A. The Mseneohmi: and Shakespeare’s deria- 
tionsfromit 

In plaatus’ea story we are told that a Sicilian merchant had 
two children (twins) of the names of Meneehmus and Soeieles, Of 
these, the first boing stolon in early infancy, his name was given to 
the other. Thia latter, Meneohmns Sooioles or the travelling 
Menechmns on reaching maturity, went out in search of his brother * 
and in course of his wandering came to Epidamnum where 
the other Meneehmus is dwelling. Flis resemblanoe to his twin 

(tho oitizen Menoohoins) natnrally leads to erors and oonfnsion ■ 

« 

and, in Plautus'es Comedy, it is these errors which are the material 
of the play. 

After the openin'; of the play we find that Meneehmus the citizen 

t 

(accompanied by his parasite Penioulns) has made an engagement 
to dine with a oonrtezan named Erotinm. But Erotlnm’s servant 
makes the very natural mistake of tahing Meneehmus the traveller 
(who has just landed) for the oitizen. The result is that 
Meneohmns the traveller dines with the oonrtezan, and is entrusted 
by her with a oloah which has been purloined by his brother from 
his wife and with a chain which is Erotium’s own property—^the 
first to be taken to a dyer in order to be cleaned and dyed and the 
•eoond to be repaired by a goldsmith. 

Meanwhile the wife of the oitizen Menechmur (egged on by Penicubes) 
•takes her husband to task for the loss of her cloak and sends him to 
reclaim it^from Erotinm. 

Meanwhile, walking through the oity, she herself comes upon 

a 

Meneohmns the traveller with the telltale cloak upon his shoulders, 
and na^^ally mistakes him for her husband. Recriminations 
ensne ; and the wife (Mhliar) oalli in her father (Senex) to her help. 
Meneohmns is charged with madness, and actually feigns madness, 
to deceive them. But when they go in search of a doctor, he makes 
his escape t6 the ship. * 
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'‘^Malier and Senex returning with a doctor (Medicos correapond' 
ing to Pinch in Shakespeare's play upon Menechemus C. who is on 
the point of being forcibly arrested when he'is saved by the timely 
appearance ^of Menechmus T’s servant ; and the citisen in his 
gratitude at being saved promises the stave his freedom. 

Shortly afterwards, the slave tcomes upon his own master whom 
be reminds of the promise of freedom. But of coarse Menechemus 
T.icnows nothing of it and is on the point of beating his servant 
when the citizen Menechmus arrives upoh the scene, and the whole 
mystery is cleared up. 

Let us see how Shakespeare modifies this story to suit his own 
purposes. ^ 

1. In the first place, he discards such superfluous figures as 
the parasite Peniculus, the father-in-law Senex, and the servant of 
Erotium. 

But his additions are important than his omissions. 

2. Thus he fills out the story by the introduction of the twin 
Dromios with all their infinite humour and drollery. 

3. He imparts a love-element to the d|aina by the introduction 
of Luciana. 

4. He supplies a pathetic background to the story (and thus 
makes the comedy more effective) by introducing the account of 
Aegeon and his shipwreck. 

“In short,”—to quote the language of Mir. Henry Cunningham 
—“there is such wealth of new invention and construction in the 
Errors as to raise it to the Status of an original play.” 

B. Characterittics which mark out the 'Errors* 
as bne of Shakespeare’s early plays. 

Like Lovis Labour Lost and the Two Gentlemen of Verona^ 
the Errors also has been regarded as one of Shakespeare’s early 
plays—and this quite aoart from any evidence of date and simply^ 
upon the style, language and characterization of the play. It may 
be jdst as well therefore to deal with some of the literary charac¬ 
teristics of these early plays. 
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(1) In the first place, there is the question of character-pain 
ting* This skill in characterization which is the browning? glory of 
Shakespeare’s later tragedies appears but faintly in the earlier 
dramas. 

(2) Then there is the question of rhyme. As Shakespeare grew 

It 

in maturity of dramatic art, h e be^ an t o discard rhyme mo re and 
mote and to stick more and more closely to blank verse. But in 
the Errors^ rhyme constitutes fully one third of the book—a propor¬ 
tion which is unusually large as compared with Shakespeare’s later 
work. 

(3) The rhymed quatrains a^d couplets which we find in the 
love-scene of the play (III. 2)^ear atmarked affinify to Venus and 
Adonis and the Rape of Lucrece —poems whlah we know were 
written and published in the early part of Shakespeare’s life. 

(4) Noticeable also is the very* large proportion of the comic 
iritmier (the rhyme doggrel of Chaucer’s Sir Tbopas) which 
occurs in the play. There are about 100 lines of this verse and 
they have been put generally in the mouth of one of the Dromio 
brothers. 

(5) Lastly, there are those interminable puns, quibbles and 
verbal conceits of which we have such a copious supply in the play. 

C. Shakespeare’s Latin. 

This question becomes of importance in considering as to whe¬ 
ther Shakespeare went to the original of Plautus or only consulted a 
translation in writing his Comedy. dqubt Shakespeare, knew 
some Latin ; but the balnace of opinion would seem to be in favour 
of the view that he read Latin with diflSculty apd therefore was 

. > ' Tlii' 

much more likely to have consulted a translation than the original 
Text in getting up his plot. 

The reasons in support of this view may be thus indicated. 

(I) In the first place, there is the standing gibe—mot meant as 
a. gibe at all but as a plain statement of fact-*-that Shakespeare 
knew Mittle Latin and less Greek*. 
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(2) Thetii though "Shakespeare was a pupil in the Grathtl^r** 
schoo} of StraffoM in his youth, the decaying circumstances’ <^!iis 
father seem to have led to his early withdrawal from tbe'place. 
and it is unlikely that in the short period of his schooting'.he 
acquired any very profound acquaintance with Latin. 

(3) Again, the early days of Shakespeare’s career in London 
were a perpetual light with poverty-—a strenuous attempt to secure 
a foothold for himself in the shifting sands of London’s crowded' 
and turbid swirl of life : and it is extremely unlikely that he could 
have found any opportunity during this *scambling’ time to mend 
the deficiencies of hia early education. 

(4) Liter on, what between acting, managing and play-writing, 
Shakcsoeare’s time seems to have been too fully occupied to have 
allowed any opportunity for leisurely study. 

Tne conclusion seems to be plain, therefore, that Shakespeare 
never nad any very ripe or profound acquaiintance llrith Latin. 
Such being the case-~and considering his swift and facile methods 
of compoiitiou—it is improbable that he would have bothered him* 
self about plodding through the heavy pages of an obscure text 
when a translation was near at band. • 

D. Shakespeare’s Law. 

Malone first started the theory that Shakespeare must hive 
spent some part ot his London life as a, clerk or apprentice in an 
attorney's office. This conclusion seems to be based npon the fact 
that the ‘technical language of the law’ runs from his pen with an 
aptness and facility which is very unusual in an outsider ^nd 
which points unmistakeably to a close and inside acquaintance 
with the law. 

Others ffave sought to explain away the fact^partly (i) by the 
universality and what may be called the mobility of Shakespeiare’s 
genius ; (2) partly by the supposition that he must have collogued 
with lawyers, and thus picked up a casual familiarity with the 
current phrases of the law ; and (3) partly on the ground that his 
father was involved in a good deal litigation and that he, as his 
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lather’s son, could not have helped pickingF up a certain necessary 
fiitpiliarity with the technical language of the law.' 

Without taking up the task of pronouncing upon the general 
merits of the question, let us consider the matter in its bearing 
upon the present play. 

Mr. Henry Cunningham who argues strenuously in favour of 
the theory that Shakespeare had passed some part of his life in 
an attorney’s office and had thus acquired a working familiarity 
with the law has complied, in support of his'View, a list of the legal 
expressions used by Shakespeare in the Comedy of Errors. 

Below we give his list in extenso, and our observations there* 
upon. 

(1) References to the law of property and conveyancing. 

(a) This fooi-begged patience in thee will be left. (II, i. 41.) 

(< 5 ) And make a common of my serious hours. (II. ii. 29.) 

(fT) There’s no time for a man to recover his hair. 

May hp not do it by fine and recovery H (II. ii. 71-73.) 

« (d) That you beat me ai the mart, I have your hand to 
show. (III. i. 12.) 

(e) If the shin were parchment., and the blows you gave 
me were ink (III, i. 13.) 

(/) It is a branch and Parcel of mine oath (V. i. to8.) 

(2) References to legal procedure. 

{a) Now, trust me, were it not against our law, 

Against my crown., my oath, my dignity, 

Which princes, would they, tnay not disappul 

^ My soul should sue as advocate for thee (I i. M44-t47.) 

(h) For slander lives upon succession, for ever boused 
where 11 gets possession. ^ I II. i. 1 12* 13) 

> {c) ril attach you by the officer. (IV. i. 6.) 

. id) No, he IS in Tartar ^mbo, worse than hell. (IV. ii. 56). 
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(e) A devil in an epeHasting garmmi (IV 

(/) A fellow all in buff (,, 

<r) One, that, before the /udgtHtnA carries 

the soul to hell 

(A) He is *resUd on ihe case 
(f ) Tell me at wh&se suit. 

Was he arrested on a bond^ 

(j) If an hoar meet a sergeant 
\k) An«l a sergeant m the way 
(/) Why ‘tis a plain case 
{m) Gives them a bob, and ^rests them 

(n) Gives them suits of durance 

(o) And will have no attorney but myself 
General references. 

(a) Have seal’d bis rigorous statutes with their 

. bloods (I. i. 9) 

[b) Time is a very bankrupt (IV. ii. 62) 

fc) Against the laws and statutes of the this 


t. 44), 
\ » 46 J 

G 47) 
If 53 ) 
(m .» 60 ; 

• (»» II 65) 

(IV. ill. ao) 
(IV. iii. 22) 
(IV. tii, 24) 
(V. i. 102) 


town. (V. i. 128) 

{d) Why, what an intricate impeach is thi« ! (V. i. 272) 
Now It cannot be said that this list is at all convincing or con¬ 
clusive, Of the 26 instances adduced by Mr. Cunningham, there 
aVe not more than two which point unmistakeably lu a close ancf 
intimate familiarity with the law : the rest are such as have either 
passed into the current vocabulary of daily speech or can be ‘easily 
picked up by any man of the world in the or6iy;iary course of 
business. To me it seems absurd that a man should be pronounced 
to have been ari attorney’s apprentice simply because he uses such 
words as parchrdtni^ parcel^ bankrupt^ statutes, impeach, or. attof 
ney. Again, from the shower of pharases which Sakespeare pours 
upon us about ^arrest by’an officer of the counter/ it might well be 
concluded that Shakespeare at same time or other in his career had 
an interesting experience of a debtor’s prison I but it would be 
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Very unsafe to conclude from them that they indicate any 
intimate familiarity with' the law.—In fact, as we have s^d before, 
there are only two expressions which betray an unmistakable 
familiarity with the law—vis, the phrase about 'fine and recovery* 
(IlV'a. 73) and the [other expression * about ‘succession and 
possession’ (III. i. 112—113.) * Fool-begged'—if we were quite sure 
that it referred to the custom of ‘begging one as a foor—would 
point to the same conclusion : bu: the matter is far from being. 

clear. 
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DRAMATHS PERSONS. 


SouNua^ duke of EphesuB. 

^OEON, a merchant of Syracuse. 

AntipholUS of Ephe«u8, f twin brothers, and Bons to vEgevin and 
Antipuolus of SyracuEie,\iEinilia 

Dromio of Epheaus, /twin brothers, and attendants on the two 
l>HOMio of SyraeuHe./AntipholuaeB- 
Baltmazaii, a merchant. 

Anoelo, a goldsmith. 

First Merchant, friend to Autipholua of Sytnlcuae* 

Second Merchant, to whom Angelo is a debtor. 

Pjnoh, a schuolmagtei'. 


wife to ./^igteon, an abbess of Ephesus. 
AdhiaHa, wife to Aiitipholua df Ephesus. 
Lociana, her sister. 

• Luck, servant to Adriana. 

A Courtezan. 


Caol«r, Officers, and other Attendants 
ScBNR : Ephesus. 

Duration of Action, 

A single day, ending about 5 p. ic« 
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ACT I. 

ScBNB 1. A hall in the Duks’s palace. 

Enter Duke, ^geon. Gaoler, Officlers, aad ether 

Atteodaats, 

^ge- Proceed, Solinus, to procure my fall 
And by the doom of death end woes and all. 

Duke. Merchant of Syracusan plead no more ; 

I am not partial to infringre our laws : 

The enmity and discord wfiif h of late 5 

Sprungr from the rancorous outragre of your duke 
To merchants, our well^dealingr countrymen, 

Who, w^ting: to red;^m their liy<^, 

Have seal’d his rigorous statutes with ^eir bloods, 
Excludes all pity from our theatening looks. 10 

ACT I. 

ScENR -I, A hall tie. 

^E^ton^Fruoeed, ScHuuh, to briQg aboat luy ruiu ; and by parsing 
t'eutnnce of death against me, put au entl to tiiU miserable exiftteuce of 
mine. 

Z7uib€—Merchant of Syraoaae, do not plead further for your gfc, for 
'J am reluctant to break the laws of our country. Beaidei, all pity is 
banished from my looks when I remember the enmity and discord 
that now prerail between onr countries and which is the remit of the 
riudictive malice with which your Dake hae pursaed oar merchants— 
men engaged in the lawful pursnit of commerce, who, for want of 
money to redeem their lives, hare satisfied the vengeful require* 
ments ofyoor laws by shedding their blood. And since the outbreak 
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For, lioce the mortal and intestine jars 
'Twixt thy seditious countrymen and us, 

It hath in solemp synods beeu 
Both by the Syracusians and ourselves, 

To admit no traffic to our ^vcr^ towns : 15 

Nay, more, 

If any born at Ephesus be seen 
At aoy Syracusian marts and fairs ; 

A^ain, if any Syracusian born 

Come to the bay of Ephesus, he die^t 20 

His Roods confiscate to the duke's dispose, 

Unless a thousand marks be levied, 

To quit the penalty and to ransom him. 

Thy substance, valued at the hiRhest rate, 

Cannot amount unto a hundred marks ; 25 

Therefore, by law thou art condemn'd to die. 

Yet this my comfort ; when your'words 
are done, 

■My woes end likewise with the evening sun. 


of this fatal fead bct'vrecn oar two oonntries, it has been decreed in 
solemn oonnoll both by as and by the Syracasiana that there ehould 
be no intercourse of commerce between onrsclrea. Nay, if any man 
born at Ephesns is seen in the fairs and markets of Syraoase or if 
any man born in Syraoase lands in the bay of Ephesus, he will be 
forthwith sentenced to death and his goods will be confiscated and 
placed at the disposal of the Dnke^nnless ho can pay a fine of 1000 
marks to fulfil the penalty and redeem his life. Bat the total worth 
of all yoar' property estimated its highest valae cannot exceed 
100 marks ; and therefore under the dne requirements of the law you 
must be condemned to death. 

.^yeoa—Yet 1 hare one comfort in death, vii. that my woes also 
will ead with life when your sentence is carried into exeontion. 
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Duke, Well» Syratuslad,' say in l>Hef the cause 30 
Why thou def^arteifst from thy native home, 

And for what causa thou earnest to Ephesus. 

uSgt. A heavier task could not have been imposed 
Than 1 to sptak my griefs unspeakable : 

Vet, that the world may witness that my end 35 

Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence, 

I’ll utter what my sorrow gives me leave. 

In Syracusa was I bom, and wed 
Unto a woman, happy but for me. 

And by me too, had not our hap been bad. 40 

With her 1 lived in joy ; opr wealth increased 
By prosperous voyages I often made 
To ^idajmnum ; till my factor’s death. 

And the great care of goods at random left, 

Drew me from kind embracements of my spouse : 45 

From whom my absence was not six months old, 

Duke —^Well, Syraoasian, tell me briefly as to how you left your 
natire home and why it ie that you have come to Ephesue. 

.iEyeon—No more grievous task oould possibly be imposed upon me 
than to talk about the unspeakable misery of my life. Yet, so far 
as my sorrow allows me do so, I will tell you everything in order 
that the world may know that J came }»erc, not for the purpose of 
committing any offence but only prompted i>y the rooted affection 
of nature. I was born at Syracuse and was wedded to a woman who 
would have been happy but for mo ,* and, except fur sheer ill luck, 
she would not have been rendered unhappy even by me. I lived 
happily with her for sometime, and our wealth continued to hiorease 
by snooessfnl commercial intercourse with Epidamnum. But after 
a time, the death of my factor (agent) and the consequent necessity 
of talcing greater of my goods which had been left scattered in 
various ccimpelled me to leave home and withdraw from 

the embrace of ttxf spouse. And ere six months were over, my 
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dbfore herself, almost at faiatiag andir 
The pleasing punishment that women besr,t 
Had made provision for her following me. 

And soon and safe anived where I was. 

There had she not been long but she became 
A joyfal mother of two goodly sons ; 

And, which was strange, the one so like the other. 

As could not be distingnish’d bat by names. * 

That very hour, and in the self-same inn, 

A meaner woman was delivered 
^ Of such a burden, male twins, both alike : . 

Those, for their parents were exceeding poor, 

I bought, and brought up to attend my sons. 

My wife, not meanly proud of two such bdys, 

Made daily motions for our home return : ^ n .. 

Unwilling 1 agreed ; alas ! too soon 

We came aboard. 

A league from Kpidamnum had we sail'd, 

Before the always wind-obeying deep 65 

wifo also—thoagh labouring then under the heavy weight of 
pregnancy— made arrangements to follow mo and joined me where 
f wap, at Epidamnnm. Shortly afterwards she gave birth to a 
pair uf lovely twins ; and strangely enough, thc'se twins were exactly 
alike in all partionlars and oonld be separately distingnUhed only 
by their separate uymes. Again, on that very day when my wife 
gave birth to this pair of twini^ another womMi of humble rank in 
the self-same inn was similarly delivered of another pair of twins, 
both exactly alike in appearance ; and as the parents < of this latter 
pair) were very poor we purchased the twins fvenn them and brought 
them np to act respeetirely as the servants of onr twin children. 
My wife, justly proud of our two handsome boys, mged me every 
day to return home. At last, nnwiUingly, 1 egreed to her pro^sal 
and osme on board a ship^ alas, too soon 1 Wa had sailed a league 

I 
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Gave any traffic instance of onr harm : 

But lonffer did we not retain much hope ; ^ 

For what obscured liffht the heavens did ffrant 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds , 

A doubtful warrant of immediate death ; ^0 

Which, tbouffh myself would ffladly have embraced. 

Yet the incessant weepinffs of my wife. 

Weeping: before for what she saw must come. 

And piteous plaininffs of the pretty babes, 

That mourn’d for fashion, iffnorant what to fear, 75 
Forced me to seek delays for them and me. 

And this it was, for other means was none : 

The sailors souffht for safety by our boat, % 

And left the ship, then sinkinff-ripe, to us : 

My wife, more careful for the latter^born, ^0 

Had fasten’d him unto a small spare mast. 

Such as se^arinff men provide for storms 
To him one of the other twins was bound. 


beyond EphesuB before the sea—always responsire to erery impalse 
of wind—gave the least indication of alarm. But when danger 
oame, it came all too swiftly and suddenly and allowed ns no interral 
of hope; and the dim, faint light which onme from the oloaded face of 
the hearen^only conveyed to onr minds the fearful certainty of imme 
diate death Kor myslef I was quite prepared to embrace ^eath gladly 
when it oame i but the incessant prayei s of my wife, weeping for the 
fate which she found to be inevitable, and the piteous clamour of the 
babes who w^t for company being ignorant of the danger they 
ran-^these compelled me to seek some respite for themselves and for 
me And this was the arrangement that 1 made'—there being no 
other means available, as the sailors had escaped in the boats and 
hadt left ^ my family alone in the sinking ship: my wife, careful of 
the safety of the younger twin, fastened him to one of those spare 
masts whioh sailors sometimes keep in store to provide againit the 
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Whilst t had been like heedful of the other : 

The children thus disposed, my wife 9pd I, 85 

Fixing our eyes on whom our care was ^x'd, 

Fasten’d ourselves at either end the mast; 

And floating straight, obedient to the stream, 

^ Was carried towards Corinth, as we thought. 

At length the sun, gazing upon the earth, 90 

* Dispersed those vajpours that offended us ; < * 

And, by the beneht of his wished light,, 

The seas wax’d calm, and we discovered 
Two ships from far making amain to us, 

, Of Corinth that, of EpidaurOs this : * 95 

But ere they came,—O, let me say no more 1 
Gather the sequel by that went before. 

Duke. Nay, forward, old man ; do not break off so ; 

For we may pUy, though not pardon thee. 

^ge. O, had the gods done so, I had not now 100 

omergenoy of storma, and together with the child nhe bound one of 
the attendant twins also; while 1 performed a similar service for onr 
elder child and the other twin (who attended upon him). Haring thus 
disposed of the children, I and my wife bonnd ourselves respeolirely 
to either end of the mast—the attention of each bein|; fixed upon -the 
ohild of whom we had respeotirely taken charge The mast, follow¬ 
ing the current of the sea, drifted straight on towards Corinth, as it 
^ seemed to us ; and when the sun peeped out again over the earth and 
dispersed the harmful darkness of mists and clouds, and the sea grew 
calm under the beneficent influenoe of this light, we found ^hat two 
ships were making swiftly in our direction—one belonging to Corinth 
and another to Epidaurus. But ere we could reach them,—I cannot 
oonclude this story, and I pray yon to guess the rest! 

Dttibo—Nay, go on with your story, old man. Do not break off 
that prematurely; for though I cannot pardon yon Inr our laws yet 
^ our hearts use full of pity for you. 

, .(^peoa—O, if the Gods had been equally pitiful, there would have 
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Worthily term*d them merciless to us ! 

Fof> ere the ships could meet by twice five leagues. 

We were encounter'd by a mighty rock ; 

Which being violently borne upon, 

Our helpful ship was splitted in the midst; 105 

thatf in this unjust divorce of us, ^ 

Fortune had left to both of us alike 
What to delight in, what to sorrow for.) 

Her part, poor soul ’ seeming as burdened 

With lesser weight, but^ot with lesser woe, no 

Was carried with more speed before the wind ; 

^ And in our sight they three were taken up 
By fishermen of Corinth, as we thought. 

At length, another ship had seized on us , 

And, knowing whom it was their hap to save, 115 

Gave healthful welcome to their shipwreck’d guests , 

Ijipen no oocaaion for me to reproaoh them for their craelty as aow 1 
ban justly do ;* for while the resoning ships were still at a distance 
of ten miles from ns, we came npon a hnge rock in oar bourse; and 
the mast, dashed violently against this rock, broke up in the middle 
Thns, by this cruel and unjust partition, both I anM my wife were left 
with something m which to take delight and ‘«omethiag for which 
to sorrow ever more Sfy wife’s part of the mast (as being burdened 
with lesser wei|jht though not burdened with lestsc r woo) was driven 
more swiftly before tbe wind; and they three in onr very sight, we» 
taken up and rescued by fishermen from Corinth as they appesred 
to be. After a time, wo too were seized and rosoued by the other 
ship; and thesis people, recognising whom they had been fortunate 
enoi^gh to save, gave a cordial iweloome to ns. Also, they wonl^ 

- . . I " ' — —^— 

* ‘You say that yon have pity for me. But, if the gods had been 
equally pitiful, there would been no occasion for me to blan# 
thipi, fopfihebr qniifty--as now I can justly do** 
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And would have reft the fishers of their prey. 

Had not their bark been very slow of sail; 

And therefore homeward did they bend their coarse. 

Thus have you heard me sever'd from my bliss, i/o 

. That by misfortunes was my life prolong'd. 

To tell sad stories of my own mishaps. 

Duke. And, for the sake of them thou sorrowest for, 

Do me the favour to dilate at full 

What hath befall'n of them and thee till now. 12$ 

^ge. My youngest boy, and f et my eldest care, 

At eighteen years became inquisitive 
After his brother : and importuned me 
That his attendant—so his case was like. 

gladly bare resoued the rest of my family from the fishing vessel of 
Oorlnth if their otrn ship had not been too slow and thas un¬ 
able to overtake the other; and so (reluotantly) they tom their 
eourte homewards. Thus t hare told you the whole ikory of how I was 
divorced from happiness and how it is misfortune alone that has leng¬ 
thened out my life in order that I may have to tell the sad story of 
my life,in my old age. 

Duke —In the name of your lost family, I beg that you will tell 
me in detail as to what has happened to you and to them in this long 
Interval. 

Al(feon-~M.y youngest ohild—*who yet was the first object of my 
oare—became carious about the fate of his brother when he was 
about 18 years of age - * and he entreated me forthef that, in search 
of hie brother,he should be attended by his servant—for this servant 
alao was in similar plight with himself: he too had lost his twin 

* Notice the discrepancy between the aooonnt given here and at 
7S. There we were told that it was the mother who took charge 
of the youngest child while ^re It is suggested that the youngest 
remained with the father. (Throughouli the rest of the play, it is 
ImpAlolldy talcen for granted that H was the younger Amtipholus who 
was reeoued with his father). 
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Reft of his brother, hot retain'd his name-** • 150* 

Might bear him company in the qnest of him : 

Whom whilst 1 labour'd of a love to see, 

I hazarded the loss of whom I loved. 

Five summers have 1 spent in furthest Greece, 

Roaming clean through the bounds of Asia, 135 

And, coasting homeward, came to Ephesus ; 

Hopeless to find, yet loath to leave unsought 
Or that or any place that harbours men. 

But here must end the story of my life ; 

And happy were I in my timely death, 140 

Could all my travels warrant me they live. 

Hapless ^Egeon, whom the fates have mark’d 
To bear the extremity of dire mishap ! 

trust me, were it not against our laws. 


brother and bore only the name to remind him of the lost. Thas it 
happened that, in mj loving anxiety to see the child whom I had 
lost, I hasardod the loss of the child whom I possessed.t Since then 
I have spent five years in wandering all over the regions of farther 
Greece ; have qaite ranged through the bounds of Asia from one end 
to another; and have at last arrived at Ephesas on my way back to 
home—hopeless of ever finding my children and yet unwilling to 
leave unsopght any place where man may dwell. But here at last the 
story of my life comes to a close; and yet I should gladly meet 
death if only my travels could give me the assurance that my chil¬ 
dren were alive! 

DtiJke —^Unfortunate ^Egeon, surely you have-been singled out by 
the Fa^s iu order to bear the direst extremities of misfortune 1 Beli¬ 
eve' me, I would myself have gladly pleaded for your life if such a 


f Mark the antithesis.' *To pogH$9 the child / kdd loti, / hazarded 
the lose of the child 1 jmeetzed* 
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^ Against my Cfown, my oath, my dignity, 145 

Which princes, would they, may not disannul, 

' My soul should sue as advocate for thee. ^ 

But though thou art adjudged to the death 

And passed' sentence may not be recall'd 

But to our honour's great disparagement, 150 

Yet will I favour thee in what I can. 

Therefore, merchant, I'll limit thee this day 
To seek thy life by beneficial help : 

Try all the friends thou hast in Ephesus ; 

Beg thou, or borrow, to make up the sum, 155 

And live; if no, then thou art doom’d to die. 

Gaoler, take him to thy custody. 

Gao/. I will, my lord. 

Hopeless and helpless doth ^Egeon wend, 

But to procrastinate his lifeless end, •[JS'xeuu/. 160 


-oonrse had not been against my position as sovereign, and against 
-my royal oath and the laws of our ooanrty—laws which kings mast 
not abrogate even if they wish to do so. Bat though yon have been 
sentenced to death and the sentence cannot be annulled except 
to the loss of my honour, yet 1 will show you as much favour 
as I can. Therefore, merchant, I give you respite for a day in or¬ 
der that, by the kindly help of generous persons, you may get money 
to redeem your life. Try all the friends that yon may have at 
Ephesus, and seek, by begging or borrowing, to make up ^he money 
that is required for your ransom. If you cannot do that then of 
coarse you are fated to meet death. Meanwhile, Jailor, take him in 
custody. 

(Fooler— 

JI.—l gp .fqtrth helpless, and hopeless 9i reoaiviug any help; and 
this delay but serves to lengthen out tlia miserably audr uf my Uto. 
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ScB»i IL Tjjfi Mart. 

Enttr Antipholus of Syracuse* Dbomxo of 
Syracuse, and First Merchant. 

First Mer, Therefore, give out you are of Epidamnum, 
Lest that your goods too soon be confiscate. 

This very day, a Syracusian merchant 
1 $ apprehended for arrival here ; 

And, not being able to buy out his life, 5 

According to the statute of the town. 

Dies ere the weary sun set in the west. 

There is your money that I had to keep. 

Ant, S. Go bear it to the Centaur, where we host, 

And stay there, Droraio, till I come to thee. to 

Within this hour it will be dinner time : 

Till that, ril view the manners of the town, 

Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings, 

And then return and sleep within mine inn ; 


SCEITE 2. 

» 

m not let oat the fact that you come from Syrnouse; 

say rather that you belong to Epidamnaw, for otherwise your goods 
will be at once confiscated. This very day a .Syracusian merchant 
has been arrested for coming here ; and as he has not been able to 
pay the ransom that is required by the law of the town, he will hare 
to die ere set of sun.—Meanwhile, here is the money that you entms* 
ted to me. 

Anlu 5.—(Speaking to Dromio 3.) Go, carry it to the inn where 
w© are patting up, and stay there till my return. It is still an hoar 
before dinner ; and till then 1 shall walk abont, studying the nan' 
ners of the plaoe, viewing the merohants, and gazing npon the 
ba ndsome honsee of the And then I will tetarn and Maep et 
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For with long travel I am stiff and weary. x c 

Get thee away. 

i^(7. S, Many a man wonld take yon at yonr word. 
And go indeed, having so good a man. [ Exit. 

Ant. S. A trusty villain, sir, that very oft. 

When I am dull with care and melancholy, 20 

Lightens my humour with his merry jests. 

What, will you walk with me about the town, 

And then go to my inn and dine with me ? 

First Mer. I am invited, sir, to certain merchants, 

Of whom I hope to make much benefit ; 25 

I crave your pardon. Soon at 5 o'clock, - 
Please you, Fll meet with you upon the mart. 


the inn, for I am stiff and tired with all my travels. Mal^ off now¬ 
and ran to the inn. 

Dro. 5.—There are many servants who would promptly take you 
at yonr word ond inuthe off in real earnest having such easy meauR 
at his disposal.* 

[Dromio goes away.] 

Anti. Addressing the merchant) He is a trusty fellow, Sir ; 
and often when I am oppressed withvoare and melancholy, he cheers 
up my spirits with his merry jests. Well, will you come with me 
for a walk about the town ? And then we shall return together tc 
the inn and dine in oompany. 

tit Mirr.— I shall beg you to e^tcasO me, Sir ; for I have been invit 
ed by^certain merchants and hope to make some profit out of them : 
but it pleases you, I shall meet you again at the Exchange at rt 


*The idea is this : 'Ton entrust me with a large sum of money 
and then ash me to make off. And having uuOh ample means at his 
disposal, mosttserrants Would be ready to' thke youl at yonr word, 
aud maka off iu ifhmesh—ii. show you awlean pair of heels.* 
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And afterward consort yon till J»edi*tiiiie : 

My present business calls me from yon now. 

Ant. S, Farewell till then : 1 will go lose myself, 30 
And wander up and down to view the city. 

Ftrsi Mer, Sir, I commend you to your own content. 

[Exit. 

Ant. S. ^ He that commends me to mine own content, 
Commends me to theHhing I cannot get. 

1 to the world am like a drop of water, 35 

That in the ocean seeks anothef drop ; 

Who, falling there to And hrs fellow forth, 

Unseen, inquisitive, confounds himself: 

So I, to find a mothei^ and a brother^ 

In quest of them, unhappy, lose myself,'. 40 

Enter PaoMio of Ephesus. 

Here comes the almanac of my true date. 

What noW ? how chance thdu art returned so soon ? 

o’clock Eiharp and afterwards remaig. in yonr company till bed-time. 
Meanwhile, the basiaess I hare in hand compels me to leave you now. 

Anti. S, —Well then, farewell till 5 o’clock. Meanwhile I shall 
lose myself among the crowd in the streets and walk up and down 
the city. 

Sir, 1 leave yon to the enjoyment of yoor own happy 

thoughts. 

The man, who leaves me to the enjoyment of my hapgfness, 
leaves me to enjoy something which I do not possess. My poisitofli 
in the world is like that of a tiny drop of water which, in the vast 
fields of the ocean, seeks union with another drop like into itself. 
In its attempt to find out its companion, this tiny drop—nnseea 
itself but inquisitive •tiU<«-loseB itself among the waters of the sea ; 
and so I, in my unfortunate attempt to find out my mother and 
brother, lose myself amongithe crowded population of the streets. 

[Dromio Of Ephesus eatws] 

Here oomes the exaot tememhraueer of my birth and sge. What 
is the msiter nowf How is it timt yon haps retaned so soon f 
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Dro, j?.— >Retnmad so spoil ? rather approach’d too lat^ : 
The capon burns, the pig falls from the spit, 

The clock hath strucken twelve upon the bell ; 45 

My mistress made it one upon my cheek : 

She is so hot, because the meat is cold ; 

The meat is cold, because you come not home ; 

You come not home, becauve you have no stomach ; . 

You have no stomach, having brok#yonr fast ; 50 

But we that know what 'tis to fast and pray 
Are penitent for your default to-day. 

jint. S. Stop in your wind, sir : tell me this, I pray : 
Where have you left the money that I gave you ? 
tho, R. Oh.—sixpence, that 1 had o’ Wednesday last 55 


Dro, lietarned so soon ! Say rather that 1 have come too late. 

Your dinner is over dae : the capon set for roasting is getting quite 

burnt; the big is about to drop off frhm the spit; it has strnok twelve 

upon the clock and my mistress has made it one upon my cheek.* 

My mistress is also hot and angr/. She is hot beoanse yonr dinner is 

getting cold ; the dinner is getting cold beoanse yon don’t come ; yon 

don’t come beoanse yon have no appetite ; and yon have no appetite 

because yon have already broken yonr fast. (So things work out very 

prettily in your case ; but It is very difierent with ns ! ) But we who^ 

know what it is to taste the sufferings of hanger--it is wo poor folk 

who hb.Ve to pay for yonr faults. 

♦ 

Ant. Ji .—Have done with this long-winged story of yoars ! Only 
I pray yon, tell me this—where hav 4 you left the money which 1 en* 
tmstpd to jour care ? 

Dro. Jf.—Money ! O, you mean that sum of 6d. which yon gave me on 

X .1, I. IP II 1.1 ■■ -- --. ■■■ - , ----- . 


*Note the pan in which Dromio indnlges—‘It has etrnok 12 on the 
dock ; but my mistress haa advanced the hoar as it were ; she has 
made it one by giving me a> swinging blow on^tko-sheek.* 


.9^2*^ :aiii 0 ir oP mmmub* 

' the saddler for my mistress’ cropper f 

• llie saddler had it, sir ; I kept it not. 

. '^An/. S. I am not in a ijitlhive hnmour now ; 

Tell me, and dally not, where is the money ? 

We being strangers here, how darest thoo trust 
So great a charge from thine own custody ? 

Dra. £, I pray you, jest, sir, as you sit at dinner. 

I from my mistress come to you in post ; 

If 1 return, I shall be post indeed. 

For sh^ will syre y^our fault upon my pate. 

. Methinks your maw , like mine, should be your clock. 
And strike you home without a messenger. 

AnL S. Come, Dromio, come, these jests are out of 
season ; 
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Wednesday last in order to pay the saddler for supplying my mistress 
with her crupper P Well, Sir, 1 did not keep It, I gare it immediately 
to the sadler to whom it was due. 

AtU. S ,—I am in no jesting humour now. Don't trifle with me, but 
tell mo where the money is. Seeing that we are strangers here, how 
is it that you have ventured te entrust the money to another P 

Dro. E .—If you must be jesting, please jest when you sit at dinner. 
Meanwhile I have come post (come in hot haste) from your wife ; and^ 
if 1 return without you 1 shall be made a post in very deed and fact, 
for she will score your fault upon my head t.i. will cudgel me soundly 
for your fault.* Speaking for myself my stomaoh borves as my ojook 
(t.<. it sends me home when it is timejfor dinner) ; and 1 wish that it 
would do so in your case too, 'so that you should return home at 
dinner>time without any messenger having to be sent for you. 

Ant. S. —Come, come, Dromio, your jests are out of time ; reserve 

*Ncte tbe pun upon the words 'post,' ‘post.* The first post meanr 
‘post haste’ ; while the second post refers to the wooden post which 
used to stand in taverns and upon which seprea were chalked fof the 
purpose of reojiconinir. j 
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Reserve them till a merrier lioar than this. * 

Where is the gold I gave in charge to thee ? 7c 

Bro. £. To ino, sir ? wl^l^oii gave no gold to me. 

Ant, S, Come on, sir knave, have done jour foolishness. 
And tell me how thou hast disposed thy charge. 

Bro. E, My charge was but to fetch you from the marc 
Home to your house, the Phoenix, sir, to dinner. 75 

My mistress and her sister stays for you. 

Ant. S. Now, as I am a Christian, answer me 
1 n what safe place you have bestow’d my tf^^ney ; 

Or 1 shall break that merry sconce of yours 

That stands on tricks when I am undisposed. 8e 

Where is the thousand marks thou hadst of me ? 

Bro E. I have some marks of yours upon my pate, 
Some of my mistress’ marks upon my shoulders. 

But not a thousand iftarks between you both. 


them for a season when 1 shall be merrier than now. Meanwhile, 
where is the gold that 1 gave to yonr oare f 

Dro. E .—Do you mean, Sir, that you gave any gold to mo ? Why, 
you have done nothing of the sorb ! 

Ant. S.—Come on, you rogue; but an end to this folly and tell 
jne straight what you have done with the money entrusted to you. 

Dro. E.-r-Sir, my only order (charge) was to luring you from the 
market place to your home at the sign of the Phoenix. My mistress 
and her sister are waiting there (or you to dine with them. 

Ant. 5.*—‘Now, as 1 am a Christian yon mutt tell me in whose 
custody you have kept the moue^ or 1 shall break the foolish head of 
yonra which persists in jesting s^en I am not in the humour for it. 
Where is the sum of 1000 marks that 1 gave to you t 

Dro, E .—No doubt, I bear some marks from yon. upon my head and 
I bear some marks from the mistress upon my shoulders ; but sorely 
all these taken together would not make ap a thonaand marks* between 

*Notioe the pun in 'marks*. In tt. 82, 88, the wcv^ means 
^marks of blows,' while iu 1. 34, It means the cola 'mark*. 
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If I should pay your worship those agaii^ $5 

Perchance, you will not bear th^ patiently. 

Ant. S. Thy mistress’ marks ? what fnistress, slave, 
hast thou ? 

Dfv. E. Your worship’s wife, my mistress at the 
Phoenix ; 

She that doth fast till you come home to dinner, 

And prays that you will hie you home to dinner. 90 

Ant. S. What, wilt thou flout me thu.s unto my face, 

Being forbid ? There, take you that, sir knave. 

J)ro. E. What mean you, sir ? for God’s sake, hold 
your hands ! 

Nay, an you will not, sir, I’ll take my heels. [Exit. 

Ant. S. Upon my life, by some device or other 95 
I The villain is q’erraug ht of all my money, • 

I 'Phey say this town is full of cojiwnage ■ < 3 ^ if'c-J * 

I As, nimble j ugglers that deceive the eye, ... 

them. And if 1 were to return all these marks in kind, surniy you would 
not bear with me very patiently then ! 

Ant. S .—What mistress are you talkin|p of, you slave ? 

Dt'o. £. —Well, it is my mistress who lives at the Pheehix and who 
your worship’s^ife ; it is she that is waitinj^ for you now to come home 
to dinner and who prays that you will hasten home for this dinner. 

Ant. S. —What, will you still persist is jesting when I have asked 
you not to do so ? Welt, then, take that for your , pains ! (Beats 
Dro. E.) 

Dfv. £.—What do you mean by beating me. Sir ? Hold ypur hands 
for God’s sake ; and if you won’t do so, I shall take to my heels. 

(Dro. E« runs away) 

Ant. S .—Upon my life, I am afraid that, some trick or other, 
this rqgue has been cheated ol all my money. They say that this 
town is full nil sorts of tricks and tncksters~<clever jailers that 
deceive the eye, evil magicians who can diange the maid, terrible 
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^ Dark- working sorcerers that change the mind, 
f Soul-killing witches that deform the body, loo 

I Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

•k 

, And many such-hke liberties of sin. t / -r ^ 

‘If it prove so, I will be gone the sooner. 

) ’ll to the Centaur, to go seek this slave *• 

1 greatly fear my money is not safe. [ Exit. 

ACT II. 

Scene I. The house oj Antipholus of Ephesus. 

Enter Adriana and Luciana. 

Adr. Neither my husband nor the slave return’d, 

That in such haste 1 sent to seek his master 1 
Sure, Luciana, it is two o’clock. 

Luc, Perhaps some merchant hath invited him. 

And from the mart he’s somewhere gone to dinner. 5 

Good sister, let us dine, and never fret ; 

A man is master of hu? liberty : 

witches that can distort the body, disguised cheats, glib and talkative 
quacks, and other licensed offenders* of the same sort. If this be really 
the case then I shall get away from the place all the sooner. Meanwhile. 
I must go to the inn in order to find out my slave again ; (but) 1 am very 
much afraid that my money is lost. 

ACT II. 

SCK.NB 1. 

,‘iii/uuta —How is it that neither of them has yet come back, though 
’ 1 sent the servant in such haste to look for his master } Surely, Luciana, 
it must be 2 o’clock now. 

Ziir.^Perhaps he has been invited by some merchant and has 
gone straight from the Exchange to dinner. Good sister, let us finish 
dinner and don’t vex yourself over much about these things. Surely, 
a man is full master of his actions. Besides, men are very much 

People who are authorized to commit sii^ Rs it were. 
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Time k tiUeir Waster ; and,^ when they se9 time, 
rhe^ ’ll go pr cotne : if so, be patient, sister. 

Adr. Why should their liberty than ours be more ? lo 

Luc. Because their business still lies out o’ door. 

Adr. Look, when I serve him so, he takes it ill. 

Lui. O, know he is the bridle of your will. 

Adr. There’s none but asses will be bndled so. 

Luc. Why, headstrong liberty is lash’d with woe. ^15 
’here’s nothing situate under heaven’s eye * 

But hath his bound, in earth, in sea, in sky : 

'i'he beasts, the fishes, and the winged fowls. 

Are their males, subjects and at their controls : 

Men, more divine, the masters of all these, 20 


at the mercy of time, and they will come or go as Ume may suit. There¬ 
fore, sister, have patience. 

Adriatta —Why should men have greater liberty of action than we 
v\ omen enjoy * 

J Uiiana —Because their business always lies out of doors. 

Adriatta —If 1 treated him as he treats me, he would be sure to resent it. 
Jn other words, he would be offended if 1 failed U» keep my engagement 
with him as he has failed to lieep his with me.) 

/luiatta —That is so; but know that >our will {as the will of a 
woman and a wife) must be always checked and controlled by hitt 
desires. 

Adriana —It is only fools who will consent to be thus checked and 
controlled. 

Ltuiana —Ah, but the person that will not be checked or controlled 
suffers from manifold woes. There is nothing existing in this world<->-be 
it in earth, sea or sky—that is not subject to some sort of check or 
restraint. Even among beasts, fishes and birds, the females are subject 
to the rule and supremacy of the males. And men—who are endowed 
with intellect and soul, who are greater and more distinguished than fishes 
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Lords of the wide world and wild watery seas, 

Indued with intellectual sense and souls, /^< 

Of more pre-eminence than fish and fowls, 

Are masters to their females, and their lords : 

Then, let your will attend on their accords.^ ’ % , " ‘ 

Adr. This servitude makes you to keep unirod. ' ^ 
Luc. Not this, but troubles of the marriage-bed. 

Adr, But, were you wedded, you would bear some sway 
Lui. Ere I learn love, I’ll practise to obey. 

Adr. How if your husband start some other where ? 30 
Luc. Till he come home again, 1 would forbear. 

Adr. . Patience unmoved ! no marval though she pause . 
They can be meek tliat have no other cause. 

A wretched soul, bruised with adversity, » 

We bid l^e quiet when we hear it cry ; 35 

and birds, who, in fact, arc masters over these and lords of the wide 
world—these men, surely must be lords and masters of their females too 
And such lieing the case, see that your desires may always agree with 
their wishes. 

.Adriana —It is this servility of spirit which keeps you unmarried. 
iMciana —Ah, not that but thought of the inevitable troubles of the 
married state. 

.Adriana —But when you are married, surely you v^ould wish to exci- 
cise some control over your husband * 

/.uaana —Na>, I would learn to obey before I fell m love or 
married. 

ddriana —But what will you do if your husband bestows'his affection 
upon somebody else r 

Luciana —1 would forbear to reproach him till he returned and ex¬ 
plained the matter to me. 

Here, surely, is an embodiment of ane{ieakable pati¬ 
ence ! But those who have no cause to be ahSgO' surely afford to 
be meek ! Wbeh some wretch, suffering Svre from ffiisfortitne, b^ns> 
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But were we burden’d with like weight of pain, 

A.S much, or more, we should ourselves complain : 

So thou, that hast no unkind mate to grieve thee, 

With urging helpless patience wouldst relieve me ; 

^But, if thou live to see like right bereft, 40 

i'his fool-begg’d patience in thee will be left, 

Zut. Well, I will marry one day, but to try. 

Here comes your man ; now is your husband nigh. 

Enter Dromio of Ephesus. 

Adr. Say, is your tardy master now at hand ? 

Dro. E. Nay, he’s at two hands with me, and that 45 
my two ears can witness. * 


tu weep, we «eek to pacify him and ahiR him to keep quiet : but we 

I 

ourselves begin to complain equally loudly When we suffer from a 
similar load of misery. (Similarly, you ply me with your counsels of 
patience and self-control simply because you have no cruel husband to vex 
your spirit. But, if you live to be deserted by your hu.sband like myself, 
then this patience which makes you look like a fool or an idiot will 
desert you completely 

Liuiana —Well, then, I shall marry some day or other just fair the 
sake of experiment. Meanwhile, here comes yeur servant. So your 
husband also musft: l)e near. 

(Dromio of Ephesus enters) 

.'Idriana-^TeW me, is your lagging master now near ? (Is he at 
‘hand ?) 

Dro. E, —^lay, not to speak of being at handy he has been at two 
hands with me (in other words, he has been beating me with both his 
hands) : and my two ears can bear Witness to his blows.* 

* Mark the verbal pun in the expressions—^at hand’ and *at two hands’. 
■it hand-^itax ; and he is at two hands~^h^ has been beating me with 
both his hands. ^ 
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Adr. Say, didst thou speak with him ? know*st thou 
his mind ? 

Dto. E* Ay, ay ; he told his mind upon mine ear : 

‘ Beshrew his hand, I scarce could understand it. 

: Ltii. Spake he so doubtfully thou couldst not feel 

his meaning ? 50 

Dro. E. Nay, he struck so plainly, I could too well 

feel his blows ; and withal'so doubtfully, that I could 

scarce understand them. 

Adr. But say, I prithee, is he coming home ? 

It seems he hath great care to please his wife. 55 

Dro. Why, mistress, sure niy master is horn-mad. 
i" Adr. Horn-mad, thou villain ! 

AdHafta —But did you ^^peak to him : Do you know what he 
niean«. ? 

r>ro. E .—\ cs, yes, he made his meaning quite clear upon my ears. 
But, curse upon his hands ! I could scarce understand what hr 
meant 

Ituiatia —Did he speak so vaguely that 30 U could not guess at his 
meaning (could not AV hi'^ meaning ?) 

0)0. B- —Nay, he struck me so plainly that 1/57/ his meaning 
all right. But his action was so strange that I hardly understood its 
meaning. 

.Adnana —But is he coming home Hlease tell me that. It seems 
that he thinks it a great trouble to please his wife. 

Dro. jE‘..^VVhy, mistress, surely my master has gone clean mad 
(horn-mad) ! 

Adnattii —You rogue, do 5 ’ou venture to say that be \s horn-mad ?t 

* 'He made his meaning clear, but 1 didn’t understand what he 
meant. ’ 

t To understand the point of Adriana’s reproach wc must rementber 
that the expression horn-mad w'ould mean * cuckold', i* e. a man W'hose 
wife is unchaste. (Cf. * A horned man is a monster and a beast'.) Thu*. 
Adriana takes the expression as an imputation upon her chastity; but of 
course no such offence as meant. 
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Dro. E, I mean not cuckold-mad ; 

But, sure, he is stark mad.'/ 

When I desired him to come home to dinner, 6o 

He ask’d me for a thousand marks in gold ; 

‘ 'Tis dinner-time,’ quoth I ; ‘My gold !’ quoth he : 

‘ Your meat doth burn.’ quoth I ; ‘My gold !’ quoth he : 

‘ Will you come home ?’ quoth I ; *My gold !’ quoth be : 
Where i.s the thousand marks I gave ±hee, villain ?’ 65 

‘ The pig’, quoth I, ‘is burn’d’ ; ‘my gold !’ quoth he ; 

‘ My mistress, sir,* quoth I ; ‘Hang up thy mistress ! 

I konow thy mistress not ; out on thy mistress !’ 

Luc. Quoth who ? 

Dro. E. Quoth my master : 70 

‘I know,’ quoth he, ‘no house, no wife, no mistress !' 

So that my errand, due unto my tongue, 


Hro. Nay, I do not mean that he is» a cuckold, but only that he 
has gone stark, staring mad. When I asked him to come home to 
dinner, he began demanding from me a thousand rivarks in gold.' I said 
that it was dinner time ; he only replied—‘where is my gold ?' I said,— 
‘your meat is burning on the oven’ and he only said—‘My gold, W'here is 
it ?’ I asked, ‘will you come home’—hut his only reply was—‘where is 
my gold—where is the looo marks that I gave you, you rogue ?’ Then 
1 said, ‘my mistress—’ ; and he only replied ‘hang your mistress, 1 don’t 
know' any such person, out upon her *’ 

Ltidoim —Who Is it that said so ? 

was my master who said -^o. » He said ‘1 know- of no 
house, no wife and no mistress’. Therewith—thanks to him—he 
gave me to bear upon my shoulders the message which I ought 
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1 thank him, 1 bare home apon my shoulders; 

For, in conclusion, he did beat me there. 

Adr. Go back again, thou slave, and fetch him home. 75 
Dro. E. Go back again, and be new beaten home ? 

For God^s sake, send some other messenger. 

Adr. Back, slave, or I will break thy pate across. 

Dro. E. And he will bless that cross with other 
beating : 

Between you 1 shall have a holy head. 80 


properly to have carried upon my tongue; * for, to sum up the whole 
matter^he beat and drove me away from the place. 

Adriana . 

Dro. £.—Shall I have to go again and receive a fresh l)eat]ng 
once more ? For God's sake entrust your message to somebody 
else. 

Adrtana-^Go back,' you slave, or 1 will quite break your head 
across. 

Dfo. £.—You say that you will break my head acrossf ; and he, 
your husband, will sanctify that cross still further by beating me 
again. Thus, between you two, my head is going to be quite a 
holy one. 


* The idea is this : ‘He ought properly to have given me a message 
by word of mouth which 1 could have delivered to you with my tongue. 
But as a mater of fact, the only message which he gave me was a good 
drubbing upon my head so that, instead of canning his message upon my 
tor^e, 1 carry it upon my shoulders*. 

t Mark the verbal quibble on the words ‘cross’ and ‘across*. (The 
reference in the whole pass^e is to the old Roman Catholic practice of 
blessing by making the of the (^oss : and also of pronouncing a 
blessing upon every sign of the cross^^ Dromio’s meaning may *he thus 
fully expressed ; “You say that you will cross roy head with your blows ; 
and of coui% my head will be blessed if you thus make the mark of a 
cross ttp<XB^ It. And then your hustiand, finding tkfe cross upon ray head, 
Will blm it again with a fredi dose of beating. Thus my head will be 
twice blessed, once by you and once by him j and this double blessing 
wm mike it quite holy.” 
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Adr. Hence, prating peasant ! fetch thy master home. 
Dro. E. Am I so round with you as you with me, 
'I’hat like a football you do spurn me thus ? 

You spurn me hence, and he will spurn me hither : 

If 1 last in this service, you must case me in leather. [Exit, 85 
Luc» Fie, how impatience loureth in your face ! 

Adr. His company must do his minions grace, 

Whilst 1 at home starve for a merry look. 

Hath homely age the alluring beauty took 

From my poor cheek ? then he hath wasted it : 90 

Are my discourses dull ? barren my wit ? 


Adriana —Hence, you talkative fool, go and bring your master 

home. 

Dro. E —You are round <r. very short and brusque) with me. 
Hut am I equally round that you kick me about in this way as if I 

were a football Yon kick me away hence, and he will again 

kick me back hither; and you will have to case me in leather (just 
as people case foot-balls in leather) if 1 survive this constant kicking 
and cuffing. 

(Dromio goes away) 

/.uemMa—Fie, how angry and impatient you 4ook ! 

Adrianct~^We. must be making merry with his women-favourites— 
must he ;—while 1 pine at home for the absence of one kind or 

pleasant look ! Has old age robbed my cheek of its beauty ? I'hen 
it is he who has worked this mischief. Has my wit become barren 
and my conversation dull ? Well, it is unkindness harder thap 

* Notice the double sense in round, meaning (i) icurt, brusque, 
and ( 3 ) circular, of a round shape. Dromto’s meaning can be thus 
given : *You kick me about as if 1 were a football. But am 1 round 
or gbbttlar that you mistake me for a football ?—^No doubt, you are 

ft 

round '(brusque) with me ; but am I equally round (spherical) that you 

\ 

thus mistake me for a very foot-ball ?* 
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If voluble and sharp discourse be marr’d, 

Unkindness blunts it more than marble hard : 

Do their gay vestments his affections bait ? 

'Phat's not my fault ; he’s master of my state : 95 

VVhai ruins are in me that can be found 
By him not ruin’d ? then is he the ground 
^ Of wiyi'defeatures. decayed fair 
A sunny look of his would soon repair ; 

; But, too unruly deer, he breaks the pale loo 

And feeds from home ; poor I am but his stale. 

Lui. Self-harming jealously ! he, beat it hence ! 

Adr. Unfeeling fools can with such wrongs dispense. 

I know his eye doth homage otherwhere ; 

Or else what lets it but he would be here ? T05 

Sister, you know he promised me a chain ; 

marble which blunts the quickness of discourse. Is he tempted by the 
j^audy attire of these Women : Well, it is no fault of mine that I cannot 
be dressed equally (gorgeously, for he i.s the master of my property. lit 
short, if there is any waste or defect in me, it is he who is the author 
of such waste and desolation ; and one kind and pleasant loitk from 
him would repair all my loss of lieauty. But like the wild and wanton 
stag* * he overleaps the boundary-wall and strays away to graze far from 
home, W'hile I serve only as his stalking horse under cover of which he 
pursues his licentious amours. 

Lniiat/a —Well, this unreasoning jealousy harms only yourself. Fie. 
Ithase it away from your heart. 

Adriana —It is only callous and unfeeling fools who can put Up 
with such injuries. 1 know that my husband worships the beauty ot 
other women; or el.se what is it that prevents him from coming 
here ? Sister, you know that he promised to give me a chain : hut 

* Mark the play of words—meaning ‘dear’ (precious) as well 
as ‘stag.* 
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Would that alone^ alone he would detain, 

So he would keep fair quarter with his bed ! 

I see the jewel best enamelled 
Will lose his beauty ; yet the gold bides still 
That others touch, and*often touching will 
Wear gold ; and so no man, that hath a name, 

By falsehood and corruption doth it shame.) 

Since that my beauty cannot please his eye, 

I ’ll weep what’s left away, and weeping die. 

I ‘should tx* quite willinff that he should keep back this chain frum 
me. if only he acted fairly towards me as w'ife ! (Hut, see how thinigf'' 
stand). The jewel best enamelled (for instance, some gold ring well 
%rarnished with enamel) may lose its beauty, vi/, when the enamel 
wears off; but (in spite of the wearing off of the enamel) the gold 
remains gold, though no doubt it may be tarnished by constant 
handling.* Similarly, men when they have once 'acquired a reputa¬ 
tion do not altogether lose that reputation, however much their charactei 
may receive a stain. Such being the case—since my hu.sband 
cannot lose his reputation as a man W'hile my beauty daily grov\s 
distasteful to him—what else can I do but weep away this life of mine } 


-/ 


I lO 


115 


* The idea in this condensed and obscure simile can be thus express¬ 
ed :—Adriana is here thinking of some beautiful piece of jewellery 
like a gold ring brightly enamelled. The enamel' will wear off in 
time and the gold itself may be tarnished by frequent handling ; 
but still the gold remains gold—does not wholly diminish in value. 
Similarly, when a man has once established a solid reputation for 
virtue, he may cpme to be mixed up with women and his character 
may receive a stain j and yet he dots not altogether lose his 
reputation.—And so thinking, Adriana thus applies the moial 
in her own case. ‘My husband's reputation is Well established. 
So, how'ever loose his character may have now become, he will 
ne>'er altogethef lose his reputation. With me however 't - »*' 
different, for 1 shall be daily losing my beauty with tl)e advance of 
years. The match between us being thu.s unequal—he never losing 
his reputation and T daily losing my beauty—what else can 1 do but 
w'eep and die ? 
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Luc. How many fond fools serve mad jealousy I 

\Extunt. 


Scene II. A public place. 

Enter Antipholus of Syracuse. 

Ant. S. ’I'he gold I gave to Dromio is laid up 

Safe at the Centaur ; and the heedful slave 

Is wander’d forth, in care to seek me out 

By computation and mine host’s report. 

I could not speak with Dromio since at first 

1 sent him from the mart. See, here he comes. 

Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 

How now, sir ! is your merry humour alter’d ? 

Luciana —WhJLt fools there are in this world, who (deliberately 
and yet couselt-ssly) keep alive the mad passion of jealousy ! 

SCENF 3. 

Ant. it'.—The money which 1 entrusted with Dromio was safely 

deposited by him at the inn ; and now the faithful fellow has 

gone forth ‘in order to find me out if he can, by following the 
host’s direction and his own sense of reckoning. 1 had no pro> 
per speech with him since 1 first despatched him from the exchange 
with the money but look, here he comes. 

TDromio of Syracuse enters.] 

How now, sir, has your jesting mood departed ? Jest with me 

* Ant S. means that when he saw Dromio last, he got so angry at 
the man's untimely jests (as they seemed to hi|p) that he drove 
him away and had no time to hold any rational talk with him. 

(As a matter of fact, of course, he had not seen his own servant at 

all, and had only seen Dromio £.) 
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As you love strokes, so jest me again. 

You know no Centaur ? you received no gold ? 

Your mistress sent to have me home to dinner ? lo 

My house was at the Phoenix ; Wast thou mad, 

That thus so madly thou didst answer me ? 

Dro. S. What answer, sir ? when spake 1 such a word ? 

Ant. S. Even now, even here, not half an hour since. 

Dro. S. I did riot see you since you sent me hence 15 

Home to the Centaur, with the gold you gave me. 

Ant. S. Villain, thou didst deny the gold*s receipt, 

• And told’st me of a mistress, and a dinner; 

For which, I hope, thou felt *st. I was displeased. 

Dro. S. I am glad to see you in this merry vein : 20 

What means this jest ? I pray you, master, tell me. 

Ant. S. Yea, dost thou jeer, and flout me in the teeth ? 

attain if only you care to have more blows. V'ou do not know any |uch 
inn as the Centaur, don’t you ? You received no gold from me, didn’t you ' 
And your mistress sent you to invite me to dinner—did she ? And m) 
bouse is at the Fhtjenix, is it ? Why, fellow, had you gone mad that you 
talked so madly with me f 

Dro. S. —What is it that you are saying, sir ? When did 1 address 
thiise remarks to you ? 

Ant. S. —Why, at this very place—only now, and at this very place— 
not even half an hour ! 

Dro. S. —Why, sir, I never saw you since you sent me to the Centaur 
with the gold which you had entrusted to my care. 

Ant, .S’.-^Villain, you even denied haiing received any gold from 
me^l And you Weire talking to me about a mistress, about -dinner and 
wlrat *not } But 1 hope you perceived that you had offended me 
seriotisly* 

Drom ^‘.‘‘-Master, 1 am glad (hat you are in a jesting mood/ But what 
is the mean^ of this joke ? Please tell me that. 

Ant. 5,-^Yea, but you laugh at me and taunt me even now Do 
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'Fnink’st thou I jest ? Hold, take thou that, and that. 

him. 

Dro. .S’. Hold, sir, for God*s .sake J now your jest is 
earnest : 

•ninwiv ► 

Upon what bargain do you give it me ? 25 

Ant. S. Because that 1 familiarly sometimes 
Do use you for my fool and chat w'ith you, 

Your sauciness will jest upon my love 
And make ajcommor^f mj seripMs.hpu^ 

When the sun shines let foolish gnats make sport, 30 

But creep in crannies when he hides his beams. 

If you w’ill jest with me, know my aspect. 

And fashion your demeanour to my looks, 

Or I will beat this method in your sconce. 

);uu think that I am jesting till ? Well, then, take that for your pains ■' 

, (Heats him.) 

Dro. S. —Stop sir, for God’s sake, stop. Now 1 find that your jest is 
really turning into earnest. But what is this earnest * for ? What do you 
want me to give in return ? 

Ant, S. —Because I use you as my fool and talk and gossip with 
YOU on familiar terms, do you grow so impertinent as to triflel with 
me during hodrs of seriousness ? Let gnat> come out when it is sun¬ 
shine ; hut let them hide themselves When the sun obscures its beams. 
Similarly, if you want to jest with me, you must consult my moods ; 
you must fashion your manner so as to be in harmony with my 
appearance ; or 1 will drive this lesson home into your head by 
beating. 

* Mark the the pun upon the word eamtst^ meaning (I) serious, as 
well as ( 2 ) earnest-money, money paid a.s advance in expectation of 
work to be done. Dromio's meaning can be thus given? *You’ have 
given me earnest, vit. in the shape of this beating ; but what do you want 
me to do in return for this advance-payment ?* 
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Dro* S. Sconce, call you it ? so you ^oiild leave 35 
^battetjafcJLMiafe g^ &:(fan you “se these blows 
Jong, 1 must get a sconce for my head and insconce it too ; or 
else I shall seek my wit in my shoulders.^ But, 1 pray, sir, why 
am I beaten ? 

Ant. S. Dost thou not know ? 40 

Dr&. S. Nothing, sir, but that 1 am beaten. 

Ant. S. Shall I tell you why ? 

Dtv. S. Ay, sir, and wherefore ; for, they say,every why 
hath a wherefore. 

Ant. S. Why, first,—^for flouting me : ajid then, where¬ 
fore,— 45 

For urging it the second tin)e to me. 


Dro. .V. —Do you call my head a sconce ?* (And is it therefore that 
you keep battering at it ? ) But 1 should be quite glad to have it qillcd 
a head if only you gave up your hammering. However, if you persist 
m these blows, then I ought to procure a helmet for my head -and case it 
in that. Or the time will soom come when I shall have to seek my Wit 
in my shoulders.* 

,-/«/. .V. —Don't you know the reason ? 

Dro. .V. —Not in the least, sir, excepting only that i am lieatcn. 

S . ■* 

Dro. S. —Ah, sir, but you must not only give me the why but 
also the wherefore; for, as the proverb runs, rvrry why must have 
its wherefore. * 

Ant. S. —Well, then, as for the why—l beat you for jesting with me 
and as for wherefore—1 beat you for repeating the jest. 

* Sconce means a round-shaped fort; lind hence the point of Dromio’s 
jest. ^Evidently you take my head for a sconce, End it is therefore that 
you keep hammering at it. [Note-that there is not a double but a triple 
meaning in sconce (i) Head ; ( 3 ) fort j ( 3 ) helmet.] 

t point of the jest can be thus given. 'Generally speaking, a man’s 
wit lies in his head. But from the way in which^you are going on, 1 am 
soon likely to lose my head ; and then 1 shall hnve to seek my wit in my 
shoulders.* ‘ 
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Dro. S, Was there ever any man thus beaten out of 
season, 

When in the why and die wherefore is neither rhyme nor 
reason ? 

Weil, Sir, I thank you. 

Ant. S. Thank me, sir ! for what ? 50 

Dra. S. marry, sir, for this something that you gave me 
for nothing. 

Ant. S. ril mal^^ you amends nexti to give you nothing 
for something. But say, sir, is it dinner-time ? 

Dro. S. No, sir ; I think the meat wants that I have. 55 

Ant. S. In good time, sir ; what's that ? 

Dro. S. Basting. 

Ant. S. Well, sir, then’t will be dry. 

Dro. .V. —(Speaking aloud to himself) Was ever any man beaten more 
causelessly before—seeing that there is no reason in the* two reasons 
that my master has g«\eti me (To Ant. S.) Well, .sir, [ must 
thank you. 

An/. .V. 

Drv. S. —Why, 1 must thank you for giving me something in return 
for nothing.* 

.V.— well, if that that be so, then 1 shall compensate for it neit 
time, viz. by giving you nothing for something—by giving you nothing 
when you happen to do something for me. Meanwhile, sir, is it yet time 
for dinner, as you were saying a little while ago ? 

Pro. .S'.—No sir, the meat has not got What 1 have. 

Am. S. —Well, the meat will have it in good^ lime, sure enough. 
Meanwhile, what is this thing » 

Dnt. S .— W’hy, it is hasting. 

An/. S .—Well, if the meat has noA been basted, ttwn it w3t be drj' 
meat. 

* You have beaten me« and that is something. But you have 
beaten me for nothing, and thus you .have given me some^liqp for 
nothing. ^ 
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\fDro. S. If it be, sir, I pray you, eat none of it. 

Ant, S, Your reason ? 6o 

Dro, S. Lest it make you choleric and purchase me 
another dry basting. 

Ant. S. Well, sir, learn to jest in good time ; there's a 
time for all things. 

Dro. S. I durst-have denied that, before you were 
SC) choleric. 

Ant. S. By what rule, sir ? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, by a rule as plain as the plain 
bald pate of father Time hinwelf. 

Ant. S. I^et’s hear it. 


P/0. S. I'hcrefore. sir, it is alt the mure reason that you should not 
eat it. 

A/tL .V. Why so ' . * 

/)/-0. S. Because, if you cat dry meat, it will make you more choleric 
still, and thus procure for me a dose of dry beatinf^.* 

Ao/. .S'. Well, sir, henceforth learn to jest only at the proper time ; 

« 

remember that there is a time for all thin^. 

/)/'0. S. Well, sir, if you had been less choleric than you now are, 
1 should have denied your proposition. „ 

^ An/. S. Upon what ground, sir ? 

\Dfo. S. Well, for a reason as plain as the plain, bald head of time 
itself, t 

An/. S. Let us hear the reason then. 

* Properly shaking, 'dry beating' would be. beating without blood* 
shed. • 

t Time used to be conventionally represented as an old man 
having a bald head with only a tuft of hair in front. The allusion 
to timers baldness is introduce in order to lead on to the jest which 
Diomio is preparing. Ant. S. had said that therer was a time for all 
things; but Dromio will ^esently reply that there was no,time for 
one thing, vis, for a bald msm to grow hair again. And it i.s to lead on 
to this jest about baldness that he makes mention of the bald head 
of time. 


3 
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Dro. S. There’s no time for a man lo recover his hair 
that grows bald by nature. 

Ant. S. May he-not do it by fine aod-Te coyeiy ? 

I Vro. S. Yes, to pay a fine for a periwig and rei^over the 
' lo.st hair of another man. 75 

Ant 5 . Why is time such a niggard of hair, being, as it 
IS, so plentiful an excrement ? 

Dro. S. ^ecause it is a blessing that he bestows on beasts ; 
and what he hath scanted men in hair he hath given them 
in wit. 


A for a bald man to recover his haii 

(to ^ 

Anfl the leiial process of Bnc a'ld 

recovery ?• 

S. Yes, he aan do so in some sort by the process of Hnc and 
recovery. Lot him pay the fine by purchasing a periwig, and then recover 
his head with another man’s hair. 

Atii. S. (Introducing a new topic of conversation) How is it that time 
is so miserly in the bestowal of hair, seeing that hair grows so plentifully 
m the world ? 

Dro. S. Why, that is because hair is a ble.ssing which specially re¬ 
served for beasts. And as for men, if time gives them little of hair, he 
makes up for it by giving them plenty of wit.-f- (In other words, if 
people grow bald with the advance of years, they grow wiser at the same 
time.) 

It would require Some knowledge of legal process in order to undei- 
stand the point of this jest. Formerly, in England, it was difficult to 
effect conveyance of land owing to the strict rule of entail j but such 
conveyance could be effected by the fictitious legal prodbss of fine and 
recovery; and the reference here is to that. Mt is difficult to make a 
conveyance of land in England. But since fine and recovery can help us 
to accomplish this difficult work—can it not help us also to grow hair on a 
bald head 

t Dromio thus seems to imply that 'hair* Md 'wit* stand in inverse 
ratio to each other; and this explains the point of Ant. $*s next 
speech. 
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Ant. S, Wh>% but there’s many a man hath more hair 
than tvit. 

D/v. S. Not a man of those but he hath the wit to 
Jose his hair. 

Ant. S. Why, thou didst conclude hair>' men plain 85 
dealers without wit. 

S. 'j'he plainer dealer, the sooner lost : yet he 
loselh it in a kind of policy. 

Ant. S. For what reason ? 

Dro. S. For two ; and sound ones too. 90 

Ant, S. Nay, not sound, I pray you. 

Vn). S. Sure ones then. 


An/. S. you mean to .say that men have more wit than hair ?) And 
vet there are many people who have more hair than ^it ! 

Dro. S. O, but ail these people have wit enough to lose their hair as 
they grow old I* ^ 

Ah/. S. Do you then conclude that hairy people must be blunt, plain- 
dealing men without wit ? 

Dro. .S. Well, if they are plain dealers,f then they must lose their 
hair soon. But jesting apart, when people lose their hair, they do it with 
a purpose. 

Ant. S. What is their purpose then ? ^ 

Dfo, 5 :, As a matter of fact there are two reasons; and" both of 
them are sound. 

Ant. S. Nay, don’t speak of sound reasons, I pray. 

If 

Dro. S. Well then, the reasons are sure. 

* Even if they have more hair than wit at the outset, they are wise 
enough to lose their hair as they grow old. 

t The point of the^ j|est lies in the fact that a bald head is a plain, 
smooth head. Dromio’s meaning can be thus given: *You are 
speaking about plain people. Now if your people are reilly plain, then 
it means that they have lost their hair, and ^ua have got a plain, smooth 
bead,' 
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Ant. S. Nay, nol sure, in a thing falsing. 

£>ro. S. Certain ones then. 

Ant. S. Name them. 95 

Dro. S. The one, to save the money that he spends 
in tiring ; the other, that at dinner they should not drop 
in his porridge. 

Ant. 5. You would all this time have proved there is 
no time for all things. 100 

Dro. S. Marry, and did, sir ; namely, no time to 
recovcT hair lost by nature. 

Ant. S. But your reason was not substantial, why there 
is no time to recover. 

Dro. S. Thus I mend it: Time himself is bald and 105 
therefore, to the world’s end, will have bald followers. 

An/. S. Nay, nay, don’t speak of sure rcason.s in connection with a 
things so essentially false. 

f)ro. S. Well then, the reasons are certain. 

An/. S. Name your reasons then. 

Dro. 5. One reason is that they lose their hair in order that they maj 
save the money which would be otherwi‘)e lost in hair>dressing. The 
other is. they lose their hair in order that it may not drop into theii 
porridge when they estt. 

An/. S. You have been saying all this to prove that there is no season 
for all things. 

Di'fl. S. N'es, sir, and I havt: proved it already. 1 have proved thai 
there is no time to recover hair in a bald head. 

An/. S. Hut you have given no substantial rea^ton as to why there is no 
time for it. 

A. Well then, I make up my deficiency thus : Time himself 15 
bald and theiefore alwa)'s wishes to have a lot of bald followers.* 

• DrortiSo’s idea is thisTime wishes to have bald followers, and there¬ 
fore bald people arc prevented from growing their hair again. 
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Ant. S. I know ’twould be a bald conclusion. 

But, soft, who wafts us yonder ? 

£nter Adriana and Luciana. 

Adr. Ay, ay, Aniipholus, look strange and frown : 

Some other mistress hath thy sweet aspects ; no 

I am not Adriana nor thy wife. 

'rhe time was once when thou unurgcd W9uldsl vow 
'That never words were music to thine oar, 
rhat never object pleasing in thme eye, 
iPhat never touch well welcome to thy hand, 115 

'rhat never meat sweet-savour'd in thy taste, 

Unless 1 spake, look'd, touch'd, or carved to thee. 

How comes it now, my husband, O, how comes it, 

'rhat thou art thus e^^rapged fro>^ thyself ? 

Thyself I call it, being strange to me, 120 

'I'hat, undividable, incorporate, 

'Am better than thy dear seifs better part. 

Attf. .V. 1 knew that you would arrive at some such sorry con- 

(lusion as this ; but, hush, who are these people that beckon to uS from 
over there ’ 

[ Adriana and Luciana enter ] 

Adriana —Ay, ay, Antipholus, you frown and look as if you know 
nnthinf; about us. Apparently all your sweetness is reserved for 
^ome other woman, and towards me you behave as if I were neither 
Adriana nor your wife. Time was when, without entreaty on my 
[lart, you would say that no words were sweet unless they were 
*;poken by me, that no objects were pleasing unless they were seen 
through my eyes, that no touch was welcome unless the touch came 
from me, and that no meat tasted sweet to you unless it had been 
carved by be. How comes it then, O my husband, that you have now 
become- so much a stranger to yourself ? For to be estmnged from 
me is to be ’estranged from yourself, seeing that I form one, undivided 
whole with you and am indeed the better part of your being ' Ah, do 
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Ah, do not tear away thyself form me ! 

For know, my love, as easy mayst thon fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulf, 125 

And take unmingled thence that drop again, 

Without addition or diminishing, 

As take from me thyself and not me too. 

How dearly would it touch thee to the <juick. 

Shouldst thou but hear I were licentious, 130 

And that this body, consecrate to thee, 

By ruffian lust should be contaminate ! ® 

Wouldst thou not spit at me and spurn at me. 

And hurl the name of husband in my face, 

And tear the stain’d skin off my harlot-brow, 135 

And from ray false hand cut the wedding-ring, 

And break it with a deep-divorcing vow ? 

I know thou canst ; and therefore, see thou do it. 


not seek to tear yourself away from me ; nay, you cannot do so ; for, 
just as when a man has let fall a drop of water into the rolling sea, he 
cannot hope to pick it up again exactly in the condition in which 
it before was, so, when a man has been married, he can never be 
exactly what he had been before*. If you were to hear that 1' had 

grown licentious, that this body sacred to yourself had dben touched 

by the contagion of lust, would not this knowledge pain and grieve 

you to the quick ? Would 3'ott not despi.se me utterly thenceforth, 

fling back the name of husband in ray teeth, pluck off my vile skin 
from my shameless brow, tear off the wedding-ring from my linger, 
and break it with deep and emphatic vows of divorce ? I know that 
you are capable of behaving like this; and therefore, be prepared to 

* When a drop of water is let fall into the sea, it sinks at once 
and lose^ its individuality; and you can never hope to pick it up again 
in its former condition. Similarly, when a man is married, has individuality 
is merged in that of ano^er ; and it is impossible for him to rega«n his 
former condition. 
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I am possess’d RTth an adulterate blot; 

My blood is mingled with the grime of lust : 140 

For, if we two be one, and tl\pu play false, 

I do digest the poison of thy flesh, 

Being strumpeted by thy contagion. 

Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed ; 

I live unstain’d, thou undishonoured.) * 145 

Ant. S. Plead you to me, fair dame ? I ttnow you not : 
In Ephesus I am but two hours old, 

As strange unto your tg ^||a s to 
6vho, every word by all m y wit lieing sSjtn ^, * 

Wants wit in all one word to understand.^ 150 

do these things For know that I have liecn touched by the vile 

blot of licentiousness, my blood has been polluted by the filth of 
lust, (And this is how it has happened.) Marriage has made you 
one with me; and since you have proved false and impure, 1 too have 
caught your vileness of spirit, and thuh the contagion of your lust 
has made me lustful also. Hence, if you want to avoid thi*, 
shame (i. c., if you want to avoid the shame of having a harlot wile) 
see that you keep faith and truth with your married spouse ; and then 
it may be that 1 should live sinless and you also will live without 
shame. ' 

And. S. Are you speaking to me, lair lady '' Hut 1 know nothing 
about you. 1 have been at Ephesus only for two hours, and I know nothing 
of your town just as I can understand nothing of your siieech. In fact, 
if I were to cocentrate all my wit In order to understand the words of 
yogr speech, even then i would be unable to understand a single word 
of yours.f 

* The idea is this; Since you have ^ grown faithless to me, 1 also am 
determined to be faithless to you; and therefore you must prepare to 
behave towards me as you would behave towards a harlot wife. 

t The meaning is this: If 1 were to focus all my power of wit and under* 
standit]^ in order to understand your speech, even ^en I would not succeed 
in the attempt, other words, alt my wit would be insufficient for the 
purpose of making out your meaning.' 
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tuc. Fie, brother ! how the world is changed with you ! 
When were you wont to use rny sister thus ? 

She sent for you by Dromio home to dinner. 

Ant S. By Dromio ? *. 

Vro. S, By me ? iS 5 * 

Adr. By thee ; and this thou didst return from him, ’ 
'rhat he did buffet thee, and, in his blows, 

Denied my'^ouse for his, me for his wife. 

Ant S. Did you converse, sir, with this gentle woman ^ 
What is the course and drift of your compact ? 160 

Dro. I netertlSM^er till this time. 

Atft S, Villain, thou Ifest ; for even her very words 
1 )idst thou deliver to me on the marl. 

Dra. S. T never spake with her in all my life. 

Ant 5 . How can she thus then call us by our names ? 165 
Unless it be by inspiration. 

Adr. How ill agrees it with your gravity 

Lutiiwa —Kor shanw;. my brother! How th’ngs seem to have chanjred 
with you I Surely, you never used to behave thus rudely to my sister before ! 
She sent Dromio to fetch you home to dinner. 

.4«/. .V. 

Div, S. . 

Adrianoi —Yes, through you ! And on return you U»ld me that he had 
beaten you and that in the midst of his blows he had said that he had 
neither home nor wife. 

Ant* S. —Why, fellow, did you evei have any speech with this lady ? If 

so, what was the purport of your conversation } 

Dro. S . 

Au/, S, —Villain^ surely you lie ; for on the Exchatige you repeated to 
me the very message which I now hear from her ! 

Dro, 5.*~'But I tell you that I never saw her before. 

Ant 5L-^How then do^ she call u.s by our names, unless it were by 
means of iirtuttlon ? 

/4tfr.*->Sure1y, this game of mumme^ and make-belief wherein 
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To counterfeit thus grossly with vou r slave, 

Abetting him to tharai H^ me in mv moo d ! t 

Be it my wrong you are from me exempt, 170 

But wrong not that vrrong with a more contempt. 

Come, I will fasten on this sleeve of thine : 

Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine, 

Whose weakness, married to thy stronger state, 

Makes me with thy strength to communicate : ^ 175 

, If aught possess thee froin me, it is dross. 

Usurping ivy, brier, or idle moss ; 

: Who, all for want of pruning, with intrusion 
Infect thy sap and live on thy confusion. 

' 5 . To me she speaks ; she moves me for her 180 

theme : • 

IVhat, was I married to her in my dream ? 

Or sleep I now, and think I hear all this ? 

you ^each your servant to.rnake a mock of me is utterly 'unsuitable 
to a man of your character! It is wrong^ enough that you should be 
divided from me ; but do not add insult to injury (do not add to 

the burden of my wrong) by holding me thus openly in contempt. 

Come, let me tie up this sleeve of yours. You, my husband, are like 

a stately elm while I am like a clinging vine : and just as the vine 

clings to the elm for support, so 1 seek to derive strength from being 
married to you. ^ If anything tempts you away from my side, know 
that she mu?(t be a most vile and worthless creature. jMst as vile, 
worthless plants like the ivy, brier, or moss sometimes puith out the 
vine from the trunk of the elm, and just as these idle, intrusive plants 
—not being pruned in due time—eat up the sap of the elm and 
contribute its rain, so the vile, idle woman who tempts you away 
from my side will suck up your substance and contribute to your 
downfall. 

Aft/, S —It ifl I to whom she talks, and it is) who am the subject 
of hfr speech. Must I (then) believe that I was married to her in 
dream ? Or must 1 think that 1 am sleeping now and that all this 
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Whsit le^tof'drives our eyes tiiid ears^annss ? - '' * 

Until llcnow this meruiiceitaJrrty'T*" 

I 'll entertain the offer’d fallacy. 185 

Luc. Dromio, go bid the servants spread for dinner. 

Dfo. 5 . O, for my ! I cross me for a sinner. 

'rhis is the fai^ japd.: O, spite of spites ! 

We talk with fairies; goblins, elves, and sprites. 

If we obey them not, this will en.siie, 190 

'I'hcy ’ll suck our breath or pinch us black and blue. 

Luc. Why pratest thou to thy.self and answer’st not ? 
Dromio, thou drone, thou snail, thou slug, thou sot ! 

Dro. S. 1 am transformed, master, am I not ? 


so-called dialogue is taking place in a dream ? What fantastic error must 

it be which thus deceives my senses ! But till my doubts are reaolved 

« 

on this point, 1 must even accept this error as truth. * 

i 

—Dromio, ask the servants to lay the table for dinner. 

I>n». 5.—O that 1 had my string of beads with which to say my 
prayers ! Sinner as I am, I must make the sign of the cross ; for surely 
are in a fairy land, and O cursed fortune, we are talking with fairies, 
juggling elfes and spirits. ^ We must obey them; for if we do not, Iht-y 
will suck out our breath or pinch us hard. 

/Mciana —^Why do you keep muttering to yourself? why don’t you 
answer me promptly, Dromio—thou fool, thou sluggard, thou drunken 
knave I 

. 5.—Surely, my master, 1 must have been totally changed. 

* The idea is this : The whole thing seems to me tike a dream ; but so 
long as the dream lasts, so tong as my doubts are not billy resolved, I must 
fall in with the humour of the game.—In other words, 1 must indulge 
this poor woman in this strange hallucination of hers. 
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Anf. S, I think thou art in mind, and go am 1 . 195 

£>ro. S. Nay, master, both in mind and in my shape. 

Ant. S. Thou hast thine own form. 

Vro. S. No, I am an ape. 

Lut. If thou art changed to aught, 'tis to an ass. 

Dro. S. ’Tis true ; she rides me and 1 long for grass. 200 
’ I’is so, I am an ass *, else it cx>uld never be 
Hut I should know her as well as she knows me. 

fc 

Adr. Come, come : no longer will I be a fool, 

'Fo put the finger in the eye and weep, 

Whilst man and master laugh my woes to scorn. 205 

Come, sir, to dinner. Hromio, keep the gate. 

Afff- 5 .— I think that both you and I have been changed in spirit. 

Dro. .S. —Nay, master, it is not simply in spirit: ive must have been 
changed both body and mind. 

An/. 5.*—No, you can't have l^en changed in body ; you still retain 
your original from. 

Dro. 5,—-No, no, it can’t be so; 1 must have been changed into 
an ape. ,, 

f.nt'uma —If you are changed into anything you are changed into 
an ass. 

Dro. S.—^As if fie has made a triumphant discovery) T/ia/ must be the 
truth ! 1 am an ass, you ride me, and 1 lung to eat grass. l‘hat must be 

so indeed 1 must have been changed into an ass ; otherwise, I should havt; 
known her as surely as she knows me. 

m 

AdHana —Come, come; seeing that these persons—both master* and 
man—persist in laughing at me, 1 shall not be such a fool as to put finger 
in my eyes and weep.* 5.) Come, sir, let us proceed to 

dinner. (Addressing Dromip) You, Dromio, will act as porter at the 

* Seeing that they are bent ujpon making a mock of me 1 am not going 
to weep for them. 
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Husband, I’ll dine above with you to-day, 

And shrive you of a thousand idle pranks. 

Sirrah, if any ask you for your master, 

Say he dines forth, and let no creature enter. 210 

Come, sister. Dromio, play the porter well. 

u4nt. S. Am I in earth, in heaven, or in hell ? 

.Sleeping or waking ? mad or well-advised ? 

Known unto these, and to myself disguised ! 

I’ll say as they .say and persever so, 215 

And in this mist at all adventures go. 

Dro. S. Master, shall I be porter at the gate ? 

Adr. Ay ; and let none enter, lest I break your pate. 

Zui\ Come, come, Antipholus ; we dine too late. 

[Exeuni. 


{jato.—Husband, you must dine ups'tair%in my company ; and I will make 
you confess all the faults that you have committed. ( 
lo Dtoutio) Sicrah, if anybody calls for your maister, say that he is out, 
that he is dining abroad, and let no one enter. Act well and strictly a.<? 
a porter. 

Ant. S ,—What has happened to me } Am 1 liiring in this earth or 
have I been transported to Heaven or to Hell .' Am 1 awake or have I 
fallen asleep ? Am 1 mad or do 1 possess my senses ? How is it that 
I am known to these persons while 1 am unknown to ntyself ? However, 
for the time being, I must fall in with their humour ; I most say what they 
say\nd will continue in this maze of confu^on, whatever may happen to me. 

5.—Master, shall 1 have to act as porter at the gate 

AtMana —Yes, that you must; and you must not let anybody enter ; 
or I shall break your head. 

Z.f/aVi»(i^Come, come, Antipholus, we are already too late for dinner. 
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ACT III. 

Scene I. Before the house of Antipmolus of Ephesus. 

Enter Antiphoeus of Ephesus, Dromio of Ephesus, 
Angelo, and Balthazar. 

Ant. E, Good Signior Angelo, you must excuse us all 
My wife is shrewish when I keep not hours : 

Say that I linger’d with you at your shop 
To see the making of her carganet, 

And that to-morrow you will bring it home. 5 

But here’.s a villain that w’ould face me down 
He met me on the mart, and that I beat him, 

And charged him with a thousand marks in gold, 

And that I did deny my wife and house. 

rhou drunkard, thou, what didst thou mean by this ? lo 

Dro. E> Say what you will, sir, but I know what I know; 
I'liat you beat me at the mart, Ijhaye your hand tp.j»h9W '-p 

ACT 111. Scene 1. 

I The citizen Antipbolus, his servant. Angelo the goldsmith, 
and Balthazar the merchant, enter, j 

Anl. E .—Good master Angelo, you will have to do me a favour, you 
will have to explain away my delay. My wife begins to scold if I am late 
in returning, and therefore you must say that I was delayed at your shop— 
watching you make a neckchain for her, and that to-morrow you will finish 
the chain and bring it here.—Meanwhile, here is this rogue of mine who will 
have me believe that 1 met him on the mart, that I beat him, charged him 
with possessing a thousand marks of mine and tKkt I denied having a wife 
and home. You drunken fool, what do you mean by such talk ? 

Dr&, E .—You may say whajf you will, sir, but 1 knovj what f know. 
1 hear marks from your hand to prove that you beat me ,* and If my skin 
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If the skin were parchment and the blows you gave were jnk, 
Your own handwriting would tell you what I think. 

Ani. E. I think thou art an ass. 15 

Dro. E. , Marry, so it doth appear, 

Hy the wrongs I suffer, and the blows I bear. 

/l .should kick, being kick'd ; and, being at that pass* 

You would keep from my heels and beware of an as.s^ 

Ant. £. You're sad, Signior Balthazar : pray God our 

cheer * 20 

< 

May answer my good will and your good welcome here. 

Bal. I hold your dainties cheap, sir, and your welcome 
dear. 


■ > 

weie parchment and your blows were kik, then I could prove the truth of my 
story by your own hand-writing*, so to say. 

An/. S. —Well, 1 think you must verily be an ass. 

Dro. S .—So it would appear from the injury 1 have suffered and the 
blows which 1 had to bear. And yet there is a difference; for if I had 
always been an ass, 1 would have kicked you when I was kicked ; and in 
that case, you would have to keep off from me just as people keep off 
from a kicking ass. 

An/. E .—(Turning aside to his guests) You seem to be melancholy, 
^la^ter Balthasar ; and in order to make you merry I wi.sh that the quality 
of iny dinner agreed with the warmth and cordiality of ;ny good wishes.f 
Hal .—O sir, 1 care very little for your dinner but very much for your 

welcome I 


* 1 hejdea is this : At present I h'ave no tangible evidence to prove tbc 
truth of njy story. No doubt you gave roe blows, but blows are like air 
and have vwished. If, however, my skin were parchment and your blows 
had been lAk, then there Wbuld have been evidence in your own handwriting, 
as it were, to prove the truth of my story. 

t My he^ is full of welcome for you i and if the dinnner is good in 
proportion, it will serve to cheer away your melancholy. 
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Ant. M. O Signior Balthazar, either at flesh or fish, 

A table-full of welcome makes scarce one dainty dish. 

Bat. Godd meat, sir, is common; that every churl 25 
affords . 

Ant. E. And welcome more common ; for that's nothing 
but words. 

Bat. Small cheer and great welcome makes a merry feast. 

Ant. E. Ay, to a niggardly host aud more sparing guest; 

But though may cates be mean, take them in good part ; 

Better cheer my you have, but not with better heart. 30 

But, soft 1 my door is lock’d. ^Jo bid them let us in. 

JOro. E. Maud, Bridget, Marian, Cicely, Gillian, Ginn ! 

Dro. S. ‘ [IVit/an] Mome, malt-horse, capon, coxcomb, 
idiot, patch ! « 

Au(. E. —You must not say that, master Balthazar j for however full of 
welcome a table may be, that by itself would not serve to make a good 
dinner. 

Bal. —fi’ood, sir, even good food is a common thing; every peasant 
can give us that.* 

Ant. iff.-^But if the food is common, welcome is still more common ; 
it costs one nothing—it is just air. « 

Bat. —A very little of food will be sufficient to make a merry feast if it is 
accompanied by great heartiness and good will. 

Ant. E. —Yes, it will make a merry feast, if the host be niggardly and 
the guest be abstemious—i. e., where the guest eats nothing and the host 
does not want him to eat. But, however poor my dinner may be, you must 
take it in good part as an expression of my good will. Better dinner you 
may get elsewhere, bat 1 am sure that you cannot get anything which comes 
from a more loving spirit. But, hush, the door of my bouse seems to bc^ 
locked. Go, Dromio, call the servants and ask theni to let us in. 

Dro. i?*--<Calls the servants by n^e). 

Dro. S. —(Mimicking from inside)fool, dullard, idiot! lazy, braggartly 

* The idea is—*But welcome is more rare’. 
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[act Ill 


4S 


Either get thee from the door or sit down at the hatch. 

Dost thou conjure for wenches, that thou call'st for such 
store 35 

When one is one too many ? Go get thee from the door. 
Dro, E, What patch is made our porter ?—My master 
stays in the street. 

Dro. E. [ WUhin\ Let him walk from whence he came, 
lest he catch cold on’s feet. 

Ant. E. .Who talks within there ? ho, open , the door ! 

beast ! Either gtt away from here or sit down at the hatch door, if you 
will. Do you want to call up girls by magic that you mention such a lot ot 
them, seeing specially that even one woman is one too many ? * 

Dro. E. —What fool is it that acts as porter ! Hark thee, listen, the 
master is waiting outside.t 

Dro. S. —(Still speaking from within) Well, let your master return 
whence he came, otherwise his feet will catch cold.^ 

Ant. E. —Who is it that t^lks from inside ? Come, open the door, 
fellow ! 


• From the lot of girls’ names you mention, it would seem as if you 
wanted.to conjure them up by magic I But don’t you know that even one 
p woman is one too many, is too much of a burden ? 

t Through the whole of this scene we must remember that there were 
evidently two gateways to the house—an outer gateway leading to the 
yard and an inner gateway leading to the house. In the first part of the 
scene, Antipholus and his guests are standing at th^ outer door, while 
Dromio goes to the inner door in order to call'the servants. After a time 
Iris master joins him there i and then, as Antipholus calls for a crow-bar 
in order to break down the door-^his guests come up and dissuade him 
from doing so. ^ 

$ 1 shall not let him in ; therefore he will catch cold if he remains 
longer here. 
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SC, ij 


Dro. S. [ fVrtAsn] Right, sir ; 1*11 tell you when, an you’ll 
tell me wherefore. 40 

Ant. £. Wherefore ? for my dinner ; I have not dined 
to-day. 

Vn/. S. [ IVitkin]. Nor to-day here you must not ; come 
again when you may. 

Ant. E. What art thou that keepest me out form tlie 
house I owe ; 

Dro. S. [ Within] ^’he porter for this time, sir, and my 
name is Droniio. 

Dro. E. O villain, thou hast .stolen both mine office and 
my name ! 45 

The one ne’er got me credit, the other mickle blame. 

If thou hadst been Dromio to-day in my place, 


uro. 5—(Still scoffing from within) Right you are, ray master ! I’ll 
tell you 'ivhen<t I shall open the door if you will only tell me ivhy I should 
do so. * * ’ ' 

Ant. E. —Wherefore—do you ask ? Why, it is to dine, fellow ; I have 
not di ned yet to-day ! 

' Dro. v9.—AH, then you are not going to dine to-day at ail—at least not 
here. Meanwhile, please call some other time if you like. 

1 Ant. £r.—Who are you that you venture to kee^* me oul of my house ? 

Dro. 5.—Well, sir, I am porter for the time beihg and my name is 
Dromio. 

Dro. E .—O villain, you have stolen both my name and office ! Rut 
(1 fear that you won't have much joy of either, for) my name never did me 
any credit and' my wprk has often procured me a good deal of blame. Besides, 
if you had been Dromio and in my place to-day, then you would have liked 


^Dromio ia. playing upon a well-known proverb *T«U me why andl shall 
tell you whm.* Wou ask me to opep the door, and { shidl do it in a trice ; 
only, first let me know why I should do $ 0 .' 


4 
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name for a face. 

Luce. [ Within\ What a coil is there, Dromio ? who are 
those at the gate ? 

Dro. E. Let my master in, Luce. 50 

Luce. [ Faith, no ; he comes too late ; 

And so tell your master. 

Dro. £. O Lord ! I must laugh ! 

Have at you with a proverb—Shall I set in my staff ? 

• Luce. [ Within\ Have at you with another ; that’s—When ? 
' can you tell ? 55 

cither to change the face keeping the name* or to change the name keeping 
the face. 

l.Hce. —Dromio, what is all this, disturbance about ? Who are these 
people at the gate ? 

Dro. E.. —Luce, it is our master ; please let us come in. 

J.Ute. —O, not so, upon my word ! Please tell your master that he comes 
too late. 

Dro. E. —O Lord, surely this is a most ludicrous situation ! Ordinary 
«,peech seems to be insufficient for the purpose, and so 1 must try my hand 
at a proverb. 1 will say—‘Shall 1 set in my staff here ?’ (In other words, 
ohall 1 have to make myself comfortable here at the gate ?) 

Lace. —Well, then, I must give you pro\orb for proverb ; and my 
proverb is—‘when can you tell.’ t 

* Of course, Dromio is referring to the beating which he got earlier in 
the day from Antipholus. His meaning is this : had been, in my 

place to>day, you would have liked to avoid the beating I got; and you 
could have done this only in tWo ways, i. e., either by changing your face 
(if you kept the name) or by changing the name (if you kept the face), 
i. c. in either case, by changing your identity.* 

t The point is this: DrO. E. has asked—^‘Shall' I ttiake myself com¬ 
fortable here' ? and Luce answers ‘But that will never be; you will never 
be allowed to make yourself comfortible’ ; add she expresses her meaning 
by the common proverb ‘when ? can you tell ?* 


Thou wouldst hav|; changed 


thy fac6 for a name, or thy 
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Dro. S. [ Within\ If thy name be called Luce,— 

Luce, thou hast answer’d him well. I 
Ani. E. Do you hear, you minion ? you’ll let us in, I 
trow ? 

Zwtv. [ Wilhtft] I thought to have ask’d you. 

Dro. S. [ Wi/Aiti] And you said no. 6o 

Dro. E. So ; come, help : well struck ! there was bloM^ 
for blow. 

Ant. E. 'rhou baggage, let me in. 

Luce. [ Withif^ Can you tell for whose sake ? 

Dro. E. master, knock the door hard. 


Dio. S .—ff your name is F.uce, 1 must say this—'Luce, you have 
answered very well’. 

An/. E. — Do you hear, you wretched woman ? Surely you must allow 
nn to enter ! 

f.ui. —(Again chaffing from within) Ah ! I was only waiting for your 
.(lermission to let you in ! 

Dro. .S. —(In the same jesting mood) And you yourself refused the 
permission ! * 

Dro. £.—{By this time Ant, E. has begun to hammer at the door.) 
That is it, master ! That was a good blow of yours ! That was just the kind 

f 

.of blow they deserve. 

.4n/. E. —Wretched, worthless girl, let me come in. 

Imc .—Will you tell me why ? 

Dro. R .— 

* Both of them are making merry at the outsider’s strange pretence of 
being the master of the house. Ltice sayvS—must surely let you in ; 
I am only waiting to have your permission !’ And Dromio caps her answer 
by saying—'she wanted your permission and you refused to give it. There- 
f 9 re, how can she let you in when^ou yourself object ?* Of^ course, all 
this serves only to exasperate the angry Afitipholus still further, and he now 
begins hammering at the door. 
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Luce. [ IVithin] Let him knock till it ache. 65 

Anf. You’ll cry for this, minion, if I beat the door 
down. 

Luce, [ IVithifi] What .needs all that, and a pair of stocks 
in the town ? 

Adr. [ Within] Who is that at the door that keeps all this 
noise ? 

Dro. S. [ Within] By m’y troth, your town is troubled with 
unruly boys.* 

Ant. E. Are you there, wife ? you might have come 
before. ' 70 

Adr. [ Within] Your wife, sir knave ! go get you from the 
door. 

? Dra. E* If you went in pain, i’faith master, this ‘knave' 
would go sore. 

/.the. —Well, let him strike till he is tired of striking^. 

A. E .—\’ou will have to weep for this insult, you girl, even if i have to 
break down ray door. 

Luce. —What is the need of this violence ? Is n’t there a pair of stocks 
in the town ! (In other words, are n't you afraid of being put in the stocks 
for this violence of yours .’) 

Adriana . 

Dro. S. —Upon my word, there must l>e a lot pf troublesome folk in 
this place. 

A. £.—Is that you, wife ? You ought to have come to the door 
earlier ! 

Adriana —Your wife, you_ rogue ! do you venture to call me your wife - 
Go, get you gone from this place. 

Dro. J?.—Master, from the tone of the mistress’s answ'er, it seems that 
this rogue Cleaning himself) will have to pay dearly even if you were to- 
get in. 
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Ang. Here is neither cheer, sir, nor welcome : we would 
fain have either. 

Bal. In debating which was best, we shall part with 
neither. 


Dro. E. They stand at the door, master ; bid them 
welcome hither, 75 

Ant. E, Thesis something in the wind, that we cannot 
get in. ^ "■ 

Dro. E. You would sav t>Qj _fflastgr. if you r garments 
were thin., * 

Your cake there is warm within ; you stand here in the 
cold ; 


Atij^eh —Well, sir, her© is no prospect of gfettinp either meat or 
welcome,* though we should be content with either. 

Balthazar —In discussing as to which is better—meat or welcome— it 
seems that we are likely to miss both. 

I>ro, £.—(Pointing to Balthazar and Angelo) Your guests are 
standing outside, master ; please bid them welcome. 

Ant. £.—There must become mischief somewhere ; otherwise, how 
j^ it that we can’t get in ? ' 

Dro. E .—You would have more cause to say so (viz, that there is 
something in the wind), if yt)ur dress had been thin, t There is a hot 
dinner waiting' for you inside and meanwhile you arc left kicking 

_ 1 

* The reference is to their former debate about the respective 
superiority of good dinner and hearty welcome. 

t Mark the pun in the expression ‘^something in the wind.” Ant. K. 
says—There b something in the wind*—meaning that there was sotfte 
trouble brewing somewhere. To this Dro. E, answers~*you would have 
more cause to say that there was tmmething in the wind (meaning that 
the wind was sharp ) if your dress had been thin which it is not.* 
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It would make a man mad as a buck, .to be so bought and 
sold. 

An/. E. Go fetch me something : I’ll break ope the 
gate. , 8o 

Dro. S. [ Wi/hin^ Break any breaking here, and I’ll break 
your knave’s pate. 

Dro. E. A man may break a worid with you, sir, and 
words are but wind ; 

Ay, an4 break it in your face, so he break it not behind. 

Dro. S. [ IVt/kift] It seems thou w'ant’st breaking : out 

upon thee, hind ! 

your heels in the cold outside. To be .so deceived, to be left in such an 
awkward position, would make a man as mad as a buck. 

A/f/. E. —Go, bring* me something' with which I can break open 
this gate. 

pro. S .—If you talk of breaking, then I shall break your head 

Dio. E. —Ah, ah! Why are you so impatient of breaking.^ People 
may at least break w ords with you ( i. e. talk with you), seeing that 
words are nothing but wind. Yea, and ^ey can not only break words 
with you but break them in your very face, provided only that they don’t 
break them behind your back. 

Dro. .S’.—You talk such a lot that you want same breaking (deserve 
some punishment) yourself ! Shame upon you, you wretch .! 


• Dro. E.’.s meaning can be thus extracted from the orgy of punning 
in which he indulges. ‘From your speech, you would seem*to dislike all 
breaking ; but 1 shall prove that you don't so dislike it as you pretend. 
For you allow people to break words with you ( i>e. talk with you) ; 
and not only that—but you allow them also to break words in your 
•very face.’ 
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Dro. R.. Here’s too much ‘out upon thee’! I pray thee, 
let me in. 85 

Dro. 5 . [ Within\ Ay, when fowls have no feathers and 
fish have no fin. v 

Ant. Well, I'll break in : go borrow me a crow. 

Dro. E. A crow without feather ? Master, mean you so : 
For a fish without a fin, there’s a fowl without a feather : 

If a crow help us in, sirrah, wee’ll pluck a crow togethec. 90 

Ant. E. Go get thee gone ; fetch me an iron crow. 

Bal. patience, sir ; O, let it not he so ! 

of'* 

Herein you war against your reputation, 

And draw within the compas,^ ol suspect 

The unviolated honour of your wife. 95 

lito. S .—Hence is too much ‘casting shame'on your part! (In other 
words, you are going too far in your violence ! ) Once again 1 beg that you 
will allow me to enter. 

Dro, S. —Yes, I shall allow you to enter when birds cease to have 
feathers and fishes cease to have fins. 

AuL £. —Well, I will break my way into the house. Qo, bring a crow- 
bai for the purpose. 

Dro. E. —Master, in asking me to bring a crow, I presume that you 
mean a crow without feathers ! (And so, here is one part of my fine gentle¬ 
man's condition fulfilled!) He (meaning Dromio within) wanted fishes] 
without fins and fowls without featbere ; and here we are actually going to 
have a fowl without feathers ! By the way, if a crow' helps us in {i.e. if we 
can break into the house with the jielp of a crow-bar), 1 shall by and by 
have a crow to pluck with you. (In other words, I shall have a nice big 
row with you.) 

Ant. A'.—Go, get away, bring me an iron crow-bar. 

Bal. —Be patient, Sir. Do not ^proceed to such an extremity. By 
acting thus violently, you will damfMfc.ypuf own reputation and expose to 
suspicion the unblemished honoup of you;. Vfife. Besides, consider this . 
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Once this,—your long experience of h#r wisdom, 

Her sober virtue, years, and modesty. 

Plead on her part some cause to you unknown ; 

And doubt not, sir, but she will well excuse 

Why at this time the doors are made against you. too 

Be ruled by me : depart in patience. 

And let us to the Tiger all to dinner ; 

And about evening, come yourself, alone, 

'Fo know the reason, of this strange restrain^. 

If by strong hand you offer to break in, 105 

Now in the stirring passage of the day, 

A vulgar comment will be made of it, 

And that supposed by the common rout 
Against your yet ungalled estimation 
That may w'ith foul intrusion enter in ^ 

And dwell upon your grave when you are dead ; 

once for all. Your wife’s modesty, virtue, age, your own long experience 
of her prudence and discretion—all this will convince you that there must 
be some cause fhr her present conduct ; and you may be quite certain 
that* she has some excellent reason as to why the door should be shut 
against you. Take coun.sel from me j depart peacefully from this place, 
and let us proceed to the Tiger inn for dinner. And when it is evening, 
come alone to your house and learn from your wife the reason for this 
strange conduct of hers. On the other hand, if you break violently into 
the house at this busy hour of the day, people will put an ugly construction 
upon it; and the common, vulgar throng will entertain against your 
unblemished reputation all sorts of base and ugly rumours—thinijb which 
will take root in the popular mind and will follow you even to your grave.* 
For it is the nature of slander to bring a crowd (succession) of other 

—----—- . . o ■ • ----—^— 

* In other words, a strong suspicioii will be engendered gainst you 
which you will not be able to shake off even till the twne of gout death. 
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J ^or slander lives upon succession, 

For e’er housed where it gets possession. 

Ant. E. You have prevail’d : 1 will depart in quiet, 

And, in despite of wrath, mean to be merry. 115 

I know a wench of excellent discourse. 

Pretty and witty ; wild, and yet, too, gentle : 

There will we dine. 'Phis woman that I mean, 

My wife—but, I protest, without desert— 

Hath oftentimes upbraided me withal t2o 

To her will we to dinner. [ 7 h Ang.] Get you home. 

And fetch the chain ; by this, I know, *tis made ; 

Hiring it, I pray you, to the Porpentine ; 

For there’s the house ; that chain will I bestow— 

Be it for nothing but to spite my wife— 125 


tlanders in its train ; and when slander has once -taken r(»ot in the 
public mind, it seems to settle there permanently and iinsbakably.*' 

PS. —Well, you have succeeded in persuading me. I shall depart 
in peace; and as if to show my contempt for wrath, 1 am resolved to be 
merry. 1 know a girl full of the most excellent^nversation who is both 
pretty and witty, a wild wanton creature and yet shy and gentle in 
disposition; and now We shall all go to dine at her house. My wife 
has often upbraided me abourt this girl, but hitherto without any cause ; 
and now (because this girl is obnoxious to her) it is to her that we shall go. 
(Addressing ,the goldsmith) Go home and bring the chain, for 1 am 
sure it must have been finished by this time. Take it to the sign of 
the Porpentine ; that is the house where the girl lives ; and to her 1 nhall 
give tkis chain to spite my Wife if for nothing else. Go, my friend, 

* Just as one fool makes many, sip one alander makes many. In other 
wordb one slander brii^ a crop of succestire slanders in its train ; 
amd Mies k has taken root in the popular mtad^ you can never shake 
it cdf. 
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Upon mine hostess there : good sir, make haste. 

Since mine own doors refuse to entertain me, 
ril knock els<jwhere, tp see if the)’ll disdain me. 

Jl'll you at that place some hour hence. 

Jfit. E. Do so. This jest shall cost me some 
expense, [ Exeunt. 130 

Scene II. The same. 

Enter Luciana and Antipholus of Syracuse, 

Lui. And may it be that you have quite forgot 
A husband’s office ? Sjijalk^ 4 ntjpho]us, 

Evcp„in the spring of love, thy love-springs rot ? 

Shall love, in biujjffipg, grow so ruinous ? " 

If you did wed fuy sister for her wealth, 5 

Then for her wealth’s sake use her with more kindness : 

Or if you like elsewhere, do it by stealth ; 


go soon : since I am refused admission into my own house 1 shall sec 
whether i can’t find Welcome elsewhere. 

Anji^^tlo —1 will meet you at this place about an hour from now. 

Anf. E .—Do so, thoug*^, 1 find that this practical joke of my wife i*. 
going to prove a bit expensive. 

Scene 2 . 

[Luciana and Antipholus S. enter. , 

Iju .—Is it possible that you have quite forgotten the duties of a hus¬ 
band ? Will your love wither at the very source, now when it ought to 
flourish most vigoiously in your heart! Will it crutnble to pieces even in 
the process of building?* Supposing that you married my sister only for 
the sake of her w'ealth, even then, for the sake of that very wealth, you 
ought to treat her more kindly, if you must love somebody else, at least 

* The idea is this—‘You hRve been jnarried for some time; and it is 
now that Love ought to flourish vigorously in your heart. And yet now, 
in the very spring time and hey-day of love, passion for your .‘W^e%seem 
to have quite withered in your heart.' 
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iluffle your false love with some show of blindness ; 

T^et not my sister read it in your eye ; 

Be not thy tongue thy own shame’s orator ; lo 

Look sweet, speak fair, ijfiJ^me^Jislpx^ ; 

Apparel vice like virtue’s harbinger ; 

Bear a fair presence, though your heart be tainted ; 

Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint ; 

}k‘ secret-false t what need she be acquainted ? 15 

What simple thief brags of his OAvn attaint ? 

’Tis double wrong, to truant with your bed 
And let her read it m thy looks at board : 

Shame hath a bastard fame, well managed ; 

; III deeds are doubled with an evil word. 20 

\ Alas, poor women ! make us but believe, 

: Being compact of credit, that you love us : 


do it secretly (do not flaunt it in my sister’s face.) It may be that you 
have false, treacherous love for somebody else ; but dissemble it, do not 
let her read it in your verj' face, do not brag of it with your own voice. 
Whatever the feelings of your heart may he, at least talk and speak kindly 
to my sister; you may be disloyal in your feelings, but at least put on 
an outer appearance of decency. Trick out your vice so that it may look 
like virtue. \our heart may be corrupt, but at ]ea.st bear a fair outride 
and disguise your sins .so that you may look like a saint. If you are false, 
be false in secret; but what is the good of acquainting her W’ith your 
vice ? Is there any thief s«» foolish En to brag of hi.s robbery ? (And why 
should you brag of your unchastity r) It is wrong enough to be false 
to your marriage bed ; but it is double W'rong to be false and to flaunt 
the treachery in her very face. Kven your shame may have a bastard 
reputation if you can manage it discreetly ; but it doubles the wrong 
if you accompany your shameful deeds ty cruel and spiteful words.—Alas, 
We poor women are a set of credulous creatures ! only make us believe 
that you love us and we are easily satisfied. Other women may enjoy 
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Though others have the arm, show us the sleeve j 
We in your motion turn and you may move us. 

Then, gentle brother, get you in again : ' 25 

(Comfort my sister, cheer her, call her wife ; 

’ ris holy sport to be a little vain, 

When the sweet breath flattery conquers strife. 

Anf. S. Sweet mistress,—-what your name is else, I know 
not, 

Nor by what wonder you do hit of mine,— 30 

Less in your knowledge and your grace you show not 
Then our earth’s wonder ; more than earth divine, 
q'cach me, dear creature, how to think and speak ; 

I^ay open to ray earthv-gross conceit , 

Smother ’d in errors, feeble, shallow, weak,' 
rhe folded meaning of yourjyfiids’ deceit 
Against my soul’s pure truth why labour you 
To make it wander in an unknown field ? 


your'arm (/. e, may enjoy the real substance of your favour), but vve are 
satisfied if you j^ive ns a mere sleeve (i.e. if you give us the mere outside 
show of affection.) In fact, We are like your satellites ; we depend wholly 
upon you and move with your motion. Then, gentle brother, enter the 
house again, cheer and comfort my sister, and address her as your wife. A 
man may be vain when with a little, simple flattery he can conquer bis ! 
wife's hcartl But this vanity is quite innocent and harmless. 

Aut. S .—Sweet mistress, 1 do not know what is your name, though by 
Mime wonderful means you have discovered mine. Both in knowledge as 
well as in charm you appear like a very miracle of the earth—something 
more divine than any earthly creature can be. Teach me, dear and most 
precious being, how I must think and speak, hfy understanding is dull, 
coarse, steeped in error, feeble tn^ foolish j but disclose before it the 
hidden meanir^ of your words. Why do you Want me to believe things 
%vhich 1 know to be false ? Am you a god ? Do ‘you want to ereate me 


a aod ? would you create me new ? 
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But if that I am I, then well I know 
Your weeping sister is no wife of mine» 


Nor to her bed no homage do I owe : 

Far more, far more, to you do I decline, 
train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy note. 

To drown me in thy sister's flood of tears. 

Sing, siren, for thyself, and I will dote : 

Spread o'er the silver waves thy golden hairs. 

And as a bed I ’ll take them and there lie ; 

And, in that glorious supposition, think 50 

He gains by death that hath such means to die : 

Let Love, being light, be drowned if stje sink ! 


aneV Well, if you can, do so, change me wholly ; and beautiful as you 
are, I shall not resist your art, but shall yield myself wholly to your in¬ 
fluence. But if I am what 1 believe that I am, then I know that I am not 
the husband of your weeping sister and that 1 owe no homage or allegiancr 
to her. Nay, it is to you that my inclination turns. Therefore, swec/ 
siren, do not pursuade me to fall in love with your sister (and drown my¬ 
self in the flood of her tears); rather speak for yourself so that I may 
fall in love with you. Yea, if you spread your golden hair upon the sli¬ 
ver waves of the sea, 1 shafl be content to make iny bed even there—know¬ 
ing that to die so will be to die happily, f" Love, they say, is hgfit 
(Inconstant), and if love sinks (if I am to be hopeless in rAy quest of love) 
then let life also be drowned ! X 

* The idea is this ; You know that 1 do not belong to this place, that I 
am not your sister’s husband, nor. your brother-in-law ; and yet, against 
my soul’s conviction, you seek to make me believe in all these things. Are 
then a god that you Would create me anew and invest me with a life 
abd family which are not my oWn ? 

. t The idea is this : No doubt it would be sure death to He upon the 
waves of the sea ; but 1 should be content so to die, if only j'ou would 
spread your golden hair upon those wives. 

t’For a full explanation of this obscure poss^irsee 
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Luc. What* are you mad, that you do reason so ? 

Ant. S. Not mad, but mated ; how, I do not know. 

Jmc. It is a fault that springeth from your eye. 55 

Ant. S. l^or gazing on your beams, fair sun, being by. 

Luc. (iaze where you should, and that will clear your 
sight. 

Ant. S. As good to wink, sweet love, as look on night. 

Luc. VVhy call you me love ? call my sister so. 

A fit. S. Thy sister’s sister. 60 

Luc. . 'riiat’s my sister. 

Ant. S. No ; 

It is thy.self, mine own self’s better part, 

Mine eye’s clear eye, my dear heart’s dearer heart, 

My food, my fortune, and my sweet hope’s aim, 65 

My sole earth’s heaven, and my heaven’s claim. 

/,ni .—Are you mad that you talk like this ? 

. 111 /. S .— \ot mad V)ul confounded in spirit ; and 1 do not know why. 

/.Ill .'—It ih a fault that springs from the infatuation of your senses. 

./«/. .S'.—Then I have been infatuated (blinded) by gating upon the 
bright beams of your beauty. 

/.uc .—Gaze where you ought to, viz. upon the beauty of my •sister, and 
then your .senses will be clear again. 

, In/. S. —One may as well shut his eyes as gare uporf what is dark like 
night.* 

f./tr .—VVhy do you address me as your love .’ Address my sister so. 

An/. S. —I shall so address not youi sister but your sister’s sister. 

A//. .-^And my sister’s sister is after all my sister 

An/. S. —Nay, it is not your sister but your.^elf—^you^who are the better 
part of my being, who are the eye of my eye and the heart of roy heart, 
the food upon which 1 feed, the fortune which sustains my life, the hope o^| 
my endeavour, my heaven in earth and my only hope of attaining heaven. 

•You ask me to gaze upon your si^er ; but compared with you, your 
sister is dark and ugly like the night • and therefore to gaze upon her would 
be as good as shutting one’s eyes. 
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Luc. All this my sister is, or else should be. 

Ant. S. Call thyself sister, sweet, for I aim thee. 

Thee will I love, and with thee lead my life : 

Thou hast no husband yet, nor I no wife. 7° 

(jive me thy hand. , 

Luc. O, soft, sir ! hold you still : 

I 'll fetch my sister, to get her good will. [Exit. 

Entef' 1 ) ROM 10 of Syracu.se. 

Ant. S. Why, how now, Dromio ? where runn’st thou 
so fast ? 

Djv. S. Do you know me, sir ? am I Dromio ? am I your 
man? am T myself? 75 

Ant. S. Thou art Dromio, thou art my man, thou art 
thyself. 

Dro. S. I am an ass, I am a woman’s man, and besides 
my.self. 

Ant. S. What woman’s man ? and how besides thyself ? 

—All this is what my sister is or oug'ht to be to you. 

S .—Then call yourself your sister, for I mean these things for 
you. It is you whom I will love, and it is you to whom 1 shall show my 
Jove. You are not married yet, neither am I j so give your hand in 
marriage to me. 

Lut '.—O silence sii, be still. I must fetch my sister and it is she who 

will decide these things. 

r Dromio of Syracuse enters from within. ] 

S... 

Dyo. S. —Do you know me, .sir ? Am I really Dromio ! Am I your 
s(;rvant } Am I what I am ? 

/int. S. —Yies, thou art Dromio, thou art my servant. 

Dro. S. —No, 1 can’t be Dromio. Surley I am an ass, 1 have become a 
woman’s man and 1 am not my^lf. 

Ant. 5.^What woman’s slave have you become ? And how is it that 
you have ceased to be yourself ? 
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[act Ilf 


Dro. S. Marry, ur, besides myself, I am due to a woman : 
one that claims me, one that haunts me, one that will 
have me. 8o 

, Aut. 5 ./What claim lays she to thee? 

Dro. S. Mai^, sir, such claim as you would lay to your 
horse ; and she would have me as beast : not that, I being 
a beast, she would have me ; but that she, being a very beastly 
creature, lays claim to me. 85 

An/. S. What is she ? 

Dro. S. A very reverent body ; ay, such a one as a man 
may not speak of without he say ‘sir-reverence.*^ I have but 
lean luck in the match, and yet is she a wondrous fat 
marriage, 90 

An/, S. How dost thou mean a fat marriage? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, she’s the kitchen wench, and all grease : 

Drn. S. —well, sir,* 1 am !}eside myself, because, ftgrtdes myself, a woman 
also seems to t)e entitled to me ;* a woman claim.s me, dogs my steps and 
insists upon having liie. 

Au/. S ,—What is the claim that she makes upon you ? 

Dro. 5.~~Well, sir, it is such claim as you can make to your horse. In 
other words, she wants to ride upon me and have me as iher beast. Of 
course, if 1 had been really a beast, she would not care to have me ; but 
-she lieing beastly herself wants to have me for her own purposes. 

Anf. S . 

Dr6, S .—She is a very reverend and aged person ; yea, if she had been 
a man, she could have been addressed as *your reverence.’ If there is 
really a match between her and myself, then I am surely lean (unlucky) 
in marriage, though in other respects the marriage will be fat enough. 

Ant. 5.—What do you mean by a fat marriage ? 

Dro. S. —Why, sir, she is a kitchen-girl, alt compact of fXt—so much so 

• Note the pun upon besides and beside* The idea can be thus tuUy 
brought out ; ‘No dobut a man is entitled to be master of himself. But 
now 1 .find that besides myself a woman also lays claim to me ; and 
therefore 1 am beside myself.’ 
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and^ know not what use to put her to but to make a 
lamp of her and run from her by her own light. I warrant, 
her rags and the tallow in them will burn a Poland 95 
winter : if she lives till doomsday, she'll ]t>urn a week 
longer than the whole world. 

AnL S. What complexion is s^e of ? 

£}ro, S. Swart, like my shoe, but her lace nothing 
like so clean kept : for why ? she sweats ; ‘a man may go too 
over shoes in the grime of it. 

AnL S. That’s a fault that water will mend. 

Dra. S. No, sir, 'tis in grain : Noahflood could 
not do it.) 

Anf. S. What’s her name ? 

that the only use 1 can think of making of her is to set her on fire and then 
run away by the light that she gives.* She is so ragged and her drus-« 
is so coated with grease that she will burn during the whole of a Poland 
winter.t Yea, if she lives till the day of last judgment, she will turn fot 
a week Istter than the rest of the world. ..'5 

.S'.—What is her complexion ? 

Dro. .V.—It is black like my shoe but not clean like my shoe ; and why ? 
because she perspires so heavily. In fact, she is so clothed with dirt that 
a man may sink down to his shoes in the filth of her body, 

.-In/. S. —Well, if she is dirty, that is a fault which can be cured 
by water. 

Dro. .S'.—No, sir, water will not wash out her dirt j it is ingrained in 
her very being. Even Noah’s flood which washed out the world could not 
W'ash out her dirt. 

^ni. S . 


* The idea is this : Being full of fat she will soon take fire, and then 
i will run by the light that she gives^ 

t Being compact of fat and rags, she will burn for a long time—yea, 
during the whole of a Poland winter. 

5 
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[act hi 


Dro. S. Nell, sir ;; but her name and three quarter^ T05 
that’.s an ell and three quarters, wjll not measure her from 
hip to hip. 

Ant. S. Them she bears some breadth ? 

Dro. S, No longer from head to foot than from hip 
lo hip ; she is spherical, like a globe ; I could find out 110 
countries in her. 

Ant. 5 . In what part of her body stands fteland ? 

Drff. S. Marry, sir, in her buttocks, 1 found it out 

by the bogs. 

Ant. S. Where Scotland ? 115 

Dro. S. I found it by the barrenness ; hard in the 
palm of the^hand. 

Ant. S. Where France ? 


Dro. S .—Her name is Nell ; but her name (i.e. an el/) with three 
quarters added to it could not measure her breadth from side to side.* 

.!nt. .S'.—Then she is very broad 

/)n>. S. —Ye.s, sir, her length from head to foot is not greater than her 
lireadth from hip to hip. bhe is round also, quite like a globe ; and one 
can trace continents and countries in her as in a globe. 

Anf. S. —Well, if she is a glol>e and you can trace countries in her body, 
then which part of her body would correspond to Ireland ? 

Dro. .V.—Sir, Ireland would be in her buttocks, for they arc M)ft 
lytd podgy like the bogs of Ireland. 

An/. S . 

Ihv. S .—In her hands which are hard and barren like Scotland. 

Ant. .9.—'And wher^ would France be ?— 

* Notice the pun upon the pronouftciation Nell—an ell, which is a unite 
timber of measurement. 
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Dm. S. in her forehead ; armed and reverted, making 
war against her heir. 120 

An^. S. Where England ? 

Dm. S. I looked for the chalky cliffs, but I could 
find no whiteness in them ; but I guess it stood in her 
chin, by the salt rheum that ran between France and it. 

Ant. S. Where Spain ? 125 

Dm. S. Faith, I saw it not ; but I felt it hot in her 
breath. 


Dro. .S'.-►In her forehead, for it is armed with horns (pimples and 
carbuncles) like that of a man suffering fnim the French disease ; and it 
makes war against the hair, i.e,, (encroaches upon the hair of the head) 
just as France is now making war against her heir.f 

.■////, S ,—And where F.ngland ? 

Dro. S. —Well, 1 looked for the chalk-cliffs of England but unfortunately 
found no whiteness in any part of her body. However, judging from the 
^alt rheum that runs b^|||feen her forehead and her chin I should guess 
that England would be in her chin.* 

.4ni. S .—Where did you find Spain ^ 

Dro. .^.—Well, 1 could not see Spain in her body^ but 1 felt it, viz. in 
the hot, stinking breath of her mouth. 


* Notice the pun upon hair and heir —a pun which we have already 
had once before. This kitchen maid’s forehead warred against her hair 
just as France at this time was engaged in warring against the legitimate 
heir, Henry IV.—^There is an allusion. to the French disease as venereal 
disease was popularly known. A man suffering from the French disease 
loses his hair, and his face is covered with pimples and pustules; and 
similarly this kitchen maid’s forehead was full of warts and welks while 
the hair had fallen off from her head. 

t The point of the jest can be thus given : *Tbe salt fluid of the sea 
separates England from France. Now, here was salt water running 
between her forehead and her chin^ and therefore, France being the 
forehead, England would be the chin’. Of course the salt water or the 
salt rheum would refer to the catarrhal droppings from the woman’s eyes 
and nose. 
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6 iS 


An/. S. Where America, the Indies ? 

Dro. S. Oh, sir, upon her nose, all o’er embellished 
with rubies, carbuncles, sapphires, declining their rich 
aspect to the hot breath of Spain, who sent whole arma- 130 
does of caracks to be ballast at her nose. 

An/. S. Where stood Belgia, the Netherlands ? 

I^ro. S. Oh, sir, I did not look so low. To conclude,] 
this drudge, or diviner, laid claim to me ; called me 
Dromio ; swore I was assured to her ; told me what privy 135 
marks I had about me, as, the mark of my shoulder, the 
mole in my neck, the great wart on my left arm, tthat I 
amazed, ran from her as a witch : 


.■4/i/ .S—And where would yofe find the West Indies in her body r 
/>;v. .S'.—Well, sir. 1 would find the Indies in her nose, which is. 
embellished with pimples and warts (even as the VV'e.st Indies arc decked 
with rubies and carbuncles) and which looks dowt. towards her mouth, 
even as the West Indies wait^ upon the favout of Spam. And just as Spain 
despatches whole Heet.s of ships in order to be loaded with precious ore 
at America so her mouth is loaded with freight from her nose. 

An/. S .—And where stood Belgium and the Netherlands r 
Dro. .S'.—O sir, modesty forbade me to look so lowf. To sum up the 
whole matter, this kitchen-maid oi magician (whichever you may be pleased 
to call her) laid claim upon me. She addressed me by my name, swore 
that I was pledged to marry her; and, to confirm the truth of her story, 
told me even of the secret birth-marks which I bear upon my body— 
foi instance the mark on my shoulder, the mole on my neck, and so on 
i was so confounded with all this that I ran away from her as if she had 

* America (the Indies) is politically the vassal of Spain, and therefore 
may be pictured as waiting patiently with looks turned in the direction 
of Spain : and similarly, the nose of this kitchen-maid dropped in this 
direction of her mouth, * 

t The point is this : The Netherlands being low would naturally be 
in the lower parts of her body \ but modesty forbade him to look so low. 
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I And I think, if*my breast had not been made 'of flint 
i and my heart of steel, 

. She had transform’d me to a curtal dog, and made 

me turn i’ the wheel. 140 

An/. S. Go hie thee presently, post to the road ; 

An if the wind blow any way from shore, 

I will not harbour in this town to-night : 

If any bark put forth, come to the mart, 

Where I will walk till thou return to me. 145 

J f every one knows us and we know none, 

’ris time, I think, to trudge, pack and be gone. 

Dro. S. As from a bear a man would run for life, 

So fly 1 from her that would be my wife. [ £xt/. 

Ant. S. Ther’s none but witches do inhabit here ; T50 

And therefore ’tis high time that I were hence. 

She that doth call me husband, even my soul 

been a twitch ; and if rny heart had not been as hard as flint and iron, she 
could have changed me into a tailless dog and made me turn the spit for her 
tn the kitchen.f 

S.—Go, run to the harbour at once ; and if there is any wind 
blowing from the shore—in whichever direction it may blow—I shall 
take ship and escape from this place. If there is any vessel starting from 
the port to-day, bring me news of it at the Exchange where I shall now go 
and walk about till you return. When everybody claims to know us while 
we can’t recognise any body—it is time, I think that I should pack our 
luggage and be gone. 

Z>/'a. .y.—Well I shall go quickly to do your bidding—as quickly as a 
man may run when he seeks to escape from a bear. 

An/. S.—It seems that this place is inhabited only by witches, and so 
it is high time that we should make off from here. The woman that 

t But that my heart is as hard as flint, she could have done with me 
just as she liked^could h^ve change/! me into a lalUess dog or whatever 
she Wanted. 
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Doth for a wife abhor ; but her fair sister, 

Possess’d with such a gentle sovereign grice. 

Of such enchanting presence and discourse, 155 

Hath almost made me traitor to myself : 

But, lest myself be guilty to self-wrong, 

I’ll stop mine ears against the mermaid’s song. 

Enter Angelo with the chain. 

Antipholu.s,— 

Ant. S. A)', that’s my name. ibo 

Ang'. 1 know it well, sir. Lo, here is the chain. 

I thought to have ta’en you at the Porpentine ; 

"I’hc chain unfinish’d made me stay thus long. 

claims me a.s her husband—well, I abhor her from my very soul ; but it i'* 
c>the^\^ ise with her sister. She is possessed of such wit, and her conversation 
is so attractive that she almost makes me a traitor to m>'self (almost 
induce.*! me to foreswear my own knowledge and agree w'ith whatever she 
says.) But for fear lest her charms induce me to do something wrong! 
must make myself deaf to all her blandishments.* 

[The Goldsmith enters with a chainf]. 

An^v/o—msister Antipholus ! 

Ant. X—Yes, that is my name. 

Angelo —But I know it very well, sir !+ Behold, here is the chain 
which you ordered from me. 1 wanted to take it to the sign of the 
Porpentine, but was detained by the trinket not being finished in 
time. 

* He means—**and this can only be done by running away from her 
presence.’' 

t Another series of errors here begins with the goldsmith mistaking 
Ant. S. for fats brother Ant. E. and thus pressing upon the former the chain 
that had been ordered by the latter. * • 

X *And you need not remind me of it.' 
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Ant. S. What is your will that I shall do with this ? 

An^. What please yourself, sir : I*have made it for 

you. 165 

Ant. S. Mad^ it for me, sir ! I bespoke it not. 

An^. Not once, nor twice, but twenty times you have. 

(io home with it and please your wife withal ; 

And soon at su^^er-time Fll visit you, 

And then receive my money for the chain. 170 

Ant. S. I pray you, sir, receive the money now, 

For fear you ne’er see chain nor money more. 

An/^. You are a merry man, sir ; fare you well. 

[jSxrt. 

Ant. S. What I should think of this, 1 cannot tell ; 

But this I think, there’s no man is so vain 175 

'That would refuse so fair an offer’d chain. 

1 sec a man here needs not live by sifts, 

Ani. S. —But what do you want me to do with this chain ? • 

Ani^r/o —Whatever you plesise, sir; you ordered me to make the chain, 
and here it is ! 

Anf. S. —Do you mean to say that you made it for me ? But I nevei 
iirdered it 

Anzelo —Yea, but you ordered it not once, nor twice, but twenty times 
ovei. Well, sir, take it home with you and please your wife by presenting 
it to her. Meanwhile, I shall .see you ajfain at supper-time and then you 
will g^ivc me the price of it. 

Ant. S .—Well, sir, 1 pray that you will take the price now, as other- 
wi^ 1 may be gone and then you will see neither your chain nor money 
again. 

Atigeh —(Refusing to take the money) Nay, sir, you are pleased to 
be jesting. Fare you well. 

[The goldsmith goes away.] 

Ant. 5. —Well, 1 don’t know wha^to make of this ! JBut when a chain of 
such value is pressed upon a man, he need not be Sb foolish as to refuse it. 
I hj)d that in this strange city a man need not live by the exercise of his 
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[act IV 


When in the streets he meets such golden gifts, 
ni to th(; mart, and there for Dromio stay : 

If any ship put out, then straight away. i8o [Exit 

ACT IV. 

SchNK I. A public place. 

Enter Second Merchant An(;elo and an Officer. 
tk'C. Mer. You know since Pentecost the sum is due, 
And since I have not much importuned you ; 

Nor now I had not, but that I am bound 
'Po Persia and want guilders for my voyage : 

'Pherefore make present satisfaction, 5 

Or ril attach you by this officer. 

An^. Even just the sum lha^I do owe to you 
Is growing to me by .\ntipholus, 

And in the instant that I met with you, 

He had of me a chain : at five o’clock to 

I shall receive the money lor the same. 

wiU, seeing that gifts of such value are pressed upon you at every hand. 
Well, I will go to the Change and there wait for Dromio ; and if any ship 
is starting from the harbour to-day 1 .«.hall make off in that. 

ACT lY. 

SCK.ME I. 

Set. Aft ’}.—You know that the money has been overdue since Pentecost, 
and yet 1 have not pressed you about it. Yea, and even now 1 would not 
have demanded it from you but that I am bound upon a voyage for Persia 
and want the money for the enterprise. Therefore, please discharge the 
debt at once or I will have you arrested by this officer. 

'The sum that 1 owe you^that very sum of money is due to 
me from Antiphotu!^; and he received a chain from me (almost the very 
moment that. I met you. Well, I shall receive the price of this chain at 
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Pleaseth you walk with me down to his house, 

I will discharge my bond, and thank you too. 

Enter ANTIPHOI.US of Ephesus and Dromio 
of Ivphesus from Ote. courtesan's. 

Of. 'That labour may you save : see where he comes. 
Ant. E. While I go to the goldsmith's house, go thou 15 
And buy a rope's end : that will 1 bestow 
Among my wife and her confederates, 

For locking me out of my doors by day. 

Kut soft! I see the goldsmith. Get thee gone ; 

Buy thou a ro[)e and bring it home to me. 20 

Dro.E. I buy a thousand pound a year: I liuy 
a rope. {^Exit- 

Ant. E. A man is well holp up that trusts to you 
I promised your presence and the chain ; 

5 o’clock ; and if you would be so good as to walk with me to his house, I 
shall there discharge your debt, and at the same time thank you for your 
kindnc.ss. 

(^Ant. K. and Dro. P!. enter on their way from the Courtesan’s housi*.] 
Ofiter —V'ou may spare yourself the trouble' of walking to Anti- 
pholus’s house ; for look, there he comes. 

Ant. E. —(Speaking to Dromio) While I proceed to the goldsmith’s 
house, you go and buy a rope’s end for me ; and with that I shall give a 
good beating to my wife and her fellow-conspirators for having shut me 
out from my house to-day. But, hush, here is the goldsmith himself ! (jct 
you gone, sirrah, buy a rope and brieg it for me. 

Dro. E. —Well 1 shall do your errand joyfully—as joyfully as I would 
receive an annui^ of a thousand pounds a year. 

Ant. E. —(Addressing the goldsmith and blaming him for his delay) 
The man that trusts in you fares very HI, I find! I promised (f.t'., pro¬ 
mised the courtesan) that you would be present at her hoM.se and bring 
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But neither chain nor goldsmith came to me. 

I Belike you thought our love would last too long, 2 5 

I If it were chained together, and therefore came not. 

. 4 //,?■. .Saving your merry humour, here’s the note 
How much your chain weighs to the utmost carat, 

'I’he fineness of the gold, and chargeful fashion. 

Which doth amount to three odd ducats more 30 

'I'han I stand debted to this gentleman ; 

I pray you, see him present^' discharged, 
f’or lie is bound to sea and stays but for it. 

Ant. E. I am not furnish’d with the present money ; 
Besides, I have some business in the town. 35 

Good signior, take the stranger to my house, 

And with you take the chain, and bid my wife 
Disburse the sum on the receipt thereof ; 

Perchance, I will be there as soon as you. 

An^. Then you will bring the chain to her yourself ? 
Ant. E. No j beat it with you, lest I come not time enough. 

the chain with you ; but, lo, neither you nor the chain turned up ever ? 
Perhaps you were afraid that it you took the chain to her hou^e, it would 
prolnn^r our love by fastening us* closer together ! 

.Antn^do —Well, jesting apart, here is a bill of the exact weight of the 
chain down to the utmost carat ; also how much the price will be, consider¬ 
ing the Hnenes.s of the gold and the heavy expense of making the chain. 
You will see that the whole sum amounts to 3 ducats more than what 1 one 
this gentleman. Please pay me at once and discharge my debt; for this 
gentleman is bound for the sea and is waiting only for his money. 

Ant. E. —Well, 1 have not money with me at present. Besides I have 
some business to transact in the town. However, good master Goldsmith, 
take this gentleman to my house ; take also the chain with you ; and bid 
my wife pay you the money after receiving the chain. Perhaps ( shall also 
reach there just as soon as you. 

you will j)ring the chain yourself ! 
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An,^. Well, sir, I will. Have you the chain about you ? 

Anf. E. An if I have not, sir, I hope you have, 

Or else you may return without your money. 

Ang. Nay, come, I pray you, sir, give me the chain : 45 
Both wind and tide stays for this gentleman, 

And I, to blame, have held him here too long. 

Ant, E. Good Lord ! you use this dalliance to oveuse 
Your breach of promise to the Porpentine, 

1 should have chid you for not bringing it, ' - So 

But, like a shrew', you first begin to bra^’l. 

Sec. Mer. 'The hour steals on ; I pray you, sir, dispatcli. 

Ang. You hear how he importunes me :—the chain ! 

Ant. E. Why, give it to my wife, and fetch your money. 


Ant. E. —.\’ay, carry the chain yourself, for it is just possible that I tnaj 
not arrive in time. 

/!//;,'«’/<?—Well, sir, then 1 shall take the chain myself. But have you 
got it with you ? 

Ant. E —Well, and if the chain be not with mL it must surely be wjlh 
you ' And li j’ou haVe it not, then you will have tfifr misfortune of retitrnitig 
without your money ! • 

Av}telo —Nay, nay, come, no more of this jesting,! Give me the chain, 
for this gentleman is in a hurry and 1 am to blame for detaining him 
thus long. 

Ant. E. —(Growing angry) O Lord, it is yt)ii who*Sire jesting ! You use 
this merry humour as an excuse for your delay in bringing the chain to 
the Porpentine. It is I who ought to have taken you to task for not 
bringing the chain in time; but, after the manner of scolds, you anticipated 
me by yourSclf beginning to blame me ! 

Spa'. Mer. —My hour of departure draws nigh ; please finish your 
business quickly. 

Anfcelo —You hear how I am pressed by this gentleman ! Please give 
the money at once. , 

Ant, jS".—W hy, give it to my wife and take the money from her. 
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Come, c'onie, you know I gave it you even now. 55 
Juther send the chain or send me by some token. 

Ant. E. Fie ! now you run this humour out of breath. 
Come, where’s the chain ? I pray you, let me see it. 

56 V. Mer. My business cannot brook this dalliance. 

(lood sir, say whether you ’ll answer me or no : 60 

Jf not, I ’ll leave him to the officer. 

Ant. E. I answer you ! what should I answer you ? 

Ang. 'rhe money that you owe me for the chain. 

Ant. E. I owe you none till I receive the chain. 

Ang. You know I gave it you half an hour since. 65 

Ant. E. You gave me none ; you wrong me much to say 
so. 


An,'^ch —Come, come, no more ol these foolish jests ! 1 gave you the 

chain t»nly just now ; eithei send it through me or give me some token 
.Is assurance that you have got the chain. 

Aitf. E. —Fur shame, you are running this jest to death ! Since you 
are so urgent about the money, come, let me have the chain itself. 
Where is it ? 

Sec. Mer. —My business is pressing, 1 can’t afford all this trifling. 
(Addressing Antipholus E.) Good sir, say whether you will pay me 
or not. If you won’t 1 shall leave him (the goldsmith) in charge of 
this officer. 

Aiii. E .—(In high wrath) I pay you ! What shall 1 pay you for i 

Angeh —Well, you may pay him the money that you owe to me. 

Ant. E .—But 1 can’t owe you any money till I get the chain. 

Angclo^\<i\i know that 1 gave you the chain personally only half an 
hour ago. 

Ant. £. —Nay, but you gave me no CiHain whatever, and you insult me* 
by saying that you gave it to^ me« 
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Ang. You wrong me more, sir, in denying it ; 

Consider how it stands upon my credit. 

Sec. Mer. Well, officer, arrest him at my suit. 

Off. I do ; and charge you in the duke’s name to 
obey me. 70 

Ang. This touches me in reputation. 

Either consent to pay this sum for me, 

Or I attach you by this officer. ^ 

Ant. E. Consent to pay thee that 1 never had ! 

Arrest me, foolish fellow, if thou darest. 75 

Ang. Here is thy fee ; arrest him, officer. 

1 would not spare my brother in this case, 

If he should scorn me so apparently. 

Off. I do arrest you, sir : you hear the suit. 


■ ” ' ■ ' 9 

Angt'h —Well, sir, it is you wh(< insult and injure me by dcnymjf 
the receipt of the chain. Consider how it will injure my credit and 
leputation. 

St-i.Met. —(Pointing to the Goldsmith) Ottirer, arrest this man upon 
iny suit. 

Offut'r . 

« 

Angelo —This affects my credit seriously. (Addressing Ant. P.) 
Please pay the .sum even now or I shall have you arrested in yout 
turn. 

Ant^E. —Pay you what I do not owe ! Well, you fool, have me arrtsted 
if you dare. 

Angelo —Officer, here is your fee. Please arrest him at once. Seeing 
that he scorns me thus openly, J would not spare him even if he were 
my own brother. 

Officer . 
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Ani. E. I do obey thee till I give thee bail. 

But, sirrah, you shall buy this sport as dear 
As all the metal in your shop will answer. 

An^. Sir, sir, I shall have law in Ephesus, 

'To your notorious shame ; I doubt it not. 

Enter Dromio of Syracuse ,the bay. 

Dro. S. Master, there is a bark of Epidamnum S5 

'rhat stays but till her owner comes aboard, 

And then. Sir, she bears away. Our fraughtage, sir, 

I have convey’d aboard and I have bought 
The oil, the balsamum and aqua-vitae. 

'J'he ship is in her trim ; the merry wind 90 

Blows fair from land ; they stay for nought at all 
But for their owner, master, and yourself. 


Ah/. £.-‘\ es, 1 shall obey you till 1 can furnish you with sufficient 
hail and thus procure my release. (Turning to the Goldsmith and 
addressing him) But sirrah, you will have to pay heavily for this jest 
of your*. : yea, you will have to pay for it with all the gold and silver 
in your shop. 

—Sir, sir. If there is any law in Ephesus. I shall have it 
against you and thus put you to eternal sha:ae ! Of that 1 am quite 
'.lire I 


i Dro. S., who had been ordered by Ant. S. to hire a ship, here 
returns from his errand. ] 

Dr‘0. S. —Master, there is A vessel of Epidamnum in the harbour which 
waits only for the arrival of the Captain and then will start at once. 
I have carried our goods on board ; and 1 have bought for you the oil, 
the unguent and the wine J^at you watted. The ship is all ready to start, 
the wind is blowing merrily from the shore, and they are tarrying only 
for the arrival of yourself and their captain. 
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Ant, E. How now ! a madman ! Wliy, thou peevish 
sheep, 

What ship of Epidamnum stays for me ? ^ ^ ^, 

Dro. 5 . A sliip you sent me to, to hire wafta ae. 95 

Ant. E. I'hou drunken slave, I sent thee for a rope, 

And told thee to what purpose and what end. 

Dro, S. You sent me for a rope’s end, Sir, as soon. 

You sent me to the bay, sir, for a bark. 

Ant. E. I will debate this matter at more leisure, loo 

And teach your ears to list me with more heed. 

To Adriana, villain, hie thee straight : 

Give her this key, and tell her, in the de.sk 
That’s cover’d ov’er with Turkish tapestry, 


Aiif. E .—How now ! Have* wc jfot a mad man here Why, thou fool ! 
What ship of Epidamnum is it that waits for me ? 

Dro. S. —Well, sir, it IS ihe ship wheie you sent me in order to hire 
a passage for yourself. 

Ant. E .—Thou drunkard ! I sent ybu only to buy a rope and 1 told 
you with what object. 

Dro. S. —Nay, sir, rather than send me for a iDpc, you mij^ht as well 
have sent me at once for a rope’s end to hanf^ myself with ! But as a iirntter 
of fact you sent me, not for any rope or tope''< end but simply to look fur 
a ship.* 

Ant. E. —Well, I will talk about it when I have more leisure, and will 
teach you how to listen more attentively to me in future. Meanwhile, you 
rogue, hasten quickly to rny wife. Give her this key and tell her that in 
the desk covered over with Turkish tapestry, there is a purse of ducats. 

• Note that the first part of the answer is only a jesting quibble upon 
the word ^rope.' Dromio means to deny that he had been sent for a rope, 
and so he takes this round-about way*of expressing his meaning. ^Rather 
than send me for a rope you would have sent me as soon to be hanged’; 
in other words, *you sent me on no such fool’s purpose.’ 
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'I’here is a purse of ducats ; let her send it : 105 

'Fell her, 1 am arrested in the street. 

And that shall bail me : hie thee, .slave, be gone ! 

On, officer, to prison till it come. 

\Exeunt Sec. Merchant., An^elo^ Officer., and Ant. E. 

Dro. S. To Adriana ! that is where we dined, • 

Where Dow.sabe 1 did claim me ior her husband : no 

She is too big, I hope, for me to compass. 

'I'hither I must, although against my will, 

For servants must their master’s minds fulfil. 

[Exit. 

Scene II. 7 %^^ house ^ Antipholus of Ephesus 

Enter Adriana and Luciana. 

Adr. Ah, Luciana, did he tempt thee so ? 

Might’st thou perceive austerely in his eyve 
Idiat he did plead in earnest ? yea or no ? 

Look’d he red, pale or sad or merrily ? 


Ask her to send it to me ; tell her that 1 have been arrested in the ‘•treet 
and that the money will be required to bail me out. Quick, thou rug'iie, 
and be gone. Officer, lead on to the prison till that man return.s to bail 
me out. 

Dm.S .—He asks me to go to Adriana. That is the place where we 
dined and where Dowsabel claimed me as her husband. Well, she is so 
big that I cannot embrace her. But all the same, I must go there how'ever 
unwilling I may be, for servants must always do the bidding of their 
masters. 

SCENE 2 . 

Adr. —Ah, Luciana, did he really tempt you after this fashion ? 
And could you perceive from the look of his eyes as to whether he 
was speaking in earnest or not ? Please tell me—yes or no. Did he 
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^ What observation mad’st thou, in this case, 5 

Of his heart’s meteors tilting in his face ? 

Zuc\ First he denied you had in him no right. 

Adr. He meant, he did me none : the more my spite. 

Zuc. Then swore he, that he was a stranger here. 

Adr. And true he swore, though yet for.sworn he^were. lo 
Zfu. Then pleaded 1 for you. 

Adr. And what said he ? 

Zut. That love I begg’d for you, he begg’d of me. 

Adr. With what persuasion did he tempt thy love ? 

Zui. What words that in honest suit might move. 15 

First, he did praise my beauty ; then my speech. 

look red or pale sad or merry ? From your observation of his face, could 
you guess about the feelings of his heart ? 

/-//(■.—First he denied that you had any right in him. 

Adr. — He meant that he never acted rightfully by me—the more is 
my misfortune. 

/.r/t.—Then he swore that he was a stranger in this place. 

Adr. —And there he swore truly however false he may be.* , 
f.uc .—Then 1 interceded with him on your behalf. 

Adr. —And what did he say in reply ? 

/.ru .—He begged from me the love that I Pegged pf him for you. 
(I urged him to love you ; but he urged me to love him.) 

Adr. —What efforts did he make to win your love ? 

—Well, the words he used might al.so have been used if his suit 
had been honest. (In other word.s, there was nothing wrong with his 
words ; they'were such as might have been used foi the purpose of an 

^ ^ v'i 

honest love-making.) First he praised my beauty, and then he prai.sed my 
discourse. 


* Mark the double sense here‘implied. By saying ^a stranger here’ 
Luciana means^a stranger in this town; but Adriana wilfully misunderstands 
* her and takes it as meaning ‘a stranger in the house.* 

6 
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Adr. Didst speak him fair ? 

Luc. Have patience, I beseech. 

V Adr. I cannot, nor I will not, hold me still ; 

My tongue, though not my heart, shall have his will. 20 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and sere, 
lll-facdd, worse bodied, shapeless everywhere : 

Vicious, ungentle, foolish, blunt, unkind, 

Stigmatical in making, worse in mind. 

, Who would t»e jealous, then, of such a one ? 2 5 

No evil lost is wail’d when it is gone. 

Adr. Ah, but I think him better than I sav, 

.\nd yet would herein others’ eyes were wor.'>e. 

* Far from her nest the lapwing cries away ; 

My heart prays for him though my tongue do curse. 30 

Adt. —(Ironically) Anti were you not equally kind to him in reply ? 

Luc. —Hlease, don't get so angry. 

Adr. — Xavi't and 1 -tvon't keep silence. My heart may not have it'* 
wish ; but 1 am resolved that iny tongue will have its way. I will say then 
.It* is ugly, withered and bent ; ugly in face, uglier in build, deformed 
and shapeless in every part of the body ; vicious, rude, cruel and foolish j 
and his crooked form is (only) an index of his still more crooked mind. 

l.Ui .—Well, and if he is so bad as all this, why should you be jealous 
him ? No one wails for the loss of an evil thing. 

.h/r.—.\h, but though I paint him in such evil colours, I think better of 
him at heart; and 1 only wish thai others could see him as worse even 
than what 1 have described him as being.* He is like the lapwing that 
tiles far away from its nest j and unfortunate as 1 am, I mourn for him 
at heart though 1 rail at him with my tongue. 

* The trouble with Adriana is that qther women think so well of her 
husband ; and she prays that he may appear to these other women as even 
worse than her imaginary description of him. 
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Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 

Dro S. Here ! go ; the desk, the purse ! sweet 
eihlsiress, now, make haste. 


Lui. How hast thou lost thy breath ? 

Vro. S. By running fast. 

Adr. Where is thy master, Dromio ? Is he well ? 35 



\\ devil in an everlasting garment l)ath _^ im by the heel ; 
One whose hard heart is button’d up with steel ; 

A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough ; 

A wolf, nay, worse ; a lellow all in buff; 


40 


A^ ^ack- iji^pd, a shoulder-clapper Jone^at counterman^ 1 
'I’he passages of alleys, creeks, ana narrow lands ; 


"Dromio S. enters, j 


Dro. S .—(Panting and in great haste) Here mistress, be quick ! 
the desk, the purse ! please hurry. 


Dro. 

Adr. 



Well, it is from running quickly. 


Dro. S. —No, no, he is far from being Well ; he is in prisim, in Tartar 
limbo—a place worse even than Hell. He has been arrested by a devil 
dres.sed in leather—one whose hardne.ss of heart is well-indicated by the 
steel buttons on his coat*f j one who is a very fiend, a fajry, a rough and 
cruel creature ; a Wolf, nay something worse than a wolf ! a fellow dres.sed 
in buff—a back-friend,t one who taps on the shoulder from behind aqd 
forbids all passage through alleys, lanes and narrow pathways ; a t^und 


* One who».e hard heart is cased in a garment furnished with steel 
buttons. 

I 

t Note the pun in ‘back-friend*. Properly, back-friend would mean 
an enemy ; but here the officer is 'called *back-friend' because he comes 
to arrest people from behind. 
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A hou nd that runs counter, and yet draws dry-foot well : 
One that before the Judgement, carries poor souls to 
hell.j 

Adt. Why, man, what is the matter ? 45 

Dro. S. I do not know the matter : he is ’rested on 

« 

the case. 


Adr.' What, is he arrested ? Tell me at whose suit. 
Dro. S, I know not Wk-te^lsittre^ted well ; 


that runs back upon its tracks traces and yet can follow sceht upon dry 
ground^ ; yea, a person that drags poor people to Hell before judgment 
is passed .f 

/Irfr.—(Apparently taken aback at Drotnio's volubility) Why man, what 
do you mean ’ What’s the matter (with you) ? 

Dro. 5.—1 do not know what is the matter (with him) ; bnt I know 
that he has been arrested in a case. (In other words, I don’t know what he 
has been arrested foi ; but the fact of the arrest is known to me.) 

What, arrested ! Tell me on whose complaint (suit) 

Dro. S .— I do not know upon what suit (complaint) he has be^ arrested ; 

* ‘Running counter’ would be the mark of a foolish beast—a dog that 
has lost the trace of its quarry ; while ‘drawing dry foot’ would be the 
mark of a quick hound—a dog that can trace its quarry by scent even upon 
dry ground where there are no foot-marks. Thus ‘running counter’ and 
‘drawing dry-foot’ would be inconsistent with one another j and this is the 
point of Droinio’s pun. Dromio says—‘This hound (meaning the officer) 
runs counter (alluding to the fact that he is an officer of the counter) and 
yet a?^he same time draws dry-foot well.' 

f Of course it is only after the day of judgment that people are finally 
condemned to Hell or sent to Heaven, just as the case may be. But 
Dro. says that the bailiff sends persons*to hell^s.c. arresds and drags persons 
jail) even before judgment has been passed against them. 
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But he’s in a suit of buff which rented him, that can 
1 tell. 

Will you send him, mistress, redemption, the money in 
his desk ? 


Ad^ Go fetch it, sister. [Exif Luiiana] 'rhi.s I 
>vonder at, 

'fhat he, unknown to me, should be' in debt. 

Toll me, was he arrested on a band ? 


5° 


Dro. S. Not on a band, but on a stronger thing ; 

A chain , a chain ! Do you not hear it ring ? 55 

Adr. What, the chain ? 

Dro. \S. No, no, the bell. ’I’is time that I were gone : 

Tl was two ere I left him, and now the clock strikes one. 


liut 1 know th^t the man who has arrested him is dressed in a suit of buif. 

'Well, mistress, will you send him the money in the desk in order to bail 
• '*■ 
him out ? 

Aiir. —Good 4istcr, do bring the money. And yet I wonder that he 
-thould be in debt and 1 know nothing of it ! ’Well, tell me, was he 
arrested on a band (bond) ? 

Drp. S. —No, he has not been arrested with a band (rope) but with a 
i.tronger thing, 7'/c. a chain. (.Apparently exclaiming with a jesture of fear) 
Don’t you hear it ring ? 

Adi. What ? Hear the chain ? and at this distance ? 

Dro. S,—‘No, no, 1 don't mean the chain ; but don’t you hear that bell ? 
(Evidently some bell has rung one.) It is time that we should be going— 
seeing that it was two when I left my master while now it is one. f 

m 

t Dromio’s implication is that the very clocks in, this bewitched city 
had taken to running backwords. 
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Adr. The hours come back ! that did I never hear. 

Dro. S. O yes ; if an hour meet a sergeant, ’a turns 
back for very fear. ■ 6a 

Adr. As if Time were in debt ! how fondly dost thou 
reason 1 

Dro. S. Time ‘is a very bankrupt, and owes more 

than he’s worth to seasop. 

% 

Nay, he’s a thief too : have you not heard men say, 

That Time comes stealing on by night and day ? 

If time be in debt and theft, and a sergeant in the way, 65 
Hath he not reason to turn back an hour in a day ? 


Aiir. —Time running^ backwrds . Well, d never heard such a thinjf 
before. 

Ditf. S .—O yes, even time may run backwards. Supposing an hour wcrt- 
to meet a sergeant, wouldn’t it then turn back from very fear ? • 

A(/r .—(With much contempt) N'es, as if time were a debtor ! How 
foolishly you talk ! 

Dro. S. —But time h a debtor and a bankrupt*debton too ? he can nevet 
repay what he owes to us. t And Time is not simply a debtor, he i*'. also a 
thief ; for haven’t you heard people say that time s/i’a/i upon us ever> 
moment of our lives ? Therefore, since Time is both a thief and a debtor, 
wouldn't it run away from fear if it met a sergeant in the path ! (Luciana 
re-enters with the money.) 

* Note the comic exaggeration of fear that Drotnio assumes. ^K\en 
Time he says ‘must be afraid of police Sergeants !’ 

f Di-ornkt's idea can be thus expressed : All that time can give us 
falls short of what w'e can expect frbm time. Thus time's gifts can nevei 
be equal to lime's debts ; and so he must alw'ays be a debtor—a bankrupt 
debtor. 

t The whole of the above passage has been omitted from the university 
text. 
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Re-tnier Luciana with a purse. 

Adr, ()o, Dromio ; there’s the money, bear it straight, 
And bring thy master home immediately. 

Come, sister : I am press’d down with conceit— 

Conceit, my comfort and my injury. [Exeunt. 70 

ScFNK III. A public place. 

Enter Antipholus of Syracuse. 

Ant. S. 'rhere’s not a man I meet but doth salute me 
As if I were their well-acquainted friend ; 

And every one doth call me by my name. 

Some tender money to me ; some invite me ; 

Some other give me thanks for kindness ; 5 

Some offer me commodities to buy : 

Even now a tailor call’d me in his shop. 

And show’d me silks that he had bought for me, 

And therewithal took measure of my body. 


Adr .—There Ls the money ! Go, Dromio, tak«; it at once to your master 
and bring him home immediately. Come, sister, my heart is weighed 
down with all sorts of fanciful ideas—idea-, which are at once my grief 
and, rhy joy. 


SCFNK 3. 

Aut. S .—There is not a man here that does not greet me as if I were an 
intimate friend of his ; and all of them address me familiarly by my name. 
Some pre.ss gifts of money upqn me ; some invite me to their house ; some 
thank me for past kindnesses which I am supposed to have rendered them ; 
and some offer me commodities which I have to purchase. Why, only just 
now, a tailor called me within his shop^’and showed me samples of silk 
which, be .said, he had. brought for my use ; and with that be proceeded 
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Sure, these are hut imaginary wiles 
And J.apland sorcerers inhabit here. 

Dro. S. Master, here’s the gold you sent me for. 






Whai, fiaaL-yoa-»Qt -to- 

apparelled ? 

■% . . 

Afti. S. What gold is tliLs ? what Adam dost thou 


.'wj'"'* 


mean ? 


Dro. S. Not that Adam that kept, the I’aradise, but 
that Adam that keeps the pnson : he that goes in the calf’s 
skin that was killed for the jprodiga l : he that catpe behind 
you, sit:, like an evil angeljand bid you forsake your liberty. 
Aft/: S. I understand thee not. 

Dn). S. No ? why, ’lis a plain case : that went, 

like a bass-viol, in a case of leather ; the man, sir, that, 

* »• '.L- , • - * 


10 


‘5 


20 


lo measure me for ne'v suit of clothes 1 Surely, these must he tricks of 
enchantment, and this place must be inhabited by Lapland wi/^ards. 

' Dro. .S. enters. * ] 

2)>'o. \—Here is the money you ordered me to bring. What, have 
you succeeded in shaking off that incarnation of Adam in a new auit of 
clothes ? 

Ant. S .—What money is thi- 't What Adam are yoe speaking of ?' 

Hro. S .—Not that Adam who kept Paradise in former times but the 
Adam who keeps the prison now j he who is dress-d in a suit of calf-skin 
which is apparently the skin of the calf that was killed for the prodigal ; 
yea, the man that came upon you frolh behind tike an evil angel and l>ade 
you give up your librerty. 

Am/. S .—1 don’t understand what you mean. 

Dro, S ,—And yet my meaning is plain ! I am talking of the man 
who resembles a bass-viol, for he is dressed in a suit of leather just as 

* It should be noted that Dromio had been sent to bring money, not by 
his own mast<ir but by Ant. E.* However, on seeing his own master, he 
naturally mistakes him (or the man who had sent him to bring the money 
to purchase his freedom :—and thus there is a new source of confusion. 
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gentlemen are tired, gives them a bob and ^rests tiiem ; 
he, sir, that takes pity on decayed men, and gives them 
suits of durance ; he that sets up his rest to do more exploits 
wii-lxliis mace than a morris-pike, 25 

Ant. S. What, thou meanest an officerj/ 

Dro. S. Ay,'^ sir, the sergeant of the band ;^he that 
!)rings any man to answer it that breaks his band ; one 
that "thinks a man always going to bed, and says ‘God give 
you good rest \* 30 

Ant. S. Well, sir, there rest in your foolery. Is there 
any ship puts forth to-night ? may we be gone ? 


a hass-viol >s kept in a case of leather ; the man who taps tired gentlemen 
upon their shoulder, and arrests them (also meaning, gives tired people a 
'.hilling and thus allows them some rest) . he who takes pity upon poor men 
and gives them prison-clothes to wear (also meaning he who takes pity 
upon men that have worn out their clothes and gives them suits that will 
last) j the man who is apparently resolved to do more with his mace than 
•'Oldiers can do with their morris-pikes» 

.-til/. S. —What, aie you speaking of the sergeant ? 

Dr<y. S. —Yes, sir, I mean the troop-sergeant (sergeant of the hand )— 
he who takes people to task for breaking their lj|^nd (failing to discharge 
their bond): he who seeks to give people/ci/(to rimw/them) as if they 
were always on the point of going to bed. * 

Ant. S. —Well, sir, stop (restf) there fh your jesting, f Docs any ship 
leav'c this port to-night ? Shall we get an opportunity of leaving this 
place ? 

Dromio means (if there is^eaning at all in his foolery)—H'his officer 
apparently thinks that people are always on the point of going to bed ; 
otherwise why should he always wish them rest V Hvidently the pun, such 
as it is, is upon rest and arrest. The officer is said to wish people rest because 
he at‘rests them. 

t Dromio has been ringing so many changes unon rest and anrst that 
Antipholus also falls into the humour—^Since you have been talking so 
much of rest—urell, rest (stop) there in your joke.’ 
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Dro. S. Why, sir, I brought you word an hour since that 
the bark Expedition put forth to-night ; j ind then were (/ 
you hindered i)y the sergeant to tarry fomhe hoy Delay.) 35 
Here are the angels that you senf for to deliver you. 

Artf. S. 'Fhe fellow is distract, and so am I ; 

And here we wander in illusions ; 

Some blessed power deliver us form hence ! 

Enter a Courtesan. 

Cour. Well met, well met, Master Antipholus. 

I see, sir, you have found the goldsmith now : 

Is that the chain you promised me to-day ? 

Ant. S. Satan, avoid ! I charge thee, tempt me 


40 


not. 


Dto. S. —Why, sir, I brought you information about an hour ago that 
the ship EApedition was starting to-night but you were then detained b} 
the sergeant who apparently persuaded you to wait for the vessel Delay. * 
Meanwhile here is the money which you wanted in order that >011 might bt 
released on bail. 

A»f. S .—This fellow has gone mad and so have I ! V\'e seem to be 
both wandering in a world of delusions. May somp blessed .saint deliver us 
in safety I 

[ A Courtesan enters. J 

Coifr .—It is fortunate that I have met you, master Antipholus. 
(Pointing to the chain which Antipholus was wearing on his neck) Kvidently. 
you have found your Goldsmith ; for that surely is the chain which you 
promised to give me to-day. ^ 

Aft/. S .—Get thee away from me, -Satan ! Do not tempt me, I com¬ 
mand you. ^ 

* Again, notice the pun upon the wtords Expedition and Delay. Evidently, 
the name of the first bark was Expedition : but of course the name ‘Delay’ 
is entirely metaphorical. 
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Dro, S. Master, is this mistress vSaian ? 
Am, S. It is the devil. 


45 


Dro, S, Nay, she is worse, she is the devil’s dam ? 

/and here she comes in the habit of a light wench and 
thereof comes that the wenches say, ‘God damn me'; that’s 
as much to say ‘God make me a light wench.’ It is written, 
they appear to me like angels of light ; light is an effect 50 
of •fire, and fire will bun^ t*rgo, light wenches will burn. 
Come not near her. 

Cour. ^our man and you are marvellous meiTy, sir. 

Will you go with me ? We’ll mend our dinner here ? 


Dro. S. —Master, you addiess her as Satari 1 But Satan was a mail." •, 

t 

may 1 take it that she is Mrs. Satan ? 

A///. 5.—She is the devil incarnate. 

Pro. S .—O no, she is worse than a devil, she is the devil's wife ; and 
here she comes in the form of a loose woman. And now I undeistand why 
the jfirls say ‘God danun) me.’ F.divently they wish to he turned into 
loose women.* Also it i.s written that these hjhse women should appeal 
like angels of light persons of surpassing loveliness.) Now light i<> 

an effect of fire and fire will burn ; therefore, if loose women are creatures 
of light, it means that they will bum. Therefore, do not come near them 
lor fear lest you should be burnt. 

C$tirf,—lioth you and your servant appear to be very facetious. C<*inv, 
won't you go to my house ? Won’t yoi^takc some food there ? \ 


* Droiniu makes hi.s point thus : When the wenches say ‘God damn 
me,’ they mean ‘God make a dam of me'. Now here is this devil’s dam 
coming in the form of a light wench, so that the wenches—when they sa> 
‘God damn me’—evidently want to he changed into loose women. 
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Dro. S. Master, if you do, expect spoon-meat ; or 
!)ju.>>j_)eak a long i^poQn.. 


Ant. S. Why Dromio ? 

Dro. S. Marry, he must have a long spoon th**!! must 
f-iit with the devil. 

Ant. S. Avoid, thou liend ! What tell’st thou me of 

■'Ml^jiing ? 

'f'hou art, as you are all, a sorceress : 

1 conjure thee to leave me, and be gone. 

Cottr. Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner, 
f)r, for my diamond, the chain you jiromised, 

And ril be gone, sir, and not trouble you. 

Dro. S. Some devils ask but the parings of one’s 


A rush, a hair, a drop of blood, a 
.a in, a nut, a clierry-stone ; 


55 


6 o 


65 


Dr<i. S. —Master, if you do 90 , then you must expect to get spoon-meat 
for your food. And you must provide yourself with a long spoon from 
beforehand.^ , 

Ani. S. —Why, Dromio, why must I have a long spoon ? 

Dro. S. —Marry, because he who sups with the devil must have a )<mg 
>I)Oon ; and this creature is the devil incarnate ! 

Ani. S. —(.Again turning to the Courtesan) (jct thee away, you devil ! 
Why do you talk to me about supping and eating ? V'ou are sorcerers one 
and all, and I conjure you to get away and leave me ! 

Cofif. —Oh, 1 shall get away this very moment, but you must Hrst gi\e 
me the ring that you took from me at dinner. Either that or the chlfin that 
you promised to give me in exchanfe I 

r 

Dm. S .—.Some devils arc content with little : they want only the 
pcvrings of One’s nails, a straw, a hair, a nut^ a cherry-stone or some 

^ 'I'he ref^erence in both (hese expressions is to the common proverb that 
he who sups with the devil must have a long ^>oon. Dromio makes his 
point thus ; 'If it is necessary to have a spoon for eating with the devil, 
then it follows that the devil only eats spoon-meat.’ 
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But she, more covetous, would have a chain. 

Master, be wise : an if you give it her, 

The devil will shake her chain and fright us with it. 

Cour, 1 pray you, sir, my ring, or else the chain : 70 

I hopie you do not mean to ch^t me so. 

Ant. S. Avaunt, thou witclf! Come, Droniio, let us 
go. 

Dro. S. ‘Fly pride,’ says the peacock : Mistress, that 
you know. 

[Exeuni. Ant. S. and Dtv. S. 

Canr. Now, out of doubt, Antipholus is mad, 

Else would he never so demean himself. 75 

A ring he hath of mine worth forty ducat.s, 

And for the same he promised me a chain.: 

Both "one and other he denies me now. 

other trifle like that ! But here is one greedier than the rest who wants to 
have a chain ! Master, l>e warned in time. If you give her a chain, then you 
will be giving a chain to the devil; and then it will so happen that the 
devil will shake this chain and thus seek to frighten us. 

CV//;'.—I must have one thing or the other—either my ring or the chain 
in lieu of the ring. I hope, you won't cheat tne like this. 

Atti. S. . 

Dro. S. —Don’t you know the proverb that it is the peacock that crie- 
shame upon pride :* [Ant. S. and Dro. S. go away.j 

Cottr. —Now, surely, this Antipholus has gone mad, or he would n^er 
behave so meanly as this. He took from me a ring worth forty ducat'-, 
promisii^ to give me a chain exchange ; and yet now He refuses to giu* 
either the chain or the ring. The only reason for such conduct must be is 
that he has gone mad. And as a proof of his madness, apart from his 

* Dri»mio’s idea is this : The peacock is a proud bird and yet it is she 
that cries shame upon pride. And so* you are a cheat and witch itself ; 
and yet you abus^my master for cheating ! 
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I'he reason that I gather he is mad. 

Besides t)iis present instance of his rage, So 

Js a mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 

Of his own doors being shut against his entrance. 

Belike, liis wife, acquainted with his fits, 

On purpose shut the doors against his w-ay. 

My way is now to hie home to his house, 85 

And tell his wife that, being lunaTi(', 

He rush’d into my house and took perforce 
My ring away. This course I fittest choose ; 

Kor forty ducats is too much to lose. [Exit. 

ScENK IV. A street. 

( 

Enter Anthuiolus of Ephesus and the Oflficer. 

Ant. E. Kear me not, man ; I will not break away ; 

I ’ll give thee, ere 1 leave thee, so much money, 

'i’o warrant thee, as I am Vested for. 

.\ly wile is in a wayward mood to-day, 

rag’e, there was the fantastic story which he told me at dinner 
.iUout his being shut out trom his own door. \\\-ll, probably his wife, 
knowing the nature of his madness, deliberately shut the door against him.— 
In any rase* my only course is to do this : 1 must go to his house and tell 
hiv wife that her husband rushed into my house in a fit of madness and 
ti>ok away my ring by fin-ce. This is the best course that I can choose, 
for I cannot afl'ord to lose a matter of forty duiilats. 

Scene 4. 

Anf. S .—(Addressing the officer) Don’t be afraid, man, don’t think that 
I shall run away : In order to furnish sufficient bail, I shall give you ere 
I leave as much money as 1 have teen arrested for. My Wife is rather 
cro>s and obstinate to<day and hence perhaps is making some difficulty about 
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And will not lightly trust the messenger. 5 

'I'hat I should be attach’d in Ephesus, 

I tell you, ’twill sound harshly in her ears. 

Enter Dromio of Ephesus with a rope's-end. 

Here conies my man : I think he brings the money. 

How now, sir I have you that I sent you for ? 

Dro. E. Here’s that, I warrant you, will pay them 

.all. I c 

Ant. E. But where’s the money ? 

Dro. E. Why, sir, I gave the money for tlie rope ? 

Ant. E. Five hundred ducats, villain, for a rope ? 

Dro. E. I ’ll serve you, sir, five hundred at the rate. 

cntilisting the messenger with so much money. But certainly it Would give 
hei a rude shock to hear shat I have been arrested in thi.s town of I'lphcsiis. 
'\l)ro. E. enters with the rope’s end which he had l>een ordered to buy and is 
mistaken for Dromio S. who had been sent to fetch the money.) Here Is 
my servant, and 1 think he has brought the money. How now, sir ? Have 
you got what I sent you for ? 

Dro. k .—Yes, and I am quite sure that they Will all be amply paid* 
‘repaid ; punished) by what I have got. 

Am. E . ^ 

Dro. Why, I spen| the money in buying this mpe. 

Ant. E .— What, villain, did you spend five hundred ducats upon a rope ■* 
DiO. E .—Ah ! if that were the price of a rope, then I should gladly 
purchase Hve-hundred such ropes ^>r you.f 

* Note hovv .Ant. E‘.s delusion is kept up by the words *pay them all.’ 
By ‘paying them* Dromio means—requiting them, teaching them a goml 
lesson ; but Antiphohis of course takes the words in their literal sense. 

t The idea is this :—‘If you are willing to pay at the rate of five 
hundred ducats for each rope, then J shall gladly purchase five hundred such 
ropes for. you at that rate’. Of codrse, he means that he would make a 
huge commission out of such a job. 
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Aftt E. To what end did I bid thee hie thee home ? 15 

Dro. E, To a rope’s-end sir ; and to that end am I 
returned. 

Ant. E. And to that end, sir, I will welcome you.' 

» [Beating him. 

Off. Good sir, be patient. 

Dro, E. Nay, ’tis for me to be patient ; I am in 
adversity. 

Off. Good now, hold thy tongue. 20 

Dro. E. Nay, rather persuade him to hold his hands. 

Ant. £. Thou whoreson, senseless villain ! 

Dro. E, I would I were senseless, sir, that I might 
not feel your blows. 

Ant. E. 'rhou art sensible in nothing but blows, and 
so is an ass. 

Anf. E. —With what object did ! ask you to hasten home 

Dro. £.—Why sir, it wa.s with the object of purchasing a rope’s end j 
and that is what I have done. 

Ant, Ah, you have done that, have you ? Then, here is the payment 
for it ! (beats him.) 

Offift! . 

Dro. E, —Why do you ask htm to be patient f Rather, it is fm m'' 
to be patient seeing' that it is I who am suffering at his hands. 

Offiirr. —Well, well, hold thy peace (keep silent.) 

Dro. E. —Nay, instead of asking me to hold my peace, ask him to hold 
his hands. 

Ant. E. —Thou bastard, thou foolish (senseless) villain. 

Dro. E.— l wish, sir, that 1 were literally senseless (without the capacity 
of feeling) for in that case I would not feel your blows. 

Ant. E. —It seems that you can f^l nothing e.Kcept blows and so you 
roust be an ass. 
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Dro. £. 

my IftlSlg. I have served him Irom the hour of my 

nativity to this instant, and have nothing at his hands for 
my service but blows. When I am cold, he heats me with 
beating ; when I am warm, he cools me with beating ; I am 
waked with it, when I sleep ; raised with it, when I sit ; 30 
dirven but of doors with iu when I go from home ; wel- 
corned home with it, when I return ; nay, 1 bear it on my 
shoulders, as a begger wont her brat, and, I think, when 
he hath lamed me, I shall beg with it from door to door. 

Ant. £. Come, go along ; my wife is coming yonder. 35 

Adriana, Lucian the Courtezan, and Pinch. 

Dro. £. Mistress, hrespice finem,’ respect your end ; 
or rather, to prophesy like the parrot, ‘beware the rope’s 
end.’ 

Dro. E. —To judge from my. long ears I must surely be an ass.— 
(Addressing the world in general) 1 have been serving this man from my 
birth till this moment and blows are all the reward that 1 have got for my 
M'rvicc. When I am cold, he beats me in o/dcr to make hot ; and when 
1 am hot, he beats me in order to cool me down. When 1 am asleep he 
beats me in order to wake me up, and when 1 am .seated he beats me in 
order to make me get up. He beats me when 1 gft out and he beats me 
when I come in ^ and 1 think 1 shall always bear his beating on my 
shoulders even as the beggar bears its brat.—And when he has lamed me 
with his beating, I think it is his beating which will enable me to beg from 
door to door. 

Ant. E . 

(Adriana, l.uciana and the Courtezan enter accompanied by a lean 
.school-master named Pinch who also acts as a witch-<loctor.) 

Dr-v. E. —Mistress, do not come near, have some consideration for youi 
person. Yea, if 1 were speaking like a parrot I should say 'beware of the 
rope’s end’ (i. e. beware of being beaten by a rope’s end.) 

♦ TBte parrot, when it cries 'beware the rope’s end’, means 'beware of 
being banged’ 'bewiire that you ^un’t came to a bad end as you are quittr 
likely to do.’ But, of course, Dromio means 'beware of being beaten b> 
a rope’s end’. 

7 


I am an ass, indeed ; you may prove it by 25 
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j 4 nf. E. Wilt thou still talk ? \Beating him. 

Cour, How say you now ? is not your husband mad ? 
Adr, His incivility confirms no less. 40 

(Jood Doctor Pinch you are a conjurer ; 

Establish him in his true sense again, 

And I will please you what you will demand. 

Lhc. Alas, how fiery and how sharp he looks ! 

Cour. Mark, how he trembles in his ecstasy ? 45 

Pinch. Give me your hand and let me feel your pulse. 
Ant. E. There is my hand, and let it feel your ear. 

[Strikifif^ him. 

Pinch. I charge thee, .Satan, housed within this man, 

To yield possession to niy holy prayers, 

And to thy state of darkness hie thee straight ; 50 

1 conjure thee by all the saints in heaven I 

Ant. E. Peace, doting wizard, peace ! 1 am not mad. 


.]n(. —What, you will still persist in talking ! (Beats him). 

Cour/ezan^DrAwing Adriana's attention to this beating of Uro. K.) 
What do you say now ? Doesn't that prove my words to be true } Does it 
not show that your husband ts mad r 

.Aiiriana —Yes, his rudeness prove;, as much. Good doctor finch, 
restore him to his proper senses, and 1 will pa'* you as much money as you 
Torjulre. 

Aw,.—.Alas, how angry and bitter he looks ! 

('iw/r.—Mark how he trembles in his madness. 

Pinch —(Assuming his best doctor's iinanner) .... 

Ant. £. —Ah, you want my hand ? Well, here it Ts. Feel it upon your 
tars. (Beats Pinch.) 

rinch —Thou devil that lodgest within the body of this man, 1 bid thee 

♦ 

avaunt and go back at once to the cealm of darkness where thou livest. 
1 conjure thee in the name of all the saints of heaven. 

Ant. —Peace, thou foolish Doctor, I am not mad. 
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Adr. O, that thou wert not, poor distressed soul ? 

Ant. E. You minion, you, are these your customers ? 
Did this companion with the saffron face 55 

Revel and feast it at my house to-day, ‘ 

Whilst upon me the guilty doors were shut, 

And 1 denied to enter in my house ? 

Adr. O husband, (iod doth know, you dined at home ; 
"Where would you had remain’d until this time, 60 

I’Vee from these slanders and this open shame ! 

Ant. E. Dined at home ' Thou, villian, what sayest 

thou ? 

Dro. E. Sir, sooth to say, you did not dine at home. 

Ant. E. Were not my doors lock’d up, and T shut 

out ? 


Adr. —Alas, poor unfortunate creature, how i wish that you were 
not mad ! 

Atil, li .—You shameless girl, are these your friends ? Were you 
leasting and merry-making with this yellow-faccd rogue while the door 
.d my own house was shut in my face and 1 forbidden to enter ! 

Adr. —Musband, God knows that you did 'dint with me to-day ; and 
it you had remained there till now, you would have been saved from this 
open disgrace and ignominy. 

Ant. E. —1 dine at home 1 ( Turning to Dro. E.J Well, sir, you rogue, 
what do you to this ? 

Dro. E. —Sir, to tell the truth you did not dine at home.* 

Ant. E. —Were not my doors locked and I shut out r 

* See how the conversation is $0 managed as to make it appear as if 
Uromio is thus replying to his master only to keep him in good humour. 
Dromio, it will be noticed, repeats the very words of his master—thus 
leading his audience to think that he is speaking in this way only in order 
to suit the mad humour of Ant. E. 
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Dro. E. PtTciie, your doors were lock’d, and you 

shut out. 65 

Am. E. And did not she herself revile me there ? 

Dro. E. Sans fable, she herself reviled you there. 

Ant. E. Lhd not her kitchen-maid rail, taunt, and 

scorn me ? 

Dro. £. Certes, she did , the kitchen-vestal scorn’d 

you. 

Ant. E. And did not 1 in rage depart from thence ? 70 

Dro. E. In verity, you did ; ni)- bones bear witness, 

That since have felt the vigour of his rage. 

Adr. Is’t good to soothe him in these contraries ? 

Pinch. It is no shame : the fellow finds his vein, 

And, yielding to him, humours well his frenzy. 7T 

Ant. E, rhou hast suborn’d the goldsmith to arrest 

me. 

Dro. E. —Vt-a, upon (iod. your dooris were locked and you shut out 
Ani. E. —And did not this woman roundly abuse as there ? 

Dtv E. —V'ea. to speak the truth, she iha ler'h you there. 

Ant. E. —Also, did not hei kitchen-maid abuse and sneer at us ' 

Di'O. E. —Well, she did. The kitchen tjirl did sneer at y'oue. 

Aut. E.— And didn’t we rome av,a,y trorn the place in anger .* 

Ihc. E .—In truth, vve dlid. My bones can beat witness to that, seeinu 
that 1 lelt the full burden oi your rage. 

Adr .—Is it good thus to humour him in the matter of his madness 
Pituk —Certainly it is not bad. This fellow has found out his humour 
and therefore can soothe him in his frantic mood by pretending to gi\e 
in to his wishes. « 

Am. E Spoakin^ to Adriana) Vou have bribed the goldsmith to 
arrest me. 
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Adr. Alas, I sent you money to redeem you. 

By ] >romio here, who came in haste for it. 

Dro, JS. Money by me ' heart and good-will you 
might ; 

But, :>urely, master, not a rag o( money. 8o 

Ant. E. Went’si not thou to her for a purse of 

ducats ? 

A dr. He came to me, and 1 deliver’d it. 

And I am witness with her that she did. 

Dro. E. And, God and the rope-maker bear me witness, 

That I was sent for nothing but a rope ! 85 

Pinch. Mistress, both man and master is possess’d ; 

I know it hy their pale and deadly looks ; 

They must be bound, and laid in some dark room. 

Ant. E. Say, w'herefore didst thou look me forth 

to-day ? 

And why dost thou deny the bag of gold ? 90 

Adr .— so far fiom helping tu arrest you, I sent you money in 
order to procuic your release, hy Dromio here who came to bring it. 

Dro. E .—Vou send money by me } .Sympathy and good wishes you 
may have sent, but most surely never a stiver of money. 

A/d. E. —Didn’t you go and ask a thousand ducats from her i 

Adr. —(Anticipating Dromio) Certainly he did ; anti what is more, i 
gave him the money. 

/.«•.—And I can bear w)tnes.s to the truth of that. 

4 

Dro. .And God and the rope-maker can bear witness that I was 
asked only fo bring a rope and nothing more. 

4 

Pinch —Mistress, they are both possessed by evil spirits—both master 
and man : I can guess it from their pale and disordered looks. The only 
remedy is that they must be tied securely and kept in a dark room. 

Aul. E. — {Addressifti' his wife) ^ay, why did you shut me out by 
locking the door against me ? Turning to Dromio) And why Ho you deny 
having received the bag of gold ? 
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Adr. I did not, gentle husband, lock thee forth. 

I>ro. £. And, gentle master, I received no gold ; 

But 1 confess, sir, that we were lock'd out. 

Adr. Dissembling villain ! thou speak’st false in 

both. 

Ant E, Dissembling hllrlot ! thou art false in all. 95 
And art confederate with a damned pack 
To make a loathsome abject scorn of me ; 

But with these nails I'll pluck out these false eyes 
^'hat would behold in me this shameful sport. 

Enter three orfflur, and offer to bind him. He strives. 

Adr. O, bind him, bind him ! let him not come 

near me. too 

Pineh. More company ! '^fhe fiend is strong within 

him. 

Luc. Ay, me ! poor man, how pale and wan he 

looks ! 


AUr .—Gentle husband, certainly I did not lock you out. 

Dro. E .—And gentle master, certainly 1 did not receive any gold. But 
I can bear witness that you and I were both locked out. 

Adf .—Thou false rogue, both thy statements are false. 

Ath'. R .—Thou false harlot, it is thou that art false in everything. Thou 
hast conspired with a rascally pack and thy object is to make a mi‘»erable 
mock of me ; but I shall pluck out with my nails those treacherous e>e>j 
which delight to witness this shameful plight of mine. 

(Three or four persons enter and attempt to bind Ant. E. He striigglo 
against the attempt.) 

Adr .^—O bind him safe, do not let him approach near me. 

Pitt<h —What ho ! some more meft are needed for thus work. The dev il 
within him is very strong and won't let itself be easily bound. 

Jau .—( Pf/jdniily) Alas, how pale and bloodless he looks ' 
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Ant., E. What, will you murder me ? Thou gaolor, 

thou, 

1 am tliy prisoner : wilt thou suffer theiu 
'fo make a rescue ? 105 

Off, Masters, let him go : 

He is my prisoner, and you shall not have him. 

Pinch, Ho l)ind this man, for he is frantic too. 

^They offer to hind Dro E. 

Adr. What wilt thou do, thou peevish officer ? 

Hast thou delight to see a wretched man i ro 

Do outrage and displeasure to himself ? 

Off. He is my prisoner ; if I let him go, 

'I'he debt he owes will be required of me, 

Adr. I w’ill discharge thee, ere I go from thee : 

Bear me forthwith unto his creditor, 115 

And, knowing how the debt grows, I will pay it. 


Ati/. E. —What, do you want to murder me then ? You fellow you 

Of 

jailor, I am your j)risoner; and will you allow them to snatch me away 
from your custody ? 

Oficfr —Mistress, he is my prisoner and you must not take him away . 
So. let him go. 

Pimk —Come, let us bind the servant also, for he too is mad. 

Adr.—(Renlondraifa tvitk the officer foi haviHi^ refused them pmniiston 
to bind Auf. E.J What do y|>u want, }ou foolisf) jailor } Do you take 
any delight in seeing this mad man expose himself to shame and ridicule ? 

Ojffh(er —All that I know is that he is my prisoner ; and if I allow him 
te be rescued, it is I who shall have to pay the debts that he owes. 

Adr. —Well, before I leave I shall see that yon don’t .suffer any loss. 
Come, take me to his creditor ; and after 1 have ascertained how he came 
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Oood fiiaster doctor, see him safe convey’d 
Home to my house. () most unhappy day • 
j 4 n^. E. O most unhappy strumpet ! 

Dro^ E. Master, I am here enter’d in bond for you. 120 
Ant. E. Out on thee, villain ! wherefore dost thou 

mad me ? 

Dro. E. Will you be bound for nothing ? be mad, 

good master ; cry' ‘I’he devil’ ! 

Liic. Ood help, poor .souls ! how idly do they talk ! 

Adr. Go, bear him hence. Sister, ^o you with me. 

[Exeunt alt hut Adriana., Luciana., Officer and 

Courtezan, 

Say now, who.se suit is he arrested at ? 125 

Off, One .\ngelo, a goldsmith ; do you know him ? 

to incur this debt, i shall pay in full. Meanwhile, good doctor Pinch, 
see that^e is safely conveyed to our house. 

.!«/. E. —O mo.st wretched strumpet ! 

Dro. E. —Master, here am 1, bound for your sake. * 

Ant. E. —Shame upon you, you rogue ! why do you provoke me still 
further ! (Why do you persist in treating me as mad ?) 

Dro. E. —Well, why not Do you want to be ’bound for nothing, for 
no cause ? (Seeing that you mu.st be bound, why not give cause for being 
hound ') Please be mad therefore ; cry 'The devil’. 

Ln^ .—God help them, unhappy creatures ! how foolish and unmeaning 
is their talk ! 

Adr ,—.Tell me at whose instance he has been arrested. 

tjffieer . \ 


Note the double meaning in the expression ; ( 1 ) 1 have been bound 
(tied) for your fault ; (i) I have been bound, i. e. made to stand security 
for you. 
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Adr. I know the man. What is the sum he owes ? 

Olf. I’^ro hundred ducats. 

Adr. ’ Say, how grows it due ? 

Of. Duo for a cliain your husband had of him. 130 

Adr. Iff did bespeak a oham for nu*, hut had it not. 

CouK When as your husband, all m rage, to-day 

Came to my house, and took away my nng— 

'I'he ring I saw upon his fing<‘r now— 

Straight after did I meet him with a chain. 135 

Adr. It may be so, but 1 did never sceit. 

C'ome, gaoler, bring me where the goldsmith is : 

I long to know the truth hereof at large. 

^nter Antipholus of Syracuse with his rapier 
drawn., and Dromio of Syracuse. 

Liii. (lod, lor thy mercy 1 tlu'y are loose again. 


Ady . 

OfjlUn . 

Adr. —Say, how did he incur debt ? 

Offinr —It is said that the debt is due fot a chain which your husband 
from him. 

Adr. — ‘\h, I remember that my husband did order a chain from, but 
he never got it. 

Cout .—When your husband entered rny*^use to*day in a fit of madness 
and took away my ring from me—the very same ring that I noticed upon 
his finger no\y—well, shortly afterwards, I saw a chain upon his neck. 

^ Ad}. —Come, jailor, take me to the goldsmith and 1 .shall know more 
particulars of this matter. 

(Ant. S. and Dromw S. enter vfit/i swords drawn) 

Lnc. — (TakingthanJor her sister*s husband and his femant.) (jod 
have mercy upon them I those people have broken loose again ’ 
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Adr. And come with naked siwords. 140 

Let’s call more help to have them hound again. 

Off. Awa> ! they’ll kill us. 

Exeunt all but Ant. S. and Dro. 5 . 

Ant. S. I see, these witches are afraid of swords. 

Dro. S. She that would ho your wife now ran from 
you. 

Ant, S. (bine to the Centaur : fetch our stuff from 
thence ; r45 

I long that we were safe and sound abcjarcl. 

Dro. S. Faith, stay here this night ; they will surely 
do us no harnf : you saw they speak us fair, give us 
gold. Methinks they are such a gentle nation that, hut 
for the mountain of mad flesh that claims marriage ^f 150 
me, I could find in my heart to stay here still and turn 
witch. 

they come with swordsn drawn ' Let uc call more people to 
out assistance to get them bound again. 

Ottitf }—Let us run away first t»r they will kill us. 

[All of them run away except Ant. S. and his servant. 

Af//. S. —I row see that, witches as these women may be, they are 
(\et) alraid oi the drawn sword. 

Dm. S. —Yes, the woman that wa« claiming you as her husband now 
ran awa> from your presence. , 

Anf. S. —Well, let us come tq oui Inn and carry from there our goods 
and luggage, I wish that we \vere safe on board our ship. 

Dro. S —Faith, let us stop here for one night more. Surely, these 
people can’t harm us now—(seeing that they are afraid of the drawn sword.1 
You see they speak very fairly to us and even offer gold to us. \ ea, they 
are .so courteous and welbmannered that—but for that monstrous fat woman 
who claimed to '1>e my wife—1 could even wish to remain here alwa)s 
and turn a*wizard like themselves. 
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Ant. 5 , I will not stay to-night for all the town ; 
T herefore away, to get our stuff aboard. 

Exfunt. 


ACr V. 


ScKNK I. A street before a Priofy. 

Enter Second Merchant and An(;elo. 

Ang. 1 am sorry, sir, that T have hinder’d you : 

But, I protest, he liad the chain of me, 

'Fhough most dishonestly he doth deny it. 

.SVr. Mer. How is the man esteem’d here in the 
city ? 

Any^. Of very reverend reputation, sir. 

Of credit infinite, highly beloved, 

Second to none that lives here in the city : 

His word might bear my wealth at any time. 

Ant. S .—1 will not stay here to-night even for all the wealth of then 
city. Go therefore, and get our luggage on board. 

ACT V, 

SCF.NE I. 

An }^,—I am f*orry, Sir, that I have l>ecn the cause of delaying youi 
voyage. But I protest that this man really got the chain from me, though 
now be is shameless and dishonest enough to deny it. 

0 

S^e. Mer .—What sort of reputation does the man bear in this city; 

An^. —O, he bears a most excellent reputation, enjoys great credit, 
add is very popular. In fact, he is sdbond to none in point of consideration. 
Nea, his bare word would persuade me to part with all my wealth (1 could 
advance him all my wealth upon his bare word without any security.) 
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Set. Mer. Speak softly : yonder, as I think, he 
walks. 

Antii'Holus of Syracuse and Dromio 
of Syracuse. 

An^. ’ I’is so : and that self chain about his neck lo 
Which he forswore most monstrously to have. 

(iood sir, draw near to me, I’ll speak to him ; 

.Si^nior Antipholus, I wonder much 

Thai you would put me to this shame and trouble ; 

And, not without same scandal to yourself, 1 5 

A 

With circumstance and oaths so to deny 
This chain, which now you wear so openly : 

Uesidc the charge, the shame, imprisonment, 

You have done wrong to this my honest friend, 

Who, but for staying on our controversy, zo 

Had hoisted .sail and put to sea to-day. 

d'his chain you had of me ; can you deny it ? 

Sii. Aft r. —Well, speak low ; for yonder is the man himself. 

(Ant. .S. and Dro. S, erster.) 

A/ii ;.—That i.s so ; and'ye^u he bears upon his neck the chain which 
he denied havin^r received from me so impudently only now.—Good Sir. 
please come along with me and I will tax him in your very presence.— 
.Sir, Antipholu.s, I marvel very much ,that you put me to to much shame 
and trouble and at the same time brought such discredit upon yourself 
by denying that you had received this chain from me and yet that you 
"hould now wear it so openly in public ! Besides the shame, loss and 
• mpri^dhraent which you have caused to me by this conduct, you have done 
>ome injury to tl^is honest gentleman also ; for he would have set sail 
and started on his voyage to-day if he had not been delayed by our quarrel. 
■Can you deny it now that you dtd receive this chain from me ? 
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Anf. S. I think, I had : I never did deny it. 

Sei. Mer. Yes, that you did, sir, and forswore it too. 

Am. S. Who heard me to deny it or forswear it ? 25 

Sec. Mer. The.se ears of mine, thou knew’st, did 
hear thee, swear it. 

Fie oh^ee, wretch ! *tis pity thou liv’st 
'Fo walk where any honest men resort. 

Ani. S. 'Fhou art a villain to impeacli me thus ; 

III jirovc mine honour and mine honesty , 30 

Against thee presently, if thou darest stand. 

Sec. Mer. 1 dare, and do defy thee for a villain. 

* \They draw. 

Enter Adriana, Lucian a, the Courtezan and others. 

Adr, Hold ! hurt him not, for God’s sake ! he is mad, 

Aut. .V.. 

St\. Mu. —Yea, sir, but you did deny it—and that upon your oattt. 

Ant. S. —Who is it that heard me do so ? 

S('t. Jtcr. —Well, you know very well that 1 licard it myself with 
thes*; ears of mine. ?hame upon you, you wretch I It is a pity that you 
should live and walk about in a place where honest men gather ! 

Aut. S. —You are a villain to bring such a foul chaige against me, and 
it you dare stand up against me (if 3 'ou venture to fight a duel wit 
shall prove my honour and honesty with my sw'ord. 

AV<. Jl/er ,—1 zfo dare to stand upragainst you j and hereby 1 defy you 
for a villain. (They draw their swords and are about to fight). 

(Adriana, Luci^n^, the courteean and other people enter). 

Adr.—(Addressing the merchant tvho is about to fight with Ant. S.J 
Hold, do not hurt him for God’s sake, for the man i$ mad. • Let some one 
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Some ^et within him, take his sword away ; 

Bind Dromio too, and bear them to my house. 35 

Dro. S. Run, master, run ; for Ck)d’s sake take a 

■house ! 

I'his i.s some priory : In, or we are s]3oird I 

Exeunt Ant, S. and Dro S. to ttie Priory. 

Enter the I.ady Abbe.ss. 

Abb, Be ijuiet, people. Wherefore throng you hither ? 
Adr, 'I’o fetch my poor distracted husband hence. 

Let us come in, that we may bind him fast, 40 

And bear him home for his recovery. 

Ang, I knew he was not in his perfect wits. 

5 ke, Mer, I am sorry now that I did draw on him. 

Abb- How long hath this possession held the man. ? 


yo within his jruard * and deprive him of his» weapon. Hind his servant 
also and convey them both to my house. 

/'>ro. .S',—Kun, master, run. Take sanctuary for (iod’s sake' I his 
building, I think, must be some Priory ; let us enter ht*re or vve shall lie 
<|ii>te undone. 

( The lady Atdttus enters.) 

.V'Ih ,.f.—Silence good people. VV'hy do you croval so in thi.s place .' 

.iar.—1 have come to take aw'ay my poor mad husband from here. 
Please allow us to enter so that we may bind him securely and bear him 
home ii| ord^r that his wits may be resUired. 

—(Mad—is he Well, I guessed that he was not in the perfect 

po>ses*bn of his senses. 

am sorry now that I drew my sword against him. 

.■it>d —How long has he been possessed with this spirit of madness I 

* fencing phrase. To get within a man's guard is to evade his guard, 

« 

to get past his guard, and approach him at close quarters. 
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Adr. This week he hath been heavy, sour, sad, 45 
Atid much different from the man he was ; 

But, till this afternoon, his passion 
^ Ne'er brake into extremity of rage. 

Abb, Hath he not lost much wealth by wreck oif sea ? 
Buried some dear friend ? Hath not else liis eye 50 

Strayed his affection in unlawful love ?' 

A sin prevailing much in youthful men, 

Who give their eyes the liberty of gazing. 

Which of these sorrows is he subi(?ct to ? 

Adr. 'I'o none of these, except it be the last ; 55 

Namely, some love, that drew him oft from home. 

Abb. You should for that have reprehended him. 

Adr. Why, so I did. 

Abb. Ay, but not tough enough. 


-If//’.—Well, he has been morose, gloomy, and melancholy all this week 
and very different from her usual self. But till this afternoon his madness 
never broke out in a violent form. 

Ahb .—What is the cause of his trouble ? Has he lost his fortune in 
a '.hipwreck ? Has he lost any dear friend by death, or ha.s he been lured 
into the paths of unholy love by the attraction of the senses ' I hiid this 
last sin very prevalent among young men who allow then eyes to rove 
from object to object, (who allow their eyes the liberty of gazing upon all 
•orts of women.)' Which of these misfortunes does he suffer from ; 

.Adr .—I think that he suffers from none x/f them except perhaps the last; 
yea probably there is some strange love which often lures him away 
trom home. 

Abb .—But you ought to have taken him to ta.sk for this fault, 

Adr . 

Abb .—Ah I but pefbaps you werp not severe enough in your 
reproaches ? 

* Mark the Socratic irony of method by which the lady Abbess draws 
.>ut .Adriana. By pretending to fell in with her humour, she leads her to 
confess her ill treatment of her husband, and then pounces suddenly upon 
her and rebukes her roundly. 
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Ad/\ As roughly as my modesty would let me ’ 6o 

Adl>. Haply, in private. 

A(i^. And in assemblies too. 

% 

Add. Ay, but not enougli. 

Adr. It was the copy ol our conference ; 

In bed, he slept not for my urging it ; 65 

At board, he fed not for my urging it ; 

Alone, it was the subject of my theme , 

V 

In company, I often glanceil it ; 

Still did I tell him it was vile and bad. 

Add. And thereof t*ame it that the man was mad. 70 
\ 'rhe venom clamours of a jealous woman 
\ Poisons more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth. 

It seems, his sleeps were hinder’d by thy railing, 

And thereof comes it that his head is light. 


Aafr.—Oh, I rebuked him as severely a<> modesty would permit. 

AM. —.^y. but perhaps you rebuked him only Ir private r 
—Nay, 1 rebuked him also in the presence of others. 

AM. —Ay, but perhaps you did not rebuke him often enoug'h '■ 

At// .—Why, it was the suHject of all our conversation. I plied him with 
it in bed so that he could not sleep, and I plied him with it at board so that 
he could not eat. Yea, 1 talked about it in private and jflanced at it in 
public and I always kept telling him that it was vile and bad. 

AM .—(suddenly round upon Adriana) Ay, and that is the 
reason why the man has been driven to madness. The spiteful clamour 
of a jealous woman is even more (poisonous and deadly than a mad dog's 
tooth. You #«ould not allow him to sleep with the vehemence of your 
abuse, and hence it is that he has become light-headed and mad. Also*! 
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rhou say’st his meat was sauced by thy upbraiding : 75 

Unquiet meals make ill digestions ; 

Thereof the raging fire of fever bred ; 

And what’s fever but a fit of madness ? ^ 

rhou say’st his sports were hinder’d by thy brawls : 

Sweet recreation barr’d, what doth ensue So 

But moody, heavy and dull melancholy, 

Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair ; 

And at her heels a huge infectious troop 
Of pale distemperatures and foes to life ? 

In food, in sport, and life-preserving rest 85 

To be disturb’d, would mad or man or beast ; 

'Fhe consequence is, then, thy jealous fits 
Have scared thy husband from the use of wits. 

/.«f. She never reprehended him but mildly, 

When he demean’d himself rough, rude and wildly. 90 
Why bear you these rebukes and answer not ? 


you say that his meals were disturbed by your reproaches. Now, unquiet 
meals produce bad digestion ; bad digestion caui,es fever ; and what is 
madnes.s but another form of fever ’ Also you say that even in his very 
sports he w'as interrupted by your reproaebt s. Now, when a man is .shut 
Out from sweet recreation, the result is that he becomes dull, depressed 
and melancholy—a disposition which is almost allied to bleak and desolate 
despair ; and this despair brings in its train a swarm of other diseases which 
are fatal to life. Why, to be interrupted in food, in sleep, in sport—such a 
course would drive into madness cither man or beast ; and so it comes tc 
this that it is thy jealousy which has robbed your husband of his senses. 

' I.uc.—( Coming to the defence of her sister) But she reproached him only 
when he was rude or boisterous—^and even then, in the mildest mannei 

J 

possible! (Turning to Adriana) do you submit patiently to these 

rebukes and don't give any reply to them ? 


8 
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Adr. She ciid lietray me to my own reproof. 

Good people, enter, and lay hold on him. ^ 

Abb. No ; not a creature enters in my house. 

Anr. Then iet your servants bring my husband 
^ forth. 95 

Abb. Neither : he took this place for sanctuary, 

And it shall privilege him from your hands 
'fill 1 have brought him to his wits again, 

()r lose my labour in assaying it. 
j Adr. I will attend my husband, be his nurse, 100 

j Diet his sickness, for it is my office, 

: And will have no attorney but myself ; 

' And therefore let me have him home with me. 

Abb. Be patient ; for I will not let him stir 
Till I have used the approved means I have, 105 

With wholesome syrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 

.Idr. —Why, sh«r has entrapped me, she has drawn me on to say thing--s 
damaging to myself. ^A? rf/Arev) Good people, enter this house 
and seize my husband. 

, Abb. —Nay, 1 won’t allow a single creature to enter this house. 

Atir. —Then ask your own servants to bring out my husband. 

Ahh .—I won’t do that either. He has entered this place claiming refuge ;* 
and certainly he will enjoy the privilege of sanctuary till 1 have restored 
him to his proper wits or have at least made an attempt to do so*. 

.'h/^.-^But, it is my duty as wife to attend upon my husband, to nurse 
him and feed him in his illness. It is my duty and 1 will do it; and 1 shall 
not allow any body else to do it as my proxy. Therefore please allow me 
to take him home with me. 

Ahb. —Have patience ; for 1 Won’t allow him to be removed till by the 
use of well'iested means-*~such as drugs, .soothing draughts and holy prayers 

• Kither 1 shall succeed in restonng him to hif former wits or 1 shall 
fail in the attempt ; but in neither case shall 1 give him up to you unless 
i have first made an attempt. 
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I'o make of hfm a formal man again. 

It is a branch and parcel of mine oath, 
fA. charitable duty of my order : 

'I'herefore depart, and leave him here with me. i lo 

Adr. I will not hence and leave my husband here : 

And ill it doth beseem your holiness 
To separate the husband and the wife. 

Abl^ be quiet, and depart ; thou shall not have 
him. [iSjciV, 

Luc. Complain unto the duke of this indignity. rf5 

Adr. Come, go : I will i'all prostrate at his feet. 

And never rise until, my tears and prayers 
Have won his grace to come in person hither, 

And take perforce my husband from the abbess. 

Sec. Mer. Hy this, I think, the dial points at 

five : 120 

Anon, I’m sure, the duke himself in person 


— I have restored him to his normal senses. To heal the sick is a ])art and 
parcel of my oath—one of the bcncHcent duties of my order, t herefore 
depart and leave him here with me. 

Aiit .—I will not go away and leave my husband here ; and certainly 
it does not become your holy character that you should be the means of 
separating husband from wife. 

AM . 

/.//(.—Complain to the duke of this high-handed insult. 

Affr .—Let us go to the Duke, and 1 will fall down at his feet and never 
get up again till I have persuaded him W'ith tears and prayers U> come here 
in person and forcibly rescue my husband from the Abbess. 

.Sf/ . AA’r. —Well, you need not leave this place to seek the Duke. The 
elock is on the sbroice of five ; and I am sure that the Duke will soon be 
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Come^> this way to the melancholy vale, 

'I'he place of death and sorry execution, 

Behind th(i ditches of the abbey here. 

Upon what cause ? 125 

Sec. Mer, To see a reverend Syracusian mer¬ 
chant. 

Who j)iit unluckily into this bay 
Against the laws and statutes of this town, 

Beheaded publicly for his offence. 

Ang. See, where they come : we will behold his 
death. 130 

Luc. Kneel to the duke before he pass the 
abbey. 

Enter Dukle, attended ; jfilGEON bareheaded ■ with the 
Headsman other Officers. 

Duke. Yet once again proclaim it publicly, 


coming here in pcison on his way to that melancholy vale behind the inuat 
ot the ahViey which is the place ot shameful death and execution. 

Ani ;.—And what Is the occasion that brings him here ' 

.Vr'i. A/er .—It is to see an old Syracusan merchant who unfortunatel) 
entered this harbour against the laws and decrees of the town and who is to 
be executed in public for his offence. ^ 

. 

Lui . '« 

(The f>uke enters attended by followers. With him is /h-geon 
bareheaded, the executioner and certain other people.) 

-Have it proclaimed yet once again that this man will not die 
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If any friend will pay the sum for him, 

He shall not die ; so much we tender him. 

Adr. Justice, most sacred duke, against 
abbess ? 

Dukt\ She is a virtuous and a reverend huJy : 
It cannot be that .-jhe hath done thee wrong. 

Adr. May it please your grace, Antipholus, 
husband,— 

Whom I made lord of me and all I had, 

.\t your imjiorLant letter.s,—this ill day 
A most outrageous fit of madnees took him ; 

That desperately he hurried through the street— 
With him his bondman, all as mad as he,— 

Doing di.si)leasure to the citizens 

lly rushing in their houses, bearing thence 

Rings, jewels, any thing his rage did like. 


the 


135 


my 


140 




MS 


if rven now some one i-< ready to pay ransom for him. So much considora- 
tioii we are still prepared to show him. 

a 

Affr .—O sacred Duke, 1 pray for justice against th^; Abbess. 

Duke .—She is a virtuous and reverend lady ; and it does not seem 
likely that she can have harmed you in any way. 

Ady .—May it please your Grace ! My husband Antipholus —whom 1 
Oiarricd and invested with all my property In obedience to your urgent 
command'—this Antipholus became posses.sed to-day with a violent fit of 
inadneas, so much so that accompanied by his bondman (who is also mad 
like himself) he rushed wildly through the streets—doing offence to the 
citizens, entering their houses, violently carrying away their rings, 
jewels* and anything else that his mad fancy might dictate. Once I 

• Of course, the only ground for Adriana’s sweeping general charge is 
the story she has got from the courtezdin. 
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Once did I get him bound, and sent him home. 

Whilst to take order for the wrongs I went, 

'riiat here and there his fury had committed. 

Anon, I wot not by what strong escape, 150 

He broke from those that had the guard of 
him., 

And with his mad attendant and himself, 
hkich one with ireful passion, with drawn swords 
Met us again, and, madly bent on us 

Cliased us aw'ay, till, raising of more aid 155 

We came again to bind them. 'I’hen they fled 
Into this abbey, whither we pursued them : 

And here the abbess shuts the gates on us 
And will not suffer us to fetch him out, 

Nor send him forth that we my bear him hence. 160 

• 'rherefore, most gracious duke, with thy com¬ 
mand, 

l^et him be brought forth and borne hence for help. 

succeeded in getting him bound and sendii^ him home, while 1 proceeded 
to take measures about the injuries he had co.nmitted in his madness. But 
anon he bioke loose from rust{>dy—I know not by what violent means ;— 
and then he and his attendant, both with drawn swords and infuriated with 
mad passion, met us again in the street and drove us away before them 
in their fury. We also on out part called in the assistance of more people 
and proceeded with their help to secure them again. At this they fled 
anSi took refuge in this Abbey whither we have followed at thein heels. 
But here the lady Abbess has shut the gates in our face and refuses, 
either to send him forth herself or allow us to enter and bring him out. 
I'hereforc, gracious Duke, give order that he may be brought out and 
carried home in order that he may be treated. 
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Duke, Long since thy husband served me in my 
wars : 

And 1 to thee engaged a prince's word 

When thou didst make him master of thy i)ed, 165 

'I'o do him all the grace and good I could. 

(tO, ,50 me of you, knock at the abbey gate. 

And bid the kdy abbess come to me. 

I will determine this before I stir. 


Enter a Ai^rvant. 

Sekv. O ipistress, mistress ! shift and save yourself. 170 
My master and his man are both liroke loose, 

Beaten the maids a-row and bound the doctor, 

Whose beard they have singed off with brands of 
fire ; 

.\nd ever, as it blaijed, they threw on him 

fircat pails of puddled mire to quench the hair : 175 

My master preaohe.s patience to him, the while 


—Your husband has long served me as a soldier j and when jou 
“madc^im the lord of your po.ssessions I pledg^cd you my princely word 
(1 promised you on the honour of a prince) that I would show him as much 

favour as I could. Go, some of you.1 will settle this matter before 

proceeding further. 

I A Servant enters ^ 

StnarU — [Ai/dre'^'nn^ At/na/tUj O mistress, look out yourself and 
Secure your .safety. My master and his servant have both escaped from 
custody j they have, beaten the maid>sei vants all in a row, have bound the 
doctor arrd are engaged in burning his beard. And as often as the l>eard 
catches fire they pour buckets of filthy water upon it in order to quench the 
fife, as they say. All the time, th#master keeps mocking him to his face 
saying tkat he must have patience, .while the man crops his hair with 
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His man with scissors nicks hjm like a fool ; 

And sure, unless you senel some present help, 

Between them they will kill the conjurer. 

Ady. Peace, fool ! thy master and his man are 
h(;re, rSc 

And that is false thou dost report to us. 

Sen). Mistress, upon my life, 1 ii’ll you tru» 

I have not breathed almost since I did see it. 

He cries for you and vo\v.s, if he can take you, 

To scotch your face and to disfigure you. 1B5 

[Cr)’ ivithin. 

Hark, hark ! I hear him, mistress ; fly, be gone ! 

Duke. Come, stand liy me, fear nothing, (mard 
, with halberds ! 

Ady. Ay me, it is my husband I Witness you, 

That he is borne about invisible ! 


a pail ot >cissors and tricks him out like a.fool. Surely, unless you can 
send immediate help, they will kill the conjurer between them. 

Adt. —Hush, thou fool ! What you say is fal.se, for thy mast^l and 
'4‘fvant arc both here. 

Servant —Mistress, swear upon my life that what I say is the truth ; 
and in my haste to sfivc you news I have not even paused to draw breath. 
Also the master cries out for you and vows that if he can catch you he will 
cut up your face and thus mar yuwr beauty. 

great shout in the distance. ] 

Ah, listen, there he is. Get away as quickly as you can. 

Duke —Come, stand near me and you will have no occasion for fear. 
Guards, draw near with your halberds. 

Adr.—{^Seeing het huihand at a disfa/tee) Ah, surely, that is my 
hu'sband ! See, he must have been carried away invisibly #om this 
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liven now we lioiised him in the abbey here ; , 190 

An<l now he's there, past thought ol* human reason. 

4' 

Enter. Antivholus of Kphesus and Dromio of 

Ephesus. ^ 

Ant. E. Justice, most gracious duke ’ (), grant 
me justice, 

liven for the service that long since I did the(% 

When 1 bestrid thee in the wars, and took 

Deey) scars to save thy life ; even for the blood 195 

'I’hat then I lost for thee, now grant me justice. 

Unless the fear of death doth make me 

dote, 

1 see my son Antipholus and Dromio ! 

Ant. E. |ustie,e, sweet prince, against that woman 
there ! 

She whom thou gave.^t to me to be my wife, 200 

Phat hath abused and dishonour'd me 
Even in the strength and height or injury' ! 


place I Only now we found him taking shelter in this Abbey, and yet now 
we sec him outside I Surely, human reason can’t concei\e how this 
may ha^'e happened. 

Ant. E ,—Most gracious I3tike, I pray for justice ! t) ffrant me justice 
for the sake of the service that I rendered you a long time ag‘o, when 
I saved your life by standing over your b(>dy and taking upon me the 
wounds that were meant for you. Yea, ^rant me justice even for the isake 
of the blood that 1 then lost in your cause. 

.Eji^eon — {Speakiuf^ asidf') Unless 1 have been rendered quite foolish 
by the fear of impending death, surely, it is my son .\ntipholus that I sec 

t 

before me,) and that is his servant Bronrio. 

Ant. E .—Sweet Prince, I denUnd justice against that woman there 
whom you gave trf me for my wife. 5he has wro^e^ and injured me even 
to the farthest limit of wrong and injury. Yea, the insult that she 
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Beyond imagination is the wrong 

'rhat she this day hath shameless thrown on me, 

Duke, Discover how, and thou shait find me 

just. 205 

♦ ^ 

Ant, E, 'rhis day, great duke, she shut the doors 
upon me, 

While she with harlots feasted in my house. 

Duke. A grievous fault. .Say, woipan, didst 
thou so ? 

Adr. No, my good lord : my.self, he, am! my 
sister 

I'o-day did dine together. .So befall my soul 210 

As this is false he burdens me withal ! 

l.uc. Ne’er may I look on day, nor sleep on 
night. 

But she tells to your highne.s.s simple truth I 

has heaped shamelessly' upon me to>day is beyond all possibility of 
conception. 

Htikt -—.Show how you have been injured, and you will sarelv get justice 
at my hands. 

Ant. E, —Great Duke, this very day she shut me out of nay oAvn 
house, while she was feasting within with a lot of base and* b vitl 
fellows. 

/>«Av —That surely would be a most gnetMius fault. Well, woman, 
what have you got to say to it ? 

Adr, —No. my good Lord, it w;«js not so. Kather he, myself and m> 
sistci dined together at the house. And may 1 fare in the next world 
according as his charge is true or false !* 

l,m ,—My l.ord, what she says is the bare truA I Otherwise, may 
I never live tq see day again or to .sleep night ! » 

* In other w^rds, I be saved if what I sav is trhe and may I be 
damned if what f say is false ! 
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Ang. O perjured woman ! they ai;e bo 0 i fdrsworn ; 

In this the hiadman justly chargtfth them. 215 

Anf. E. M) liege, I am advis ed what I say 
Neither disturbed with the effect of wine. 

Nor heady-ra.sh, provoked wiili raging ire, 

Albeit my wTongs might make one wi.ser mad. 

'I’his woman lock'd me out this day from dinner : 220 

That goldsmith there, were he not pack’d with her. 

Could witness it, for he was with me then , 

Who parted with me to go fetch a chain, 

Promising to bring it to the l^or{)entine. 

Where Balthazar and I did dine logetlien 225 

Our dinner done, and he not coming thither, 

I went to seek him : in the street I met him, 

And in his company that gentleman. 


An^th —O false and tredicherous woman' They art 
Ivoth swearing falsely, and in this respect at jieast ( 77 :. so far as shuttjng 
out from the house is concerned) the madman’s charge against them 
is true. 

Aiit. jp.—My lord, I am speaking with due deliheration—-not heated 
with wine, nor rashl> impetuous, nor infuriated vtith rage, though what 
I have suffered w'fiuld be enough to tnak<' even a wiser man mad. 'I hi^ 
woman (to-day) shut me out from niv house at dinner, and that goldsmith 
standing there could speak to the truth of my story if he had not entere<j 
into an utihbiy league with her. Afterwards the Goldsmith left im" 
promising to bring a chain at the sign of the Porpentine w'here 1 and 
Balthasar Were engaged to dhe together. Dinner being finished and 
findnig that ttie goldsmith had not turned up yet, I went out in search 
<»f him and found him In the street in company with that gentleman. 
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'I'hcre did this perjured goldsmith swear me down. 

That I this day of him tcceived the chain, 230 

Which, (iod he knows, I saw not, for the which 
He did arrest me with an officer. 

I did obey, and sent my peasant home 
Fcr certain ducats : he with none return'd. 

Then fairly 1 bespoke the officer 235 

To go in ptTson with me to my house. 

I’v the way we met 

My wife, her sister, and a rabble more 

()f vile confedrates. ^lona^ with them. 

riiey brought one Pinch, ^ hungry lean-faced villain, 246 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 
needy, hollo-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, 

^ A living-dead man : this pernicious -slave, 

Forsooth, took on him as a conjurer,} 245 


((Pointing to the Second Merchant). There this treachetuus goldsmith 
lahely swore that 1 had this* day received a chain fn>m him, when, God 
knows, no such chain was ever seen by me. \nd upon this false charge 
he had me arrested. I ol^eyed (like a peaceful citizen) and sent my 
servant home in order to bring money (with which to bail me out.) 
I'he servant however brought me non**. And then I entreated the otbeer 
and asked him to come with me to my house saying that I would surely 
be able to procure the money there. (He consented ; ) but white we were 
•coming along, on the road we came across my wife, her sister and a lot 
more ut' their rascally fellow-conspirators. Also they had with them a man 
named Pinch—^a hungry, lean-faced rogue, a mere skeleton, a quack, 
:i broken-down fortune-teller and juggler ; a thin, needy, miserable-looking 
iVilow, in fact, the living carcase of a man. Well, this mo.^ miserable 
rogue took upon himself to play the part ot a conjurer. He started into 
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,Anci, gating in mine eyeJi, feeling iny pulse, 

And witb no face, as 'twere, outfacing 
Cries oilt, I was possess'dJ Then, all together, 

They fell upon me, bound me, bore me thence, 

And in a dark and dankish vault at home 
There left me and my man, both bound together ; 
ritt, gnawing with my teeth my bonds in sunder, 

I gainM my freedom, and immediately 
Kan hither to your grace ; whom I beseech 
To give me ample satisfaction 
For these deep shames and great indignities. 

Atig. My lord, in truth, thus far I witness with him, 

'i'hat he dined not at home, but was lock’d out. 

Duke. But had he such a chain of thee, or no ? 

fn\ eyes, frit my pul.se, and, seeking' to fare me out (abash me) with that 
lean no-face of his cried out that I was possessed by a ghost. Then the) 
fell up(in me all in a body, hound me and carried me away, and cast me 
and iny man both into a dark and damp vault at home. 'J’here, howevc(, 
I gnaw't'd as-sundrr with my teeth the cord with which I was tied, and thus 
.securing my freedom ran at once lo take shelter with yout Grate. And I 
again beseech you, my Lord, that you will give me satisfaction for the deep 
wrong and in.sult that has been inflicted upon me. 

An^-i/o —My Lord, I can bear him out in one pait of his story— 
7 '/:. that he did not dine at home and that in iact he was shut ou! 
from there. 

Dui’c —But ^id he receive from you such a chain as you speak ol 
or not ?• 

• The Duke’s full meaning may be thu.s brought out : **You .say that 
you can bear him out as regards one part of his story; but what about 

>f * 

the other part He denies having 'received any chain from you : what 
do you say to that ?” i 


250 
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Ang. He liad, my lord : and when he run in here, ^6o 
j hose pe6ple saw the chain about his neck. 

Sei\ Mer. Besides, I will be sworn, these ears of mine 
Heard you confess you had the chain of him 
After you first forswore it on the man : 

And, thereupon, I drew my sword on you ; 265 

And then you fled into this abbey here, 

J^'rom whence, I think, you are come by miracle. 

Ant. E. I never came within these abbey-walls, 

Nor ever did.st thou draw thy sword on me : 

I never saw the chain, so help me Heavon I 270 

And this is false you burden me withal. 

Duke. Why, what an intricate impeach is this ! 

I think you all have drunk of Circe’s cup. 

An^ilo —My I.ord, as far aa that is concerned, he had the chain from me. 
Vnd when he ran for ^hclt<‘r to this house, the people here saw the chain 
about him. 

.V,v. j/c/-.—Besides, 1 can swear that I heard with these very e.irs 
(^here turns towards Ant. K.) that you first on the inaft, denied ha\ in^ 
leceivfd the chain and afterw'ards acknowlcdg'cd that you had received it 
loin him. In fact, it'was for thus that 1 drew'oiy .sword against you 
.itid then you fled for .shelter to this .^bbey, whence it seems you must 
haw escaped by some miracle.* 

’ hfi. E. —(1 deny all thy statements.) 1 never entered this (jlbbey ; 
you never drew your sword ag^ains^ me ; and I never saw this chain, so 
help Mie Ood! And this charge that you bring against me i.s wholly 
talse. 

Duit —Why, what a tangled and most intricate affair have we got 
i.,re ! 1 think you must all have been bVvitched (you must ail have 

* They had never seen him come out by the gate : and hence the 
miiacle' of his sudden a'bpeRrance among them. (Bat of course it wa.s 
Ant. S. who had fled for shelter to the Abbey while it was Ant. E. who 
was now standing among them on the street.) 
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If here you housed him, here he would have becri; 

If he were mad, he would not plead so coldly ; 275 

a 

You say, he dined at home ; the goldsmith here 
Denies that saying. Sirrah, what say you ? 

Dro. E. Sir, he dined with her there at the Porpen- 
tine. 

Cour. lie did : and from my finger snateli’d that 
ring. 

Ant. E. ’ ris true, my liege ; this ring I had of her. >So 
Duke. Saw’st thou hiin enter at the abbey here ? 

Cour. Ay sure, my lifege, as I do see your Grace. 

Duke. Why, this is strange. Go call the abbess 
hither. 

I thinkjoi^are all mated, or s^tark mad. 

\Exit one to the Abbess. 

drunk tbu poison ui Circe’s cup.) {J'ttntiui; to the f^oldsmiih ami thf 
S^v. If you had seen him entering this AbTt •y hi* would .still have 

luen there and coald not possibly have come out. Also, if he were mad 
he could not be pleading thus coolly and deliberately. {Tnruin^t^to Adr/tum) 
^Again you say that he dined at home, W'hile the goldsmith here contradicts 

your stor\. {Tuntia.^ to Dromio /:.) Well, you fellow, what have you got 

* 

to say to it ? 

Ih’o. E. —Sir, my master dined with her there (pointing to the 
I 'ourtczan) at the sign of the Porpentine. 

Cour. —Yes, he did sfj, and he snatched away that ring from my hngei. 

Ant. E .— That »s true, iny Lord ; I got this ring from her. 

Duke. — {Speakiu;^ fo the Courft'iati) But did you also see him entei this 
Abbey ' 

“ Cour. —Yes, my Lord, that I did as clearljf as I see your Grace here. 

i • _ ' 

- ^ Duke —Why, this seems quite extraordinary I think, you must all be¬ 
mad or quite confounded. Go call the Abbess here. ’ 
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^gt\ Most mighty duke, vouchsafe me speak a 
word. ^ 285 

Ha[)ly I see a friend will save my life, 

And pay the sum that may deliver me. 

Duke. Speak freely, Syracusian, what thou wilt. 

Is not your name, sir, call’d Antipholus ? 

And is not that your bondman, Dromio ? 290 

Dro. E. Within this hour I was his hondiman, sir : 

But he, I think him, gnaw’d in two my cordsr: 

Now am I Dromio and.hi^ niap unbound. 

.Ege. I am sure both of you remember me. 

Dro. E. Ourselves we do remember, sir, by you : 295 

For lately we were bound, as you arc now. 

You are not Pinch’s patient, are you, sir ? 

—Most n>%hty Duke. «lll you pennit me to put in one word at 
this point It .seems to me that I see a friend het^ who will pay my 
ransom and thus be able to save my life. 

. 

— {Turniu^ to Ant. E.) Sir, Ls not-your name Antipholus and i-. 
«ol that your scivant (bondsman) Dromio ? 

n»o. E. —Nay, sir, no doubt 1 was his AonEsntan within this last hour 
(lieing bound in the same coni with him) ; but now (since he ha.s g’nawed 
asunder the cord) I am only his servant and not bondsman. * 

on . 

Dro. E. — Well sir, you remind us of what we lately were ; for j/ou are 
bound, and so were we. 1 hope, sir, that unlike us you are not a patient 
ot Pinch. 

* Note the quibble in the word bondsman, meaning (i) slave, and 
(z) bound as with a cord. 
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Why look you strange on me ? you know me 
well. , 

Ant, E. I never saw you in my life till now. 

^Ege. C) ’ grief hath chang’d me since you saw me 
last, . 300 

And careful hours with time’s deformed hand 
Have written strange defeatures in my face : 

Hut tell me yet, dost thou not know my voire ? 

Ant. E. Neither. 

^Egf. Dromio, nor thou ? 305 

Dro. E. No, trust me, sit, nor I. 

yEge. I am sure thou dost. 

Dro. E. Ay, sir, but I am sure I do not ; and 
whatsoever a man denies, you are now bound to 
believe him. 3 to 


—Why do you look upon tne as a stranffcr ? Surely, you must 
recog'nise me, both of you. 

Anf. E . 

—Ah I grief, anxiety and the deforming hand of I ime—thefee 
must have changed me greatly since you saw me last and produced strange 
alterations in my features. Yet don’t you »vcognise me by my voice 
An/. E .—Not that either. 
jEi/eon . 

Dro. E’ . 

AEgcon . 

Dro. E .—You say that I must recognise you ; but I am quite sure that 
I don’t. And whatever a man may assert or deny, you are now hound to 
accept his statement. * 

* He is (obliged) to accept'this statement being bound physically 

with ropes. 

t 

9 
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^£ge. Not know my voice ! O, time’s extremity, 

Hast thou so crack’d and splitted my poor tongue 
In seven short years, that here my only .son 
Knows not my feeble key of untuned cares ? 

Though now this grained face of mine be hid 3r5 

In sap-consuming winter’s drizzled snow, 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 

Yet hath my night ot life some memory, 

My wasting lamp some fading glimmer left, 

My dull deaf ears a little use to hear '• 320 

All these old witnesses—I cannot err— 

Tell me thou art my son iVntiphoIus, 

Ant. E. I never saw my father in my life. 

^Ege. But seven years since, in Syracusa, boy, 

'Thou know’st we parted: but, perhaps, my son, 325 

Thou sham’st to acknowledge me in misery. 


—You say that you can't recognise my voice Alas for the evil 
effects of time ' Has it so cracked and injured iny tunc that even my own 
son can't recognise my feeble and discordant voice after the lapse of seven 
short yea/s ? But though the current of my blood seems to have j^rozen up 
with time, and though ago has overlaid my furrowed face with her sap- 
con-juming snow, yet some faint glimpse of memory still lingers in my 
heart; my dim and faded eyes have still some power of sight, and my dull 
ears still retain some faculty of hearing. And all these feeble and 
lingering senses of mine assure me that you are my son Antipholus. 

.Va/. E .—But I never saw my father in my life ! 

jEgeon —Why, we parted from each other at Syracuse only seven years 
ago ! But perhaps, iny son, you arf ashamed to recognise me In my 
present wretched and humiliated condition. 
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Ant. E. The duke, and all that know me in the city, 

Can witness with me that it is not so : 

In ne’er saw syracusa in my life. 

Duk€. I tell thee, Syracusian, twenty years 330 

Have I been patron to Antipholus, 

During which time he ne’er saw Syracusa. 

I see thy age and dangers make thee dote. 

Re-enter Abbess, with Antipholus of Syracuse and 

•i 

Dromio of Syracuse. 

Abb. Most mighty duke, behold a man much 
wrong’d. \^All gather to see tJum. 

Adr. I see two husbands, or mine eyes deceive me ? 335 

Duke. One of these men is Genius to the othef ; 

And so of these. Which is the natural man, 

And which the spirit ? who deciphers them ? 

An/. A'.—The Duke himself and all my friend.<e at Ephesus can 
say that this is not the fact and that 1 was never at Syracuse all my life. 

Duke —I tell you, Merchant of Syracuse, that Antipholus has been under 
my protection during the last twenty years and during all this time has 
never been to Syracuse. 1 see that you have been quite demented by age 
and the fear of death. 

i The Abbes.s re-enters accompanied by Ant. .S. and Dro. S. j 

Most mighty Duke, behold, here is a man. to whom great wrong 
has been done. . 

Adr .—Do my eyes dcceive^ie ? Or do i actually sec two husbands 

Duke —One of these men (pointing to the two Antipholuses) must be 
the very spirit of the other ; and so it^', with this second pair (pointing to 
the two Dromios).- N<iw, which is the real man and which is the ghost ^ 
Who will be able to solve tlH^ mystery ? 
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Dro. S. I, sir, am Droniio : command him away. 

Dro, E. I, sir, am Oroniio : pray, let me stay. .340 

Ant. S. ^geon art thou not ? or else his gho^t ? 

Dro. S. O, my old master ! who hath bound him 
here ? 

Add. Whoever bound him, I will loo.se his bonds, 

And gain a husband by his liiicrty. 

Speak, old .dfigeon, if thou l)e’st the man 345 

That hadst a wife once call’d .'Kmilia 
That bore thee at a burden two fair sons *. 

O, if thou be’st the same ,Egeon, speak, 

And .speak unto the same ^dimilia ! 

.Effe. If I dream not, thou art /Emilia : 350 

If thou art she, tell me where is that son 
That floated wuh thee on the fatal raft ? 


Dro. —b sir, am the real Oromio. .Ask that other creature to get 
away. 

Dro, E .—No sir, it is 1 who am the real D'-omio j pray, let me stay. 

Auf. 5 -— -Arc you iny father .4igcon ^ Or are you his ghost : 

Dro. .S'.—my old master, who i.s it that ha,s laid you under chains ’ 

—Whoever may have bound him I shall procure hi.s liberty ; and in 

Securing his liberty I shall secure a husband for> myself. .Answer. .Egeon ; 

say, aren’t you the man who once bad a wife named vfi^niiiia—which 
• • • 

,%nitlia—bore two fair twin sons to you ? If you arc the same 4®geon, 
speak j and in speaking to me you will be s|>caking to your own /Emilia. 

JS^OH —Unless I am dreaming,! you surely must be .Emilia. And if 
you are .'Emilia then tell me what has happened to the child that was bound 
on the mast with you. 
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Abb. By men of ^pidamnum he and 1 
' And the twin Droniio all were taken up ; 

But by and,by rude fishermen of Corinth , 555 

By force took Dromio and my son from them, 

And me they left with those of Epidaninum. 

What then became of them, I cannot tell, 

1 to this fortune that you see me in. 

Duke. Why, here begins his morning story right ; 360 

'rhese two Antipholuses, these two so like, 

And these two I^romios, one in semblance,— 

Besides her urging of her wrack at sea,— 

These are the parents to these children, 

Which accidentally are met together. 365 

Antipholus, thou earnest from Corinth first ? 

Ant. S. No, sir, not I ; came, from Syracuse. 

Dukt. Stay, stand apart ; I know not which is which. 


Abb. —He, I, and one of the Dromio twins—we were all rescued by men 
of Kpidamnum. But shortly afterwards certain rude iisher-folk from (^>rintli 
forcibly parted me from my son and Dromio ; and 1 d« not know what has 
subsequently happened to them. As for myself,'you sec that fortune has 
raised me to the present position 1 occupy. 

/?«/r-~Why, this exactly squares with the story which the merchant 
told US' in the morning. These two so exactly alike arc tbe two Anti¬ 
pholuses, and these (similarly alike in figure) arc the two Dromids. Also 
she tells the selfsame story about a wreck at sea. These two persons tfum 
(meaning .-Egeon and the Abbess) are the parents of these two children, 
and a strange fate has now brought them all together. (Turning to Ant. .S.) 
Antipholus, ft was you who came to.us from Corinth ! 

Afib. .S“.—No, Sir. 

Dube —Stop, draw further apart or 1 shall be getting confused as to 
which is which. 
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Ant. E. I came from Corinth, my most gracious lord.— 
Dro. E. And I with him. 370 

Ant. E- Brought to this town by that most famous 
warrior, 

Duke Menaphon, your most renowned uncle. 

Adr. Which of you two did dine with me to-day ? 

Ant. S. I, gentle mistre.ss. 

Adr. And arc not you my husband ? 375 

Ant. No ; I say nay to that. 

Ant. S. And so do I ; yet did she call me so ; 

And this fair gentlewoman, her sister here, 

Did call me brother. [To Luc.'\ What I told you then, 

1 hope I shall have leisure to make good : 380 

If this be not a dream I see and hear, 

Ang. 'I'hat is the chain, sir, which you had of me. 

Ant. S. I think it be, sir ; I deny it not. 


Jnf. h .—My gracious master, it was 1 that came from Corinth. 

Dr. E . 

.int. E .—And wc were brought hither by that famous warrior, Duke 
Menaphon, who wa.s your uncle. 


A»f . 

AJi . 

Ani. E. —Nay, I deny that fact utterly. 

. 4 ///. 5 . —So do I.‘ And yet she persisted in (;allin|r me her husband ; 
and this other fair ^entlewopian persisted in callinff me her brother. 
(Turning to Luciana) Unless all this be a dream, I shall have occasion at 
a future time to make good the protestations of love which 1 made to r'ou 
a little while before. 

.'f/rj.v/d^Speaking to Ant. S.) That, sir, is the chain of gold which 
you got from me. 

Anf. S. —Yes, sir, so I think and 1 never denied the fact. 
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Ant. E. And you, sir, for this chain arresfed me. 

Ang. 1 think I did, sir ; I deny it not. 385 

Adr. 1 sent you money, sir, to be your bail, 

By Dromio ; but I think, he brought it not. 

Dro. E. No, none by me. 

Ant. S. 'I’his purse of ducats 1 received from you, 

And Dromio, my man, did bring them me. 390 

I see, we still did meet each other’s man ; 

And I was ta’en for him, and he for me, 

And thereupon these errors are arose. 

Ant. E. These ducats pawn I for my fatlier here. 

Duke. It shall not need ; they father hath his life. 395 
Cour. Sir, 1 must have that diamond from you. 

Ant. E. 'There, take it ; and much thanks for my 
good cheer. 

AnL E .—(Speaking to Angelo) And it was for thi^ chain that you 
arrested me. t 

.\n^do —(Speaking to Ant. h.) I am afraid that I did so sir, I can't 
deny it. 

Adr. —(Speaking to Ant. K.) I sent some money through Uroinio in order 

to bail you out from custody : but 1 think he never brought it to you. 

» 

Dro. E .—No, you sent no money through me. 

Ant. S. —(S|ieaking to Adriana) Ah, but I got a purse of ducats from 
vou ; and it was ///j' servant that brought it to me. 1 now see that we 
two brothers were each meeting the servant of the other and 1 was mistaken 
for him while he wa.s mistaken for me ; and it was from this confusion of 

t 

identity that all these errors arose. 

Af$t. £—1 offer these ducats as ransom for my father's life. 

that sacrifice won’t be necessary ; I have already granted 
pardon to your father. 

Cour .— Sir, you must return that diamond ring to roe. 

# 

Ant. £.— Why, take it now ; and with it take my thanks for your kind 
entertainment. 
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AdM Renowned duke, vouchsafe to takt the pains 
To go with us into the abbey here, 

And hear at large discoursed all our fortunes ; 400 

And all that are assembled in this place, 

'I’hat by this sympathized one day’s error 
Have suffer’d wrong, go keep us company, 

And w'e shall make full satisfaction. 

Thirty-three years have I but gone in travail 405 

Of you, my .sons ; and till this present hour 
My heavy burthen ne’er delivered. 

The duke, niy husband, and my children both, 

«< 

And you the calendars of their nativity, 

Go to a gossips- feast, and joy with me 410 

After so l^g gneif such festivity ! 

Duke. With all my heart, I’ll gossip at this feast. 

[£xeunt all but Ant. 5 ., Ant. E.., Dro. 5 ., and Dro. E. 

Dro. S. Master, shall I fetch your stuff from 
shipboard ? 

—Renowned Duke, be pleased to take trouble of entering this 
Abbey so that you may hear at length the story of our misfortunes. And 
you who are assembled in this place and who must have suffered by being 
party to oui errors—^you also will be pleased to accompany us, and we 
shall try to satisfy for your trouble.—For thirty-three years, my sons, 
1 have gone about with a heavy load of grief for you : and it is only now 
that I have been relieved of this weary burden. Well, you my Lord Duke, 
you my husband, you my children, and you two who are like the calenders 
of their birth—come, let us all go to a christening feast as it were and 
share in my joy after such a long period of grief and suffering. 

Duiv —For my part, I shall share right heartily in this merriment. 

(Everybody departs excepting the two Dromios and the two Antipholuses). 

Dro. S .—(Speaking to Ant. E. and mistaking him for his master) 
Master, shall I go on board the ship to bring back your luggage ? 



sc. J. , 


Trfji coMEhv or erroa.s. 


. Ant, E. Droniio, \sl\at suiff (»{'mine Jiast thou 
embark'd 



Urn. S. Youi goods that lay at host, sir, in 
the Centaur. 415 

Ant. 5 . He s[)caks to me. I am your master, Dromio : 
Coriie. go wiili us , well luc'k to that anon. 

Knibiace tin Iwoilier there ; rejoice with him. 

[Exennt. Ant. Ant. E. 


Dro S. ['here is a fal tiiemi at your master's house, 
That kitchen'ci me tor you toalay at dinner ; 

She now shall he my sislei. nui my wife. 


Drj. £ 'Methink'^ )ou an- m\ glaN?,, .'iiuJ not my brother : 
I “^ee by )OU 1 am a scvveel-facevl vouth 
Will )ou walk in to ^ee tfu-ii gossiping ? 


.-O/r A'.—(kfpl)iiig' <!■ Dzi) .S. t>ut nii.)talvinp him tor hi'^ oun servant) 
Dromio. w tiat Ingyag-z 01 niHR ban m.u [)nt dii l)d?m 1 tht ship • 

,S.—addu-V'.uig' Ant hi jl W'liv sir. xdiij g-oods which vveu- 
Ijing in th< inn at die siyn nt tlir ('.-ntaiir 

»' 

A//'. .S'.—fspeaking to hi', hruilivr. I Ht im ans his reinarlv I'or me. 
Drornio. d i.'. I whr* am jnui master. Com' I'd tis go within and vit-s.hali 
see about tho higgafg-e aitvrw #15.. Cmbrai' tl'\ biolhci there and rejoici- 
with him. (The two Antipholuse.s depart t 

s Di'V, S. —There is a fat friend in joui master's house who took me for 
you. and entertained me ver> well at dinner today. I am glad that she is 
going to be my sister and not my wife. 

Dro. E. —You are such an exact counterpart of mine that you are like 
my mirror and not like my brother ; and to judge from your appearance 
1 should'guess that 1 was a handsome fhan myself. Won’t you go in and 
be present at their merfy-making ? 



Tltf! I'OMEfti OF BR/^OftS. 


! Ac:i' V 




Dro. S. Not 1 , Mr ; you arc my elder. 425 

Dro. E. That's a question ; how shall wt' try it ? 

Dro. S. We'll draw ruts for the senior : till then lead 
thou first. 

Dro. E’, Nay, then, thus ; 

Wt ranie into the world like Im^ilier and brother ; 

And now let’s go hand in hand, not one before another. .^30 

[E.xeuni. 


f)iv. S. — t) iH), sil, not hofotr you, ^^lu ate niy eltin . 

Dtfi. I*. — llujn* may 1 h' ■'Onn- «louht Ahoul that How arf w< to (Irritir 
thi' |)oint ' 

» 

l)>o. .S.— Wrll. v.»; .shall (lu w lots to tiiiii out a*' to wiio is the *’< nioi ^ 
hut till that is. done it is you who musl go lust. 

E —Well. th«*n, not tirst oi last l)ut togrthei liUo this. 1 hc-y jon 
hands ami walk suU* by sidi-.J Wo canu- togctlu-r to this worhl lik. 
orothei anl hrotlu-r , ami so now wo must walk hand in hand not onr befon 
tin othci. 



nans. 

ACT I. 

3cinx z. 

[ Hill fir«t scene auppUea ua wtUi 6he framework of the story and serve* 

• a Iwo-fold purpose. 

1 In tUe flrlit plaoe, by giring ne an aooount of the tiro pairs of 
terlneaitd of the wonderful similarity in appearanoe between 
eaoh of these pairs, it makes the subsequent errors seem 
possible. 

2. Then, again, the story of Aegeon's manifold misfortunes fufo 
nishes a pathetic baokground for the drama and heightens 
by contrast, the effect of the oomio scenes.] 

1. 2 b prornrr bring about my rum ; herd, to 

bring about my death. 

2. By the doom of death —i.e. by passing sentence of death 

2. End woes and all —end this miserable existence of 
mine ; end my misery and with that end everything* 

4. Not ^or/i'a/—not fond of. * 

4. I am not p%rhal.»,l(Sim^\ do not wish to violate 
the laws of my country. 

6. Th$ rancorous -outrage of your the vengeful 

malice of your duke. 

7. Our wtlhdealing countrymen —our countrymen engaged 
in the lawful pursuit of commerce. 

g. a gold coin formerly current in parts of 

Germany ; (a) a Dutch silver, coin worth 84 >oat Is 8d. Here 
used in the sense of monej gepprally. 

8. Wasstii^ hgving sufficient means 

with which to ransom thdr lives. , , 
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COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


[ACT t 


9« Have sealed,. satisfied the requirements 
of your vengeful laws by shedding their blood ; have - rati¬ 
fied your statutes as it were by shedding their blood, (The 
reference is to the practice^.MRSb^equired that documents of 
legal import should be both signed and sealed.) 

10. Excludes all ^nfi^banishes all feeling of pity and 
kindness. 

11. usually meaning, internal, internecine, as 
between people of the same state or country. But here 
evidently the meaning is different. Perhaps it is simply 
used as an intensive—^to emphasise the idea conveyed tn the 
word 'mortar : or perhaps it has been loosely used to indicate 
the state of war prevailing between the Syracusans and the 
people of Ephesus, 

11. Mortal and intestine jars^hXdX and deadly quarrels. 

12. Seditious -treacherous, evil-minded country¬ 

men, There is no reference to the modern sense of sedition 
which would mean hostility against the ruling power of one’s 
own state. 

13. Solemn s^ods*,^{oTtiio.l assemblies and councils. 

15. Adverse —inimical ; mutually opposed. 

18. Syracusian mari% and fairs^^a markets and 
commercial centres of Syracuse. 

20. He dies _suffers the penalty of death. 

21. Confiscate io the Dukds dispose —forfeited and placed 
at the Duke’s disposal. 

22. Mark —an old English coin of the vaIo 5 *bf 13^. 4d> 

22. Zrzued--raised, collected. 

13. 7 o quit the penalty —to discharge the pemlty, uxs. the 
penalty of d^th legally inflicted upon him. > ^' 

23. To quit..„.jramom him —to satisfy the peimlty and 
save ills life. (To ransom’ properly means ‘to save a man’s 
life by the payment of a fine.*) 

34. Thy substance^ht property you possess. 

1^’ Valfsed, .ru/e^^^ken as its highest value. 

*, 27, This my eom/ort^l dhu tidce this comfort to my soul 
)n the midst of my troubles. * 

28. d'wi#--h*vte bfcefffttffilkd,'lltvc beeA 
execution. 





saitll 






*9. Am> '0 my IK«'itada'Iritk 

the evening snn, my vroee etid at the'^MIhe^ tUtte f an<f 

that is my otAy coasoHaUnn* ^ i ^ 

33. sadder, more grievous. <' • * 

34. Than .fin^«aAai^/e-^than for me to recite the story 

olf my hnspeatmbie sori^. ' ' ' 

35. this {nesent death. ^» 

36. Was wrought by noS'ttf^^was brought 'about by ihti' 
operation of natural atfectfon/ 

36. ^oi fy vile offence-^noi by any base desire to offend 
against the laws of your country, ^ 

36. By nctture^^y the natural affections of the heart; 
referring to the fact that he had visited Ephesus not for the 
sake of gain, nor from wilful desire to violate the laws of the 
country, but simply in quest of his lost son. 

37. Gives m JSf^m^-r^nables me to utter. ^ 

3^*37. Fet that lh$ worM..*^,Jeas}o^^fy[Xii» I will teii my 
story in order that the world may find that, if 1 ^fcame to 
Kphesns and thus incurred the penalty of death, it was not from 
any desire to give offence but simply l^rom a natural desire to 
find out my long-lpsjt son. 

39. Happy but for mr—who would have been happy il she 
had not been married to mp^ ^ 

4a Byrne Here the merchant slightly qualifies his 
former statement. *She would have been made happy by me. 
alSQ if I had not been aniugky.' 

42. Proiperous-^hsxt mesfiing, successful. ^ 

43* Kpidammm"^ city on the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic, corresponding to the modern Durazzo. (Of course, 
the Greek name would be Epidamnus, and Epidamnum is only * 
an accusative form of the word. But the name occurs in this 
form in W. W’s transiatioi&'hf the Moetmchmi ; and this is dho -1 
ther argument in vuppott the theory that Shakespeare I 
consulted this translation and ndt the original,) ' • 

43* agent; one who does business on behalf 

antHhcr. 4 • x 

44 ^ and' ccmfosed m^y.* 

differgsti phf<m 




4 comply (Or suors 

r 44* jfu great necessit}^ pf ticking care 

^ the goods wt|ich had been ^as Mt. 

45. Drewmifram . < 4 ndfteed me lo^pait 'firoin 

the company of my wife, 

45. Drm me from--AA- led me away .from. 

46. F^omwhom . 0fe.^ai •Other wordSt J had 

not been absent from her for six months before ^sbe too had 
made arrangements for following me, 

46. From whom . old — from whom I had not been part¬ 

ed for more than six months. 

47. Almost at fainting*^iXmo9t on the point of fainting. 

47-$. Undor fhe pleasing,*.hear — i.e. under tho harden of 
pregnancy. 

48. Pisassng punishment-—mnioome as being in the prospect 
of obtaining children. 

54. As could not ho distinguished they could not be 
separately recognized one from the other except by their names 

55. That oeiy hour^vxz. the self same hour when my 
wife gave birth to a pair of twins. 

56. A mejner woman —a woman of meaner rank, (‘Master* 
IS invariably used by Shakespeare in the sense of lower rank 
and not in the sense of worse character or disposition. 

57. Such a burden. —Le., a similar pair of twins. 

4,57. Both aliko—A,^,y both exactly resembling one another 
in form and feature. 

59. To my sons —to wait-upon my SOria "ks ttiefr 

servants. 

60. Not manly proud .^^s—l.e., quite deservedly proud 

pf her two lovely children. 

61. Made daily motions—pxtsmd. me everyday. 

di. il/ 0 /fi 7 «f..«. 4 oggesti 0 n 8 » proppsala* ,, 

6a-3* Tn> 5 <ion******oiboard—i 4 Sf spon, because our taking 
ship was disastrous; it soon led to the destruction of the wholo 
family, r 

6a«g. Untvillmg,,.**,ahoar<P—JX* B* These words appear 
as one Hne In die Pdio, thus givings a* verse of lourteen 
tyUahies. But in most modem ^itlons they are pdnted^as 








forming tiro hW 

dropped' out' ftftet *Aboardt* Mr. CanrtteglAfli pl'opoWs td 

restore the reading thus : ^ 

*' m storm” 

^65. T^e olmp wind^Uying deip^K\i^ se4 trhich 
responsive to every ichpnlse of the wind ; the sea whftfh*is^aiMi^]rt ^ 
agitated in sympathy with the motions of the wind. 

66. jnsiance _proof, indication, i 

66. Tragic Mance^' Tragic’ U an instance of tr^nste|tced 
epithet and properly should agree with ‘harm,’ It is n<;H W> 
‘instance'^^'hich was tragic but the ‘harm’ (mishap)^^ '^hich was 

to befall ns. ’ « u .rli 

66. Gave any . harm-^gave any indication of the trtgIC 

disaster which was soon td Uttfall us. 

67. longer .hut wo were no lonjfer permitted 

to retain mneh hope, vie., as regards onr safety. (In other 
words, the disaster came both swiftly and suddenly : it 
soon, and when it came it was overwhelmlrtg in its character.) 

68. ObHurod faint, uncertain light, vie., thedky 
being overcast with clouds. 

6»-7o. ohuimd light .fcpL The sfcy hefhg^ 

overcast with clouds shed but a dim and dubious llght^ 
the scene ; and yet this uncertain light %a 4 sufficient to asS^fre ^ 
ns that we were in imminent danger of death. ^ 

70. Doubtful toarraff/—fearful certainty of immediaw^ 

death. has been explained as rtieaning-^i) , 

dreadful; and (2) almost certain. Perhaps the word hM btm 
loosely and incorrectly uSed ; but In any case, the meairmg le 
perfectly plain.] 

71. vis. the prospect of immediate death. , 

7U Though myself . embraced^ihough, speaking fdr my¬ 

self, I would have gladly embraced and welcomed this fate, 

73. Wfffing hefon^t., weeping in antfcipatlou erf what, 

73, jF^ vohal 'for the death which she 

was inevitable.. 

74. pivepiw 

731' MonPdd fttr in f company Vecawe 

found that their mot^r was weeping. 







Thqf cy^«n,kiMW noi my 

ctose of fw; bat they wept because they foond that their 
mother was weeping. 

^ 72-6. Ihf tnimtmt wtepings,^*,,*4mi My wife 

wept m anticipatiqn of immediate death; and the children 
wept, i^ot knowing what to fear bat becanse they found their 
mother weeping ; and it was this incessant crying of my wife 
and children which prompted me to seek respite for their 
lives. 

76, To seek delays . me —i.e. to seek respite from imme¬ 

diate death. 

77, This ft war—*meaning that this was the arrangement 
made. 

78, The sailors . safety eic.^^Hf.'B* The idea is this 

The sailors had ran away with the life-boat of the ship ; the 
ship also was on the point of sinking ; and under such circams*- 
tancesy our only hope of rescue was in lashing ourselves to a 
spar^ mast which served the purpose of a raft. 

79* Sit^ing’>rif>e^-^,e.t ripe for sinking : almost on the 
point of sinmng. 

8a -caring more for the safety of 

the ypunger twin. 

8a Zat/er horn _ 113 . But this is in contrast with what is 

said in 1 . is6. Here we are told that the mother cared after 
the letter-bom, while in I. 1 26 we find that it was the father 
whp rescued t^ younger twin Evidently, there is some con- 
somewhere ; but in the rest of^ the book the poet 
proceeds upon the assumption that it was the eldest (and not 
the latter-bom) who was cared for by the mother, while it was 
the youngest who fell to the custody of the father and was 
aav^ together with him. ^ 

8]. ITad fss/ened htm etc^X^^ arrangement mede for 
the safety of the family was something like this. The mother, 
the' elder Antipholus and the elder Drotnio were bound at one 
eu^eintty of the mast, while the father, the younger Antl^ho- 
luk Ota'd the yonnger ^Omlo were fastened in the bfh^jf extre¬ 
mity. They were almost on the point of being reicu<(d by a 
ship, when the mast was vfutentiy daXhedhgSln^t rdck and 
tpp^in twftimd thus sefmrsled the mm ^halves of tlm family 
ran one uioclier. 






sacrj 7 

8 f« A small span as is kept Wsdr fof ate if 

the origiAftl mast shotiM be broken in a storm* 

' Be. Pmiide for sSarms^^etp ready to provide a^lnst the 
contingency ol 8toitiie» 

83. The other /w^w—via. the servant twins, 

84, Had hem like hoedful’-Axo^ similar case. 

86. Fixing owr ayes .both fixing oor eyes opon 

the child that had been specially entrusted to our respective 
care. 

86. On tokom,^,^,^xed^on whom. viz. upon the child who 
had been entrusted to the respective care of each of us. 

88, Obedient to the r/rM«—following the current of the wsa. 

89, Was carried towards drifted southwards in 

the direction of Corinth. 

91. Those vapours^here referring not to mist but to 
cloud. 

Qi. Offended us-—‘hsiTmeii, injured us, viz, by obscuring our 
sight. 

92. Bv the hmefit of his wished under the Influence 

of the genial sunshine. ( wished for.) 

93. The teas .ro/wi—the ruffled sea became quiet. 

94. Making amain to «r—proceeding swiftly in our direc¬ 
tion. 

95. Of Corinth that //r.-^ne ship belonging to Epidaorus 

and another to Corinth. [Corinth had two pcfttn-^lachmum 
on the Gulf of Corinth and Cmcfwm on the Saronic golf; and 
as Epidaurus also stood at the mouth of the Saronic Gulf» It 
has been reasonably conjectured that the ship from Corinth 
was proceeding from the port of Cenchreae. Now, as Cenchraee 
and Epida.urus both stand on the shore of the Aegean Sea, 
while Epidafnnbm is 09 the coast of the Adriatic, the account 
gfveu by Aegeon would require either that the tqast had 
drifted quite round the southern coast bf Greece (ait improbable 
supposition) or that the Greek ships were as a matter of fact 
mating lor the port of Dnrrazo and came upon the^ must on 
their way thither.] • 

<fh*^(iMrethey came-x-Ofcn they succeeded in reaching Our 
mast and picking us up. 





COMSDTTiOF SIUH^ 


[ AfnSL ’ 


gji, 7 he sequtl^th^ end vf tbfe storyt ^ 

97. Gather the iegugt . heferre _Tn otlrtff wofds,' the^'end* 

was as unfortunate as the beginning had been^ <(Vott can 
judge of the .end of the story from the chacaeter of lU bcgiQ* 
ning.) 

98. Forward.^0 on wuh the story. 

98. Break off 5o-^i.€. break off m the middle. 

99. We mdy pitv . .pardon thee —Our hearts are full 

of pity for you though the law forbids us to pardon your 
offence. (We may not pardon vou, for the law forbids us 
10 do that; but our hearts are overflowing with sympathy for 
you.) 

loa Had the gods done je—Take it in close connection 
with the last line.—The duke says—‘we pity you for your rnisfor- 
tune'; and A cgeon promptly replies-!-* If the gods had been 
equally pitiful, I should have had no occasion to-day to blame 
them for their cruelty.’ 

1000 1. Had the gods ./<? «J—Expl. If the gods had 

been as pitiful as you say that you are, then there would have 
[ been no reason for me to blame them for their cruelty to-day. 

101. fTorMrYv—justly, deservedly, with cause. 

102. Ere the ships .when the ships were still 

at a distance of ten leagues from us. 

105. Our help/td s^tp —meaning the mast which had ser¬ 
ved them like a ship, * 

104-05. Wkdeh being„...,midst-^2Ji^ the mast be 4 ng wolcntly 
dashed against this rock split and broke ap In two hsUves. 

to6. In this unjust <Uuone of by thus harshly dividing 
one half of the family from the other. 

* ^ 106-08. In this unjust divorce . sorrow /or-^ElXoL For¬ 

tune, while thus harshly dividing me from^ my wife, leFt both of 
uS inthe same condition->-4>. left each of ns with one object for 
whom to mourn and one in whom to take delight, 

108. Wkat to deiight iVs-^is. the one child that was spared 
to each of us. » 

108. Wkat to uurraw vis. the one elittd dxat kras lost 
to each of ut. * * ^ 







s«».T.'j ] ft' 

tog. Her purt—iKi. thS hlflf Of tSe fttat to itfltcli my Vife 
and onft of the twins i»eSr« fastened. * 

109-T0 Stmin^ as hun^mfd, .EjspL . The harden 

of mv wife’s mkery vva*; as great as mine; but ner physical 
weight was less, and therefore, her part of' the mast, ‘as 
burdened with lesser weight, was. carried more swiftly before 
the current of the sea. ‘ 

110. Xot with lesser woe —^because the burden of her grief 
was as heavy as his own. 

115, Kiaowing..^\ivo^A^ happening to recognise me. 't 

116, Gavf healthful welcomed us heartily, (l^eN 

haps ’healthful’ ha«« rifergiice also to the fact that they were the 
means of saving hts life.) 

116. Shtpwrecked^^Sixnt wprd as 's^ixj^-tvrecked* 

117. 7 ?^//—deprived. 

117 . Thefiikets — vi^. the fishermen qf Corinth referred to 
m 1. 113. 

Would have reft .would have rescued my wife also! 

from the vessel in which she had been taken up, 

118 Their hat k^vtz the ship in which I was resot|edg 

110 Therefore Being slow of speed, they give 

up the idea of pursuing the Corinthian ship and turned instead 
in the direction of home. 

120. Have you heard* . 3 /ifS—you have heard how I was 

deprived of happiness. 

i?i-i22. By mishaps —Expl- It was sheer 

misfortune that has lengthened out my life in order that I may 
have the sad fate of personally reciting the story of rtiy heavy 
ill luck. (Long life may be a blessmg ; but to me it a curse 
seeing that I have b^en reserved for the unhappy fate of reciting 
the story of my Sdd misfortunes.! 

123. Them thou sorrawesl for-^viz. your lost wife and 
child. 

124. Di'iaU ut /ifi!/--‘iiArfate with every detail. 

124*25. Jo dilaie atfutt*,**iJill nouH^o give the full story 
of your subsequent happenings* 

xt6. youngest dsy—^ee ssotes on L 80. 






COUSDIft.CVr^AOItS 


(4cr 1. 


ia6. My iidtsi ^a^vWeldest' bacaase first and oaljr object 
of care. (Tlie son left to me was |be yoaogeat boy ; bat he 
was my eldest because first object of care.) 

117*38. Seeam inquisthve .•^rtfMr»^-«became anxioas to 

aecertain the fate of his brother. 

138. /si/(7r/t<erd*<-entreated, besought. 

119. /fiir viz. the younger of the servant twins 

who was specially attached to him. 

z 39. So hit eayse waf because the servant was in a 
similar plight with htmseif. (The servant had lost his brother 
just as my son had lost his.) 

131*53. Whom whilst. B. The meaning is 
plain though the construction has been rendered obscure by 
the two *vvhonis.' ‘In my anxious desire to see the child I had 
lost, I hazarded the loss of the cliild whom I possessed and 
loved." 

133. Of a i.e. from natural affection of the heart. 

132. Whom whilst.. Jo see natural affection, 
I was anxious to see, viz. the child that I had lost. 

133. Tht lo$t,,,.^»fl&ved—A.^. the loss of the child whom 
I loved and possessed. 

133. Ha%arded,.^lovei^\. incurred the risk of losing the 
child whom I possessed, r/i., by sending him out in search of 
his long«lost brother. 

134. Furthest (xrivcr^Magna Gracia ; referring to the 
wide territory over which the Greek people had settled in 
course of time and which, besides the mainland of Greece, in* 
eluded the isles ot the Aegean sea, the sea board of Asia Minor, 
the southern portion of Italy and the Island of Sicily. 

134. Fme $uMmerS.»^..»Greece“Jltk speaking of furthest 
Greece here Mgeoa seems to be thinking of the Greek settle* 
meats on the coast of Asia Minor. ^ 

*36. Coasting homeward •^oyBging along the coast of Asia* 
Minor on my way back to Syracuse. 

13$. Faamiftg.**iUoging alt over Asia Minor from 

end to eni ^ * 

137—$8. Wd lost 

aU hope of seeing my chiMmai a*ii yet^^wat unwilling ^to leave 
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mtiwsglil cMie Bitigle ti»hiir8 m^n mifirfctt dMl. (The idea 
it tbit r I had bardiy' any b^ ot finding mt children In 
coming to Ephetns • ye* t wan nnwining to leave one single 
place nnsongbt). 

140. ffappy shonld* be qalte glad to 

meet death. 

X41. CmldalK ./izf| —if I hai the least assarance that 

my children were alive. 

143. Havt •teem t) Have singled out, 

t43* To . mUkap^TK order to inflict upon him the 

extreraest degree of mltfortade. 

143. Agaiwt my crown . digmiy-^$C\ these phrases to¬ 

gether simply mean—‘against my position as the prince of this 
country and the protector of its laws.’ 

145. My my position as king. 

145* My <»a/A-»^he oath I took at the time of my corona¬ 
tion, »/s. to protect the laws and customs .of the country. 

146. ' Would they-^cyexi if they wish. 

146. May n9l dkannul^vmy not cancel , may not dis¬ 
avow. (The idea is—Princes may not go against the laws of 
their country even when the) wish to do so ; and it is for this, 
that I am unable to plead for your life.) 

147. My soul, .Personally I should be greatly 

inclined to plead for your life. 

147* As adwocate for thce^xs on behalf of your 

safety. v? 

148. Adjudged. .dr£*/A—sentenced to suffer the penalty 

of death. 

150. Bui to our . ^paragemenf^txct^i to the discredit 

of our position. 

149-50. Passed sentence . disparagement-^'Vo cancel a 

sentence that has been already inflicted would throw discredit 
upon o«T dignity. 

151. /Wvr ciz/i—shall show you as much favour 

as |4 possible. 

15a. Iwitl limit. .will gram you one day’s 

respite. • 

154* fty <sll friends a/r.—*i.e. for the mon^ that Is re • 

qtiM in oe^ to ransooi yoor file. 










COM WY m WUROES 






153,, Ta Htk ihy li/e Uw -i* 

corrupt IH but present vcrsiun seenai to be tbe best avjiibtbter 

though Jit involves a vloleni cliauge of rea^mg from the Gitst 
/alia. In the /o/w, the reading is, ‘to seek thy M/f by bene¬ 
ficial, help' which i? practically meaningless. Soine editors 
have changed the first Ae//> inio/W/, which though y/^elding., a 
fair meaning, does not seem quite suitable. 

155. If no-^\\ you do not succeed in getting this amount,, 

159. Hopeless and helpless —1 am. hopeless and helpless of 
receiving any help. 

160. But to procrastinate eic .\—And the only result of 
this lespite will be to lengthen out my lite by a few miserable 
hours. 

SCBNB 2. 


[Here we liavo the begiohing of the errors, Antipholus S 
uienading the tnarr—is mistaken for AntiphoIUB E. ^ the servant o€ the 
latter.} 

N.B. It will be remembered that in the Folio the play is 
divided into acts but not into scenes ; and the division into 
scenes, and the naming thereof, was the work of subsequent 
editors. 

I. Evidently the merchant has b^n tilling 

Aniipholus about the strict laws of the city against the landing 
of Syracusans. . . ^ 


Therefore^\,%, if yau want to save your life and escape the 
jigour of the law. ' . ' 

Give <?«/—let it be known. , 

2. Lest that,„€onjiscate^ioT oxbar^'x^&tyoxxx goods will be 

forfdted, . ^ 

4, * 1$ apprehenied,;iJi.^* b9A been arrjpsted. t 

5. To buy out his li/i^to save his life by the payt»ent of 
ransom. 

7, fJki wmry 4iKi^^Anotber ipftance pf',, 
ihet; it is not the sun that is weary*but the unhappy P™ “ ^ 
who will have to lose his .life at set of 

• , *. i f' ^ 

- . ' W • * . .. •—A. _A. ^ 


, i , j;. • ■ ' - i. ' ^ 

8. ' Thai I had to which you hepi ittdipotfit 'Wiih 







mxms 


if 

it. tAif h&Hf f/r.-^relmlng: to t|iO £lisa^Uian 

practice <!Khtri|f at midday. 

ta. Vim thi mnntri of t%t /<w«— walk about ^b^erviog 
the manners of the people. 

13. Per4t$ KU iraden^XjR. observe their customs and 
maBnera. 

15. Saf’-^woxtt tired. 

17. Would iaki you at your word^\,t^^ wodld take the IkSt 
remark literally and get away for good. (Dromio^S fttit mean*' 
ing can be thus brought out: “You entrust me with a large 
sum of money and ask me to get away. Well, many servants 
in my position would take your words literally and get away 
for go^ and all.") 

x8. Having m good a mean^x e., having such a goodly som 
at his disposal, (‘Mean' is the same as ‘means.') 

19. A truity villain —referring to the servant who is now 
making off in the direction of the inn. 

20. * Dull with cart ond mehnchofy — oppressed and dispiri¬ 
ted with care* 

21. Idghiani my /l»msifr--cheers up and comforts my 
spirit. 

24. Invited.,,merchants — i.c. invited by certain merchants 
to meet them. 

25. Of wham . hemfit'^zxA I hope to make some money 

oot of these people. 

26. i^aveyour pardon-^t,% that you will excuse me for 
not complying with your request. 

27. Vhon the marU^hA has been pointed out in thp Intro¬ 
duction, this frequent mention of ‘Mart' in the play was 
perhaps suggested by Sir Thomas Gresham's Royal Exchange 
^icli had been opened in 1571. 

' (‘Mart' would mean the resort of the common meeting 

place of merchants.) 

a8. Camoriyou-^iAt keep company with you. 

29. Calh mi firm ^sinHakes me away from yon, 

30. / i»iU ^ ^ tube myself up ammig the 

crowds of the street, *' 
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0 * 

33. / tvmmmd ordIpMy atprdiiinB* of 

cou^eotit greetiog. ^ Lit. it wooid mean - ‘I jcoomii^ yon to 
the liAj^py company'of your own tbougbtiw* Andjt is to this 
literal meaning of the expression that Antipholut refera ii^ his 
suhse()Qent speech. 

/ 33'3f> ^ ^ This man 

commends me to the company of my own happy thonglrts. 
But, as a matter of fact, mv thoughts are from being happy 
and therefore he commends me to’ the possession oi lomeihing 
which t have not got. 

35. Tc tht world^X,^. in my attitude and relation to the 
world. 

^ 35. 2 am like a drop a/ course.^ the simile is 

intended to mark the hopelessness of the quest. Just as it hB 
impossible for one drop of water to find out another drop in 
the vast and heaving bosom of the sea. so in the vast, crowded 
sea of the world it is apparently impossible for A.nt 1 pholus to 
find out his brother. 

< 1 

37»38, Falling .E*pl. The drop, unable to 

find Us fellow drop, loses itself In the vast fields of the ocean, 
with its enquiry still unsatisfied ; and so it is with myself. I 
have fayed to find out my brother ; my quest is etfil unsatisfied 
and in the meantime I lose myself in the thronged and crowd* 
ed streets of .that city. 

41. My tru€ dh/e—the very date and year of my birth. 

41. Tke almanack 0 /mv true date^uB, who is an exact 
remembrancer of my age. (He means that Dromlo, having been ‘ 
born in the same year wi^ himself, serves to remind him of his 
birth even as an almanack may do.) 

41. Sere conus the almanack r/r.—N. B. Students wit! 
notice that the series of errors first begins herci—froA^ tlrofgijg 
of Ephesus mistaking the younger Antipholus for his mas^. 
while Ant. S. also Ms Into the parallel mistake tablng 
Dro. R for his own servant. 

43. Reiiitned so soon^\\t. from the inn where ^Ant. S. had 
sent his servant. 

43. cotdae, ©rO.'E. dtoes ifht'under¬ 
stand the eX][yfesifton, tor he has tiSva ^nowbe're. He 

IS coming strai(^t m»in hl»iaaisife8i*nliouse!tt^ order to iiteite 
the master to dinner. 






stK'} 



44. heA-ttt Other word«,'^ dtnMr is 

overdone and is nn thn |jo1nt of belnj^ 

44* Capo»<-^ cock ^tlod for jaHog. ^ ^ 

44. ‘ f^&m fht 4^/^i.e. is ready to drop otE from tlio 
spit where it is being turned over the fire, 

44* Spti —an iron pin on which meat ia skeined tot 
roasting. . ' 

45. The clock hath ttmeken «/«;—In other words, ft has struck 
twelve upon the clock ; and my mistress has made it strike 
one upon my cheek. (For a fuller expian .tfon of the pen, see* 
Append!t toitbe notes,) 

46. .ytade it one upon my cheek —The idea fs this : Tkbugt^ 

It is twelve o^clock by the clock, yet my mistress has advance 
the hour, tnz, by making it strike one upon my cheek. 

47. //^/•‘^angry and Irritated. 

47. J9ecause the meat is coid~-~A.c., because the dinner iS 
getting spoiled. 

49. Have no are not hungry, have not got any. 

appetite for food. 

51. We that know .^ray—la ^other words, we who have 

tasted the pang of hunger and starvation. 

52. Are penitent for your dtfauJi^uQ' are made to pay for 
your fault. (The idea is this : you do not care for lood as 
you have already brpken your fast. But we, unfortunate beings,, 
are in a different condition ; and we have to suffer for your 
lateness.) 

52. Are penitent/or ^vour defauli^hAve to pzy the penalty 

for your fault. • " ^ 

53. ^top in your M,*rW—have done with this Iong*winded 
story. 

56. Cr»pper..,.jCt£e strafe of leather osed for keeping a saddle 
in its ^ace« 

5$. f^t in a spofiiioe humour^m no need folf jestfog, 

59. JCkcdJy not-^o not trifle with me. 

^6a Bemg tinmgers ^^r2..Jbeing new-comers in this town* 
So great a charge -*nodb a large sum df nsoue^. 

di. From thhte awn cmiadp^^^atn from your own *))er- 
sonki ^re. 




1^, >|iRRORS [ fCT I. ' 

lim (iarftt f^&if.„»^fiato4y^Ht»%do yo^ vefitore 
tfo leave aach a large aiun in,|tt)e custody o{ soiue body else } 

ба. I pray yau Jtsi a/r.-*Mark bov thf co^slQu 'deepcyis. 
Apparently, master and man are on terpta of jesting with each 
ouer; and here the master things that the man la jesting 
with him ga usnal whiUlhe ragn fancies that the master is in 
one of his humorous moods. 

63, In quickly, in post haste. 

^ 64. I skall be fioH mistress will make a post 

of me, will ^.me a eood bek|:i4g as if I were hke some 
wooden post, iFor a fuffer explanation of the pun, see Appen¬ 
dix to the Notes.) (In Kiiaabethan taverns, scores were some, 
times chalked on wooden posts ; and it is to this that ^post' in 
1, 64 refers.) 

64-65. If I reium . 'Sxpi If I return without 

you, my mistress will make a very post of me—for she will 
score your fault upon my head. In other words, she will give 
me a good beating upon my head. 

бб. stomach. 

66. Should be your clock _I.e should remind you of your 

hour of dinner. 

67. IVitkout a messenger —i.e., without the need of a mes¬ 
senger having to be sent to you. 

66.67. Methinki . mesmger -^ExpL My stomach 

' gems me as my clock—it always reminds me of the hoar of 
dinner ; and I wish that it were so with yon also, for it wonid 
save us poor servants a lot of trouble, 

68. Out of season-—nnt\me\)\ unsuitable. 

69» A merrier how—o^htn I am in a better mood for 
jesting. 

ya. Ifeeve done yow/oolishness^h. truce to your jesting. 
(Xhe usual phrase is—'have done with your foolishnesa/) j . 

73, How where you have kept the 

money ; what arrangement you 'have made for the custody of 
the mpn^y. 

74 . eharge^snj duty. {Notice again the pun upon ^ me 
word 'charge*' Ant. S. asks Dtproio^’how have you dlsppsod 

of your clitrgc?'meaning‘where have you kept the i^qnay?’ 








poiai taul r0|^iilBU»*mjr QAl^'^hAtfv, i ^iil)( 
was to bring you home*,) 

75. Pkam^y^iv^ nt tk» sign of tho PbOMib^ m « 

7^. 7 %at merry S€(mc 4 (f/ymtrs^^hul vHtty li^d oi J 
chy bead wbtcb jperilsbi in Jestbig when t am out ol bublotir. ' 

$(x 2 %ai slands on persists in jesting. 

80. f/^Aor^di-^lislncnned. ' '/ 

82. Ilujait lomt marks ek, -Ixi >l I have reived some 
marks (i. e;, dl beating) from yon. and some lUarbs i^so ‘ from 
your wife; but all these marks taken together would not 
amount to the nutbber of one huHdiigd. » 

85. ^ fay your tiforski/^JIft B, Nottoo' hd% 

the pun is kept up. *You ask me to repay your marks (mon^) * 
but if I were to repay the marks which I hat« actually red^reil 
from vou (1.0*, the beatings which ^ have received from you, 
would yod like that so very much ? , 

85. i%ose tfgaiVi—viz., the marks which I have actually 
received from you. 

85. If 2 should other words if I were to 

,pay you in your own coin ; if I were to give you blow for blow. 

91. Flout m«»mock me; scoff at me. 1 

91, TIV/Will you persist in tes tin g m jua 
very face ? 

• 92. lake you ikeU^xjo^ take that as a reward for your 
jests. 

93, Hold your beating me. 

94, Take my A«Zf—the usual phrase is-»-‘takc to my heels* 

—i.c., run away, / 

95, Some device or other-^y some strange trick or 

otbm. ’»t 




96. Is over-raugki--Am been cheated, 

9j- of and dedM^mt. 

peof,, 

iib ^ . tiat del^ in woriti.* 
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r; the by prodocing ill softs erf 

/lions* ' 

100. SauJ^k^t^«^h«§^i lm b(^ propOUSd to trans¬ 

pose t^ie epithets 'datk-worklt^' and ^sonl-killli^.' Shakes- 
peiaris is ev^eiitly nising conventional expressions, and hence 
there is hardly any necessity fw the change. - ^ 

too. De/orm the twist and distort the bo^dy.^ 
xoi. Mounitbanks>-^xi2J^. 

101. Piling talking glibly j ab^nt 

die noStrtinis which tney have fdr sale. 

loa. Liberties of sin^JSi, W. This has been explained in 
two diderent >a?lyslf^ (i) libertiness of sin, i. Oi, people having a 
charter to commit sin as it were ; licensed offenders ; (t> 
fhameful UbertieSi K e., licentious'actions. 

103. 1 /it prove so^i this happens to be actually the. case,^ 
I, if the town is really full of such trickery and deception. 

ACT 11 . 

r 

SCBNS 1. 

[A wwQS which gives us au insight into the jealous oharacter of Adriana, 
wife of Antipholua E. and. thus prepares the ground for some of tlie 
sahaequant developments of the story.] 

a. That m mh Anr/r—That’ refers to the slave in the 
previous line. 

а. Thai . master»*^hQ servant whom 1 sent in such a 

hurry to find out hi^ master. 

* 

5. Smewhere gone>^u has gone to the house of some 
merchant in order to have dinner. 

б. iVlfprry9-r/—don’t vex yourself unnecessarily, , 

. 7. Master of hit i. e,, is or ougfrf to the master 

of his own actions. . ‘ 

, Tme^ isjtkeir.ftmst^^lts other vvords, thc^ veiy 
at the mercy of circumstances.' f^ng engaiieo. In outjfpor 
pojrsuitai tl^lr movements are liable very mit§i to be 
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by and sp they canaot always thi^ir. 

hputs.) 


7<«d» Mm ^ mitsUr,^,»jn4Uir'^}iot\eo the alight quibble 
in ^master, master/ *Time is the master o! man» and man is 
the master of his own liberties/ 

8. Wkm m according as tiiiey find opportum^. 

_ '% > < ' 

8-9. tu Jmu**,nutimu —^In other words* their 

coming and going will be regulated according to opportunities. 

10. Why thould ih^r Oherty-^^lg, B. An interesting dis* 
Cttssion now ensues—perhaps one of the earliest recorded In 
English literature—about what may be called t he * rig hts of 
woman* question. Adriana who is something of 
bejfore her time is angry at the idea that men should have 
more liberty of action than women,' 

> 10. Their Iflerty —^their freedom of movement. 

XI. Be€a^^e ihetr husineis^.*door^T\iQ TO%%on to be 

curiously inconclusive. Euciana's idea is this ; Their pccu* 
paiion lies out of doors ; consequently they are at the mercy of 
circumstance ; and therefore we ought to allow them a certain 
latitude of action. 

13. Whm 1 serve him iO'-Ai I take a similar liberty for 
myself. 

12. ^e iaket it ///-'he will be offended if I do so. 

13. Know he is the bridle of your Luciaha, it 

appears^ is a thorough supporter of the absolute right of the 
male. Her meaning amounts to this : 'He ,has every right 
to be offended at your assumption of liberty; and at the same 
time you must tamely submit to any liberty that he assumes 
for himselh And why ? because'you must know that be is the 
bridle of your wUl«->-iha;t your will and action must be regulated 
by his wishes. 

1$. it the brtdlt of^mr been placed in a position 

of authority over you. 

. 14* AW ^ um-^ooiy complete idiots. ' < 

14. Wilt be bridled so-^veWX CQMOTkl \o be luhted over in 
such 9 w^,., 

15. Why, headstrong H, B» ThiSvlUpstr be taken 

in clpj^ iSoi^Uo% wid) the mteimc that , tuciaga's 
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may be that fully expressed : *you have said that only 
asxes wflll couseut to be bridled or checked ia ^ exerctee of 
their will. ItaiLthosc whp, erejfidstroii^^those w^^ate loo , 
food of indfal^ug their eeif*will-««ra sttre to Se eemarged by 
fortune, 

15, Lash^d^fi, B, It has been sometimes proposed to 
read 'leashed* (ooupied) for lashed or that the rea^ng Ushed' 
be explained as meaning ^leashed’. But I do not think that 
either suggestfon is happy; and the most satisfactory eeitSe 
wili he obtained by Hiking Hash'd’ in its ordinary sense as 
meaning 'whipped'; 'scourged 

15 Siadsiron^ 0rr/y—liberty that refuses to be controlled, 
ihat rfefuScslo jrawanT to the bridle. 

r6. Tkife is nothing situate €tc.^JSi, B* Luciana proceeds ^ 
10 develop her meaning still further. She has said that head¬ 
strong liberty will be scourged with misfortune ; -and now she 
emphasises hefr meaning by the general proposition that there 
s nothing in the universe but submits to some species of con¬ 
trol or other. 

16. ^eatfen’s <y#—meaning the sun. JVSfthing,0».„(jfe^ 
nothing upon which the sun shmes, I nothing in this 
universe. 

ly. Hath his hound —is checked or limited in some sort 
or other. 

iS, The winged fmh -i. e., the feathered creatures of 
the air. 

19. Antkiir main* suhjects^^to subject to the>eontroI 
of the male creatures of their speclest 

*0. Mm mm dkine^lSL. B, The idea is this r since beasto, 
fishes and fosds «are all subject to the contsol of their owtf 
males, we hnman females also must be similarly subject to the 
control of u W 'i' fee ingL tlmt men are so aupeslor in Mae and 
intellect to the males of birds, fishes and beaati. < «1 

aa Mm dMno'^ e*» mote divine thait the matoedf bktls. 
fishes and folds. ^ < 

as. Lards af iht »s^.,jfO$winen who are masteia of 
earth eud^ h<mi. ^ 1 . n . .. 

vXd WPOB UflPPMl'mlieilC TtKCriBI^ t® CUV ttutli Wm 

from the 
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34U JMmf with; fonMlbcd viM* 

it, Mi^Muai umm snd e., iindartt*ii<!!ii9 Add 

moral senio, , 

^ i •* 

$$, cy mart who aro 

mastiOEt o( fishes and and ^ho> in any casok arc greater 
than fishes and fowls both mtellectnally and morally. 

*4 Art matters .must the masters and lords 

of their femates. (Seeing that men are possessed of intellect 
and moral sense and seeing that they exercise dominion 
over birda fiabes and beasts, it is right and proper that 
they should exercise dominion over human females aUo*’*-**l^||^ 
the necessary implication of this argument is that huipani 
femaies also arson the same level withbirds« fishes and beasts.]^ 

25. Letyaur vnll. .your will be in harmony 

with the wilt of your husband. 

26 Thu servituir^^VA utter ser^Iity of disposition# 

27. Troubles 0/the matriage the Inevitable misery of 
the married condition. 

aS. Vou would bear some fteoy^This is in the nature of 
an interrogatory. Adriana says.—*When you m^wry. yon would 
surely wish to exercise some control over your husband.' * 

28. Bear some exercise some control, vis.,, in the 
management of domestic affairs. 

29. Sn I barn hoe^^oxk^oie cXQvotXf Luciana parries 
the question. Before I learn to love, i. e„ before I accept 
any proposal of msTriage-—I shall school myself to obedience.' 

3a Start some oikerwhero^be^Xk to love somebody else ; 
is faithless to you. 

9. % It has been proposed to read hare for where 
so that the sentence would read—*If your husband starts 
some other hare,' meaning if your hosimnd discovers some 
other object of loves. This by itself would no dpubt yield 
g viry suHable Interpretation; but then it does not 
wHb the sentence that follows. > 

3*. ImuM forbear^ forbear to heap leproacheg 
upon hint; fovbear 10 upbraid Mmunnecessiud^# 

H my Imthend went soma, 
where ^sn^l shonU not by upbraiding hjltn beforehand; 

1 wottld first wsttlmllkeipiaQaii«Hi]|Mfofetahing him to 
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32. mMtd^Sotice tht lmplt6siti<m^ in 

Adriana’s s|>««ch : From your sentiment you would seem to be 
the ver}' embodiment of patience ; and then she proceeds to 
moralise upon this curious frame of mind. She says thi^t Luctana 
can afford to be patient,because, as yet, she has no real occasion 
for ^ievance though she affects to be so unmoved and quiet. 

33. Capt be afford to be meek. 

33. Jffixife n0 ether roma^have no real cause to vex 
themselves. 

34. A wretched soui ^Adriana proceeds to develop 
her meaning by ^vingan illnstration*>*'When a person ueeps 
from cire or grief, we offer him words of consolation and ask 
him not to shed tears. Bdi we abo weep and grieve when 
afflicted with misfortune Ourselves.' 

34. Bruised with od»rrji/y—crushed under the weight of 
misfortune. 

35. Btd be ask them not to weep, 

36. Were we fmrdened.,,pain^>ffhen we suffer from a 
similar affUotioii. 

37. As much . complaiii^-^t would moura and complain 

just like themselves or even more. 

3$. No unkind mate^m crnel husband. 

39. WUk strging helpless peUitnee-^y urging Ute to be 
meek and patient. 

39. WeiAdst relieve me^yov seek to consolu me. 

40. 7k see . bere/l—to sec yours^f forsaken and deserted 

m a similar manner. 

40, Bike f/ghi berej^^bertft (i, e., deserted) exat^l5rhl«<^ 
myself. 

y 41, This fiel'-begged *thi8 patience which 

''^makes you look like a very fool, so that a perstm would be justi¬ 
fied in begging you fot a fool from the Court of Wards. II. B. 
Courts of Wards for minor heirs off property were established 
in the teign of Henry Vlli; and the referoSce here is to the 
c ustom of ‘begging n person for a loot from atich a court, viS|* 
entailed w^tki^ ^^^dlansblp of a penm on 
the gtbhnd that he is a fool and unalde to looik after his own 
property.^Pefhaps the passage ft hopelessly corrupt But the 
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reading *fpoUbegge<l* wUh the interpretationi^^have given 
above yields a very satlafact^j^ explanation^ ' 

43. To via,, to see whether yonr pbopha^lei'afe 
fulfilled, if only as a matter of experiment. 

43. Four maH^yovLT husband, 

44. Tardy^Ate* 

44^ Tt your . ai hand’^ls he anywhere near ? * ^ 

45. Nieii ai hoo handt iditk e., he has b^en* 

beating me. (For a fuller explanation of the pun, see Appen¬ 
dix to the Kotes.) 

4y. Knowesi 'thou kts mind...Jbo you know what he 
means ? 

48. Ht iold his mttid r/r.— N, B> Notice the quibbling 
of which the whole speech is full. Adriana has asked—*>^do 
you know his mind V meaning 'has he communicate(jl')iis Inten¬ 
tion to you ?’ To this Dromio answers i—‘yes, he told his 
mind very plainly tipoh my ears«-(i. e., he cuffed me soundly 
to indicate his feeling). But all -the same 1 could not undeiT* 
stand his meaning.' 

49. Beshrem his Curse upon his hand (meaning the 
hand which had given him blowsw) [police again the quibble 
in meaning (i) ‘hand’ in its literal sense; and 
hand-writing. ] 

The whole idea can be thus expressed > “People express ] 
their meaning by writing with their hand. My master alson 
expressed his meaning tsith bus Jbands^ vis,, by giving lue blows. 
But just as people cannot gather the meaning when Um 
hand-writing is 80..«.ourse upon his bend couid fUX' 
understand what my nfiaster meant/’ ’ 

50. vaguely, obscurely. 

50*^ Sfiake hs so doubtfisUy^JSi, B* Notice the quibble 
up<m ‘doubtfully’ any ‘plainly’; also upon ‘feel’. Luciana siyti 
—“Did Jse speak so vs^uply that you could npt feel (guess at) 
his meaning V* Dromio answers, *‘Kay» he beat me so plaiidy» 
that liflfBlU meaning well enough butoouldnot understm 

$a Miei hH massmi^ e», fonh^ a gfoeas at . ale 
meaning. , 1 u u> 
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Plainly . plkitliy Utf «enae 

but dimbifuU^ as to ttw mtwattb^ftg, (Hit bldwt so 
49 fi|id that thejr \rere plain enough to leri bnt (IKiHciiU to 
aaderstand.) 

53. Wiihal _also, at the. same time, 

, 55. Hi hath great can to pi^e hts 1051^7—He finds It a 

great trouble to do what his wife requires;* 

56. Harnnmd.i^wKnXn% stark, atarUig mad. v Bnt .the 
phrase |s also applied to cuckolds, and Adriana^ m^derstands 
the word^ in that sense. 

Ciukold^^h e., a man whose .wife is faithless tp him. 

59. Stark mad optright. 

64. Hang up thy mistr€SS--Sff t would now say—''hang thy 
mistress.’ 

69.; who —^WK^was it that said ifo ? (Lucians Can 

hkrdl^ 6ifhg herself to "believe that Antipholns would be so 
rude; hance this question.), 

7s^ A/j/#fva»<A-*my message, i« e.v the message which he 
ought |D have given me. 


/ Dm unto my which he ought to have entrusted to* 

my tongue ; I which he ou^t to have given in words so 
that I coufcl deliver it to you wim tny tongue. 

73* Ithakh A/w—^anks to him', as we may sajr. 

73. Vjkim my in the shape of blows upon 

myheail . 

. 70714 Hfy He cmght to 

have gl^ his message by word of mouth, so that I coiidit 
have berae h u|km my But, instead of that, 1 have 

been obliged to bear it upon my Shouldets. via., in the thape 
of blows mxm my head. 

. A heaum hMm -^^ey dty to get a frmhk bout' of 

ySi ^IkiUhnak'lkpfak H. B;. Ag^ hOtloe ihe 
pun’Vfhldi has been ftdty mtpitine^ fir the pari^as 4 ' A^na 

simpfe' m e m U u A.'i #iif mat Baebiomiii mkis it 

lfieira% mWtaAihi^^^bmk yot^hBi# SO a# m mak^ the Sign 
of a cross upon it.’ 








i 79. Si Will Hess ihai ersss is this : 

«i7 Uiftt 700 will bmk' ftiy4>eftd md diHli HadtM a sign of 
ithe cross it|>on it And wlien jronr hnsbatid fiaA thSSt sign of 
the cross upon my head^ he will bless it sgsin, vist, hy living 
me a fresh dose of beating." » 

'' 8a e., between yonr blessing and his, 

80. I shall have a Holy ^<n/-*-Sxp)* If mf head is 
blessed twice, once by you and once by him, it will surely grow ^ 
to be a holy one in consequence, 

Si. Maimd^ln the double sense of (t) brusque^ curt; (i) 
spherical, globular. 

82-83. Am / sa r&jund .Sacpb Between you and 

your husband, you seem to treat me like a football. But am I 
so round (in shape) that you mistalfe me for a football ? 

[There might be some excuse for treating me like a football 
if 1 were as round (brusque ; spherical) as yob atis. But am I 
so very round then ?] ^ 


85. If T last in this irrwrr—if I survive this constant 
kicking about. 

85. Fbu must case mein /fo/Arr—You must furnish me 
with a suit of leather fust as a football is cased in a wrapper 
of leather, 

86* Zmereih^to^m ; appears gloomy. 

84. Hm What a‘'look of angry im* 

patience sits upon your face I 

g7, unworthy favourite; here meaning ‘loose 

wmnan.’ 


87. Mis empany,k,,„gr<ue^}d!^ wdl bestow hit cogipany 
t^n loose and unworthy women. 

' 88. Shsmc,.,..lo 0 k$-^\D& away for want of a hind look. 

« 89. Mm^ qgiH»«ge which has the effect of making 



jnw9f^*«**robbed, 


96. A& hMh wastsd if-^sMti ravaged ntf beauty. 










5 *ar/»—kee«v witty...... ,, , 

If vduhU„.^..mat^*d^\t I have lost the facetty of 
brisk and animateid conversation. 

f ^ 

93. Unfnndness It is his Cnicl treatment which has 
produced this defect 

94. UTieir gay vi$imtnk ^/f.-^vis., the gorgeous dresses of 
his meriy companioni; T < 

94. tempt, seduce. 

95. That is nat my /autt^The idea is this : It is not my 
fault that I cannot procure dresses equally gay. (If thy dresses 
arc not g&y as theirs, the fault is not mine but my husband’s*-* 
he is the master of my property and does npt give me 
money enough with which to dress myself.) ' 

95* A o/my stat^i —owns all my property, 

96. defects, features of ugliness. 

96-97. What , >rmm . ruin*d^U there U any ruin 

(decay) in me, it is he who is the author of such a ruin. 

97. canse, occasion, 

98. De/aaiurts~^\ig\ines8, disfigurement. ^? 

.98. the sense of beauty, fairnesa 

98. Decayed fair^vay loss of beauty. 

99. 5Mw«y—kind, cheerful. 

100. Tooivnrully one who will not submit to be kept 
within bounds a wanton and unruly creature. (Note the 
pun in *deer'—rfe/r and dear (precious)] 

100. Breaks the overleaps the boundary-w^l ; breaks 

away frbih the confines of domesticity. 

101. Fetd% frm home —i. e., makes himself merry (other¬ 
where.) In the case of a deer, it would mean ‘feedi-^gttses 
in some other pasture apart from home.’) In the case of the* 
hus^nd, it vyould mean,. *btkes his pleasure with other woplen.' 

< 100*01 loo unruly deert, . home^^Mph He iawery dear 

-^very precious to me ; but then he is an unrufy deer» and ^ 
he brea^ away from home and makes himself merry hlsewliere, 

loi. I am but hujiah^l jm^ nsed as a maskl^it stajfiting 
horse under cover of which he pursues his licentious entoum. 






Sc. i4 % 

B.< In EUMbetban Eogllfth, this^word it 
used in many different senses—(i) a decoy or biit with whtisli 
to tempt the birds for fowjing; (s) a stalking bone, %pwtei\ce; 
(3) a laughing stock ; (4) a prostitute ; and (5) |h© urine of 

horses_Here it seems possible that the second and third 

senses have been rolled into one. 

I 

103. StlJ-karming -injurious to one^s own self. 

108. Self-h^ari^g jealousy-^^ called because the jpakms 
person, by distressing and vexing his own Spirit, injures hinihe¥ 
more than anybody else. 

t 

103. Unftiling /oo/j-*.people incapable of feeling their 
loss, like yourself. 

103. Cm .afford to put up with these 

wrongs. ^ ' 

104. I^oth pays his tribute of love and respect. 

104 I kno 7 t) . othtrn'here-A know that he loves people 

other than myself, ^ 

105. Z<fr-«-hinders, prevents. ’ ^ , 

x©7. Wonld that alone etc^lBl. B. Another corrupt 
sentence of which the right reading cannot be restored. But the 
meaning may be thus given : He promised to give me chain 
but I should be quite willing th^ he would keep back this 
chain if only l« kept fair faith with my marriage-bed.' In other * 
words, if he were true \o me 1 wouW not mind loss of the 
chain. 

107. Would that alone . detain^l wish that he would 

keep back this chain. 5 i?^provided that. • 

108. JCtep fair quart^-^X. c., keep terms ; keep faith, 

109. Best enamelled —i. e., polished and refined to the 
highest degree. 

110. Lou his heauty-^\t., when the eiiamel wears off. 
(JK'r—its) 

no. Bides tft/A-^etafes its value. * 

.III. Oftini<mhing-*<mal(m,ha^ 






oomDv b# CAct it. 


fTjiir/ttwar wwr fven the vtlii^ 

Ha^h a nme^u cnde vncceeded hi establisbmg a 
r^tl^bn* for himself. 

113. JSty fa&ehocd^ . shanu^'wXW not wholly lose that 

refmtation however false or corrupt he might subsequently be* 

come. * 


; 1094 IUi thifmd biH enamelled B. The points 

of the cmnparison can be thus given m parallel columns : 

‘ I 


L The beet enaioeUet} fewel will 1. 
lose its'beauty. 

8. But though conetant handling 
iBagiMraiilh tbs oualiiy ot S. 
gold, yet the gold remains 

S id, i.e. does not altogether 
• ita value. 


The man of the best and highest 
charaeter may in course of time. 
lose that oharaster. > 

But though his charaeter may be 
tarnish^ in course of time, yet. 
when he has established a solid 
reputation, tliat reputation does 
not altogether wear away. 


114. Stnci that i^y beauty r/r.«— N* B. She now applies 
;ber former genemlisation in her own case : her meaning may 
be thus fully expressed: Since my husband has already csta* 
blished a high reputation, that# reputation will not altogether 
wear away evert if his character may have become taratai|ied 
now. On ^e other hand^ while he cannot lose his reputation, 
I am losing my bertnty every day. Thns, since the match be¬ 
tween os Is aBeqaal<^ince he will never lose his reputation 
while I am dally losing my beauty—my only resource Is to 
ufeep and dle^ 

114. Canaot please hit fails to be acceptable, to 
him. 

II5«^ /wid weepk,,.^,<m40f^l will weep .^way apd tbps lose 
even the little beauty that has been left to me. 

ri6* J^mi/Wr-^Oolish cieat^ . \ 

xirt. jlfW/Wdury*—vain, causeless jealousy. 

116. Serve metd jeab^my^mmlSttTho the CaOse ot jealousy, 
ms., Iqr vexing tfaemthiSvert imxieOeM ' 




Sc* At}. 




3 ? 




ar« two Mttatiite In tlil» iOtM» ^ 

III the fir«t pUM» we iM^we aome txoelliuat footing iMtweeii WMlai 
4 nd niMi**hetwnen AntjipholitA 8. end ProcOio 8« 

In the aeoond pUoe, we hnve farther etnge in the d|VBlo{iment 
of the conorw—AfittfiliohiiB 8. btitig now for Anti* 

pholiw S. by the wile end sieter<iD*)nw of the 

I. /s laid *bM been depoeited in safety* 

1. careful, pmdent. 

3. iJ wniened y^r/A**-has ^one Ottt ** 

3. dn care to seek m ^k/— trying to find me out. 

4. By compuiatien^-Arf bis own reclconing ; according ,ta 
his own sense of direction. 


4. Mine hosPs r^r/—-the inn-keeper's direethm. 

5. I could not speak with Dromio^l had no proper speetdl 
With him. 

5>6. X could not speak with Dromio . jmerPtAlddM l 4 efi ie 

that he saw Dromio bat had no proper speeds with hftk as he 
drove the latter away in his impatience. Bat as a matter of 
fact, he had xieither seen imr talked with Dromio in the inters 
val; and It was Dromio £./his brother's servant, whom he had 
met and with whom he says that he had no proper speed). 

7. Merry Aamoar—jesting mood. 

8. Slrokes-Ai\o^%, * 

8, Ai you Itme .tf/am—BjcpI, Presume to jest with 

me again if only you want to have more blows. 

9. You knoUs no Cw/ear—That was the hnmoar of yper 

jest when yon met me last ! * 

to. Your mUtreis .that was the burdmi of 

yonr merrimmit 

V ^;r^Of courM Dro. S, i« qqlte Uken 

a M ^ fpr he had apy had eny such cojiv^i^tiaki with 

17. neu d^:^^ut^roa 
■ceiv^ any gpld from nm* . ^ 

m Yor whUK^^^^mdi^ieh$ti-Ai hope yon nnderstood that 
yon had annoyed mo thoron^y. 







colfgofmtoRs 


(Act u. 




/» rnty ftfw—in this jeltiiig;^ gtmesome mood. 

22. Doit th(mjetr.,Jeeth^>^oyonm.ii^pml3i in mocking 


II. m in iht mock m« in thy ver/ face. 

1 #3*) that ^/^.'-^meaning Hake this blow.' 

24 - Jtoiirjtst is tUmtsl^K pnn upon the double sense of 
the word tarruU^ mcaniitg (i) serions; as well as (i) earnest- 
money, something paid m advance as part-payment for a thing. 

25. Up<m what iarga^n r/r.—N- E Dromio first says— 
‘four jest is turning into earnest’; and then, quibbling upon 
the word tamest, he says—‘why do you pay this earnest to me ? 
—Why do you make this advancc^payment to me—what 
bargain do you expect m return ? 

35* Do-y9u give it It, via,, this earnest (meaning 
earnest money.) 

35. C/pon what bargain-^on what condition; in expecta¬ 
tions what retuni. 

37. /Iv/wltceneed jester. 

38. ybur Mttrfjwji—your impertinence, meaning your- 
self-^impertlnent as you are. 


39. Makt a tommoh . hours-^YoM will intrude upon me 

even in my hours of preoccupation, just as people may intrude 
upon the vitlage^common. {Camjntms were the waste tracts of 
land found in every English village and which were used as the 
common property of the villagers.) 


y 

30. When the sun shines-^ln bis own case it would mean, 
when my mood is genial and sportive; when I am in good 
humour.' 

fooi^h 


3<>3i. When the sun shines . benms^li. E The idea is 

this r Let gnats come out wheu the suh shines, but let them sto 
bhdk to their cmtmles when it is dark. Similarly, fools like yoa 
nay make sport when my humour is genial,, but let them re-' 
main at a ^hstuiiee wimn my mood li serious. 

30, meaning small tnsects'fflm ijptats 

I f 






31 


Sc .»] 


\%t, >n4 cyetficet>^ 

3a. Xmv my atyt^^otmiik my mood of mMJ 
an aatr(^ica! term applied to the beiiefif^eat Of mali^tiaoi 
io^oence pi o^aiiets. , 

’ 33. your behavipor ip harp^ay 

witb my expression. In other arords, behave aa you ^nd me 
inclined to bejiave, 

34. fiviU ieat . sfgnu^l wiU drtve this lesson into your 

head by beating^. (The idea ts this : Either learp to behave 
voluntarily yourself, or I shall beat this lesson home into your 
hehd.) 

34. Note how Dro. 51 . will presently play upon 
the double sense of the word '8conce\ (Of course Ant S. 
used It in the sense of head ; but Dro. S. takes it also hi its 
literal sense as meaning a small round-4fh%ped fort.) 

35. Sc0Mce call you i/—*Dro. S's meaning may be tbhs '' 
expressed : 'You call my head a sconce ! Ah, and that explains 
as to why you start hammering against it! But 1 should be 
very glad if you take my head nOt as a sconce but as a simple 
head and thus leave off battering at it.’ (Perhaps it is paying 
me a compliment to take my head as a sconce ; but I shall 
gladly do without this compliment U only you leave off batter¬ 
ing my head.) 

37. / must git a sconce §tc. —Note how Dromlo starts a 
second pun upon another sense of sconce, taking it as meaning 
a helmet. 

36-37. As you use iheu,*p..mSconce—idEig^\^ You have taken 
my head for a sconce (fort) and therefore ^have started batter* 
ing against it. But if you persist in these blows long^ I shall 
really have to procure a sconce (helmet) for my head. 

37. Insconco £r-->lortify my head, i. e., by placing in a 
sconce br'helnSht. 

37*38. X/sa 1 thaUshoulders^li 1 do not take this pro¬ 
tection—if 1 do |K»t case my head in a helnaet, I shall soon 
bav6 to search im ipy w|t ip my shoulders. )i The idea 
is this ; Genprallv shaking! a man’s wit or intelloct is to be 
found ip his head. Bm^ ff ypu go on with thepp blows pf yooft« 
m/hesdat^l soonba mown.pff; and th^vmy head being 
absent 1 shall have to search i<A my wit in my shoulders. 
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41. bHU 

ing^mpiAf I Iwaw itb^ iact I $m htmUm^ ^ C 

And uiXer^ofto^^l conn^ ^ there ift tto ti|ffi^^eefii|‘ 
metning between *wh/ «id Vhetefore'; 
pU^ng, npon tbe eeminnn proyerb wfy hes its i^t” 

The i^dverb means/ *!f Acre il any, why there most ^ , 
some ivh/ 4 rifor€ ; and so Dromio says, ‘'fbh most not’ 
give the why bttt also the whinftre of this beatify." • ^. 

45. FUmtm^ sre-*»scofling at me. 

46. Urging it the second time-^, e., repeating yonr oiffime.,, 

47. Out se^on^nap^iVam, 

48^,/ In th 4 whyt^^reason-^tovaki means that there Gi no : 
real reason in.Ihh doable reason df his master. > 


5 X, Thu someif^ng^mitSLmng this beating. ' 

<^5t. For no^ii^^tiT doing nd offence. 

51. F^ this sonutkiog ..eef/A/eg—This heating is som^^ 

thinj^^ and you have given it to.m,®‘ ^or nothing—for no cause > 
whatever; tmd tl^refore 1 must thank you tor your kindness, 
in jjiviijg me something in return for nothing. (Of course^ 
thih'18 f^hiCal l apd Antipholus’ speech In reply is equally 
irottldil.) ' i , 


, 53. 4»ns^--give you compensation. 

,> 53. Make you amends .re«w/Afe^«HElpi Von 'Com¬ 

plain that I have given you something for nothing. Well, that" 
is a IsSlt which' is ektt^'^mended ; and I shall give ^u nothing 
when you happen' to do something: for me. ' ' 

55. 7 % mat wants..„,^haoe^thi ipeat l»snot got what ? 
I have, vis., a basting, aiid therefore Is not quite ftt to be eaten 
even no#^ 'fThli remrence is tothe double seOk Of 


which means, (i) beating and (s) a process in ibe ptepam^n 
oftSfieit-] >>' ,>4'« < f'" ;t' '■ v' V!'- '■ • 'm 


■t\mi **tbrs. nig llat die tttekt has noT gbfwradfhtt 
gootrfiliGfe.^--^Peihapf^ d6^ ifdt'* 4?^ tchdeS^ 

« '#t • Si: A ' ' F. .4’* f • 











puD ; maA m tlb« Atni li«i noi ft It. wHI |«t U 

!■ good time. Bot hy the way, whit u this fhing f ^ 

5S. diMt is nbt well b&s^, th^ It 

will hediy^dieat, ^ ' 

59. t praf ymk so/ nsm ^illoding to the commoa 
superstition tlm the eating of diy meat was supposed to mike 
people choleriO. * ‘ . 

61. procure Coy me. 

61, Dry dm/Mg^Lic. dry beating; beating uMCcInll* 
paniod by bloodshed. ^ ^ 

6s*6i. Zis^ ii point of BromiO's jlesi 

my be tbbs brought out: If you eat dry meat, it will tnikfll 
you choleric ind thus procure for me another bout of drjf 
basting.* ^ 

63-64. Thnris a time fi» all N.B. Antipholus’s 

first bout of jesting—viz., basting, dry basting etc, has been 
finished ; and now a second chapter is going to be opened 
about hair, wit, baldness etc. , 

63-64. Thirds a time for all Mi«g5—Ant. S. quotes this 
proverb sententionsly, but Dro. S. is prompt with a jesting 
reply. 

^5*66. Btfm . ckoleric^ii you ^had been in yopr usual 

good humour ; if you had not been so angry as now, 

6$. / Expl. You say that there is a time 

for ail things ; but if you had been in a jesting mood, 1 would 
have denied your proposition, 

by. ify what nifr—meaning ‘upon what ground V 

68-69, plain as the plain bald Note the jest in the 
double sense of plain^ meaning (i) clear, manifest ^(s) smooth. 

68. Plain bald patg referring to the fart that. Time 
was conventionally repr^epted as an old man with a bald head 
having just one tuft m Hair In front—whence the prOverb ‘|o 

- rtere Is how Proniid, 
makqs good poifit—‘^You day that there is a time for all 

thinga: but there is no*time for at least wte thmg, viz., fo| a 
^han"to grow hair again.' * The id^ is thl^ i—JEvery^y^ 




[ActOi^ 

e!s« m be done timet but a b4d iMtaaimbt xaeimm \m 
hair IWNrevor inach ba may tryi 

By fim ami fic(nfenf^([)l coorte there 4 a manifest 
qulbme in the phrase.—>'Voti say that a bald maivcaimot 
recover his hair, but can't he do so by process of one and 
recovery V 

73. Fii$t and neotferjf^ttivrting to a legal process of con- 
siderable intricacy. N, E. Formerly it was very difficnlt to effect 
any sale or conveyance of Ihnd ki England ; bnt the matter 
conld be arranged by a legal fiction. 'Hins if ‘A’ wanted to 
sell land to 'B,' the process would be something like this*:*^ 

would appear in a Court of I^w and claim the land as 
belonging to himself. Then ‘A’ also would appear and 
acknowledge B's claim, pay him a line for compensation, 
and pretend to hold the land as B's lessee ; and the transfer 
of ownership from 'A' to ‘B' would be completed by this fictu 
tidUS and round«dl:^ut process which was known as the process 
of 'fine and recovety.’ 

74. pay a fine far a Mark how the jest is kept 

up. Dromio says : "Jnst as land can be conveyed by the pro¬ 
cess of fine and recovery, so a man can grow his hair also by 
the process of fine and recovery ; and tbis^ is how it will be 
done. He will buy a wig (thus paying a fine, as it were) and 
then i^eewer his head v'Uh this wig (which of course is some 
body else’s lost hair.) 

76. ts time suck a niggard «/r._An6ther jest is now 
started which ts finally closed at 105. 

7fi. Such a niggard of kair^-^ sparing in the matter of 
hair. 

77. ^xcfemen/^ht. something that ^es aui frpja onfe* 

77. Sa plentiful an exertmeni"^^ abundantly to be found 
tif the world. 

78 . Because it u a Messing tf/c.—R 8 . Ant. S. has asked 
--fleeing that hair is such a plentiful com mojl^y .ib world, 
why is it that Time should be niggar<?f1ffth1TO 

sesslpg hair himself t* Pro. S. answeis^£v0unt)y hair ts a 
btessmg which time reserves specially for beasts ^ and so far 
s4 mea'iim concerned, though he gives them.(itthi^ of hair if he 
mahet "op the deficienqr by giving them plenty of vfit 
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Si. W^Mlhtr^ W illipl#;men In 

the tttfttter it hftir he hM gfitren tlaM plet^ oi , irS«^ ^ ip?hronth», 
cnt^thke pMM^ there Isiiefetence ta >the^fommall:. preverhie} 
apiiotlthm hetvmeniiair ntid vlt^ The iden sdni^s to iimm been 
'the more Imir ehd the leee wit) 

Si. ffurt's weey e ^njr that Hih^ hiii 

stinted men in'the matter of hair and h^ therefore endowed 
them with plenty of wtt> bnt I find there We many men who 
have more hair r^n wit. 

iVe/ o fkm bf e. not one of these hairy people. 

83-84. Hath tht wit,.:.»,hatr- has snfSctent knowledge to 
lose bis hair as he grows old. Ihomio’s meaning can be th'na 
fully expressed : ‘I had said that men have comparatively less 
hair than beasts because they have more wit. Y'ju point out 
in reply that many people have more hak than wit. Bat my 
rejoinder is that even these hairy people have wit enough 
to lose their hair in course of time.' Of course Dromio refers 
^ to the fact that meu generally grow bald as they grow , old. 

83-84. Noi a man„,his hair _^Even these hairy peOple are 

intelligent enough to lose tlieir hair when they grow old. 

85-86. Ikou didst conclude .mf'/.^Ant. S. triumphantly 

point to an apparent contradiction in X)romio's speech. ‘/You 
now say that hairy people have wit enough to lose thehr haii;: 
but only a little wiiile before you were suggesting dial hairy 
people arc fools," 

85. Pla^ ^mple people. 

67, The pUtiner dmltr f/f.-^Dtomio is again quibbling 
upon the double sense of plain—viz., simple and snseolh^ 

87. Ihs plainer dealer., they are plkin people 

that only indicates that they have lost their hair^ t<m soon.' 
Of coume the i«feFen<»e ie to-the plainness and amoofhness of 
head prodnced when hair is lost; 

B7.88. Mti Uteik f/„fc.*.^/f^-^There is a reason for this 
loss of hair. ^ .. 

8;. He U. thejplain deaior^ the man who 

has lost his h4is.>' ^ ' 
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88, in « hind 0j n aort ol pia 9 » ^ 

9t» Mt sattni^*^ Aa^ph^nrs id«a cddhs\it tims, 

: yoa 6a)r that yoftt leiioas are aoQiid; baift^retcaa'c be 
any aoand reaaon about aucb an pitsoaiid buaineaa m ([be latU 
ing oS Of bain (We aroaoar ttpoa tbe matter ol lOiiof 
and this is such an unsound, rotten bneiness that there. in no 
question of any sound reason about it*) ^, 

9t. Snrg pnes^U you won't allow me to have the sound 
reason, well, I shall speak ol sure reasons. 

95. JVpi surg^Bat here also Antipholus has an objection. 
—Just as there can’t be any sonnd reason abont such an un¬ 
sound business as the failing off of hair, so there ^an’c be any 
' surg rea^n about a thing which is so essentially false.—(Of 
coarse there is a reference to the tact that when ^ir is fallen 
off It has to be replaced by false hair,) 

94. Certain 0wrx—N* B* Bromio has at last hit upon the 
right word. His reason cannot be sonnd because bal^esa is 
essentially unsonnd ; his reason cannot be sure because bald, 
ness leads on to the wearing ot false hair ; bat there are no 
such objections to cgr/am reasons. 

9y. JiVileg—hair-dressing* 

99-iOd. ypu would all this tim,k*.,Ml ihings^foxi 
introduce all this rtgmarcle to prove your original proposition 
viz., that there is no tim for aU things. 

101* And did-^u t, I have succeeded in proving the pro¬ 
position. 

103. Four rgasoH was not subslanltal s^mVou have proved 
that bald men do not recover their hair, but you have not 
proved as, to why they cannot recover their hair. 

105* A&nd ^...inake op the deficiency, supply the gap in 
^ my reasomng* 

, 105. Tim himslf & heM v/c*-*-I)r0mib'e answer be 
ibuft given: *‘Batd men cannot recover their hSir bi#ea|)se time ^ 
itislf is bald and wants to have a lot of bald 

' iQT. BaM eonclttsion^-^ lame concln^on* 

' Wiifi m yswdkr—beei^ to us Irohi tfmre. 

109. JM strungg^QUk »$U you uipi baow m. 
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St* 

UOr i» tlie favour. 

xta. preisnre or eolMl!f'«tm my* 

port. I»^in I i 

I f 5. Wiftf $wcetlf In j/itfar 

I t6. Simt im&ttr'd^f good reli;ih. 

xi8» Haw comes tif^^How does it happen ^ 

119. Estranged from ih^self.^ stranger even toyonr own 
self. We might expect Adriana to say **estranged »om me/' 
Bat evidently she makes her point thus; **yoa and I being 
hashand and wife form one undivided whole ; and therefore, 
to be a stranger to me is the same thing as to be % stranger 
to yourself.*' 'In being false to me, you are false to your own 
true self.' 

i2t. /n^9r^riz/r«^rowing into one substance so to 9ay ; 
forming one undivided and indivisible whole. 

122. Amheiter .'am something better even 

than being your better half.’ Wives are spoken of as the 
better part of thpir husband ; but as a matter of fact, they are 
more even than their better half. 

123. Do not,,,..,/rom do not make any wilful breadh 
between yourself and me. 

/ 124*128. As easy mc^eit.n^m /ee— N.B. Adriana's idea can 

’ be thus given. Having once united 3rourself with me in marriage 
you will hod it impossible, even if you wish to do so, to 
separate yoursdf wholly from me..--Adriana illustrates his i 
meaning by an image. ^*lf you let fall a drop of water into the I 
sea, you cannot take ataay that drop again ad it originally was : I 
similarly having united yourself with me. you cannot make a | 
clean cleavage between yourself and me." 

f24. /h//^let fall. 

• 7 he hreMtg gif//Mhe sea that breaks against the 
shore. 

* ta6. im*4>ore original form* . 

^ 129. Touch thee to the ^mrk^wound you in the tenderest 
spot of your being. - * ^ ^ . 

131. Qmeerate to JiA«»^edicated to yourself. 

tupfe received 

the stain of Iks^ousnesk; have cmu^ the contain 
of lust 





^ comt^ dMiKoM [Adr 

133. Hu/lait l0lir«HKi c«^d b«e<Miie H deflowdri the tiias- 
tily dinomlfi 

133. Spa at m «i. e. hold me in eontnmely. 

134. 1, c. repudiate yofttt'marnagre. 

135. 5 '/aiifri/—disg'raced. 

135. Mv harlot brow^my treacherons face. 

136. Ctt/not deserving to be worn 
hy me. 

137. Bup-divoremg pow^a. vow of fatal separation. 

138. I%ou rand— 4 hat thon art qaite capable of behaving 
like this* 

138. Thiftfore stt thou do 1 ^—Szpi. I know yOn are 
capable of beha^ng with extreme violence if yon snspect 
that 1 am growing unfaithful to you ; abd therefore you must 
now make ready to behave with such violence towards me. 
(Adriana suggests that she will prove false to him ; and her 
reason is that a stain of licentiousness has been communicated 
to her by contact with her adulterate husband. 

139. Adulterate blot _a stain of licentiousness. 

140. JIfy blood. Jiutt^my blood has been tainted with the 
itifecttoii of lust. (The idea is this : you are Uaeentlous ; there 
^ been contact between 3rou and me; and thence I have 
been infected by you with the contagion of lust.) Some 
difficulty has been caused about the word 'grime'*; but to us 
it seems perfectly plain that 'grime* «slieaid be ti^en In the 
sense Of filth, smirch. ^ 

X41. TAun ^/c^/d/js^yon prove unfaithful to the oinr. 
nage vow. 

142. derive this poison by cosomu* 

nicatlon from you. 

Z43. .Srr»s!^«d<-Hgm 4 e astnzmpetof Into a 

ifheite.’ , t ‘ 

*143* contact with thy evU and Hcentious 

body. ^ ‘ ^ ^ * 

i|4. Mebp,,jyue 3 dUhiep terms irilh wife; ie. 

Ttmm to your mariisiie vom 
145. t^onn^free from tin. 
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t45. from Hlftfiio. 

^ ^ 1 f .^1 

144-45. jS^p i/k»,.*$^^hmifurti^AdT\$,m%^\^ ta tl^t 
thefe shottlo ht ot laith b^lweojt .^boraelf and 

her hn^b^i^d; you are Mtmol to me I ateo aU be faitbbil 
to you and* ponae<^ttently you will Hvc free from dwgraoe*' 

146. Fkad you h you addresaing yonr remains 

to roe ? ^ pr T ^ 

148. As flrong^.»»/iiiA-^s'much of a stranger to'tblatoiun 
as your speech is strange (unintelKgible) to me. Mark tfre pky 
upon the double sense of stranger ; (i) strange and (a) uufria 
tangible, 

149. A// my miV^^tbe whole force of my intelUgeii^. 

149. •Siraoore/—scrutinised. 

149*50. Who ewty vmi,^tundtrstmA’»^^%£gA 
were to bring the whole force of nty wit to bdar upon yOttr 
speech—even then 1 would fail to Understand a Hingle word 
^ yours. 

T52. ^i^..«.used, accustomed. 

X 57 - Mea—gave j|»up,^low 4 . 

1^57. Jn hix j;AKOf-*«*whtle thus beating him. 

158. J^n?(f...m(/ir-«denied that this house waii his or t^at 
I was bis wife, 

160. meaning conversation, intercourse-. 

j6q. The the puf port of your coi^cr- 

sation. 

16*. Even her very tosftia-^vls., the message ifhioh I now 
hear from her, ♦ * 

166. divination ; intuitWe perce^fiOUi 

167. Tour gravf/y^yom position and dignity In Itfc, 

168. T<f ^ounier/di,^,,alav^^xo k^eep up th^ mumthety 

with your servant. . ^ \ . si ^ 

168, Thi^ A'-Jn this rude, untUanneny falhlbu. 

x 6 % apd ^i^iiting MUa. 

^ f6o fo thfprt agy. wifiibfa/, tO 

provoke and irritate me; . . * 

tyo. Be it my wrmg^et it be injury^sufficient tor 
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170. A fie from me foiaisetf ffom me 

171. Wrong not tn^ torong^h t, j!^ nok^dofiJ]iie yoar 

, d*) ndt add Inaolt tt> W may say|r, 

' X72 (^xif^«.Notice the cnaii^ if flmt hare c^mes 

>#on Adhiitt gjrtfteiMJr p!«£ * c«a‘‘9E| <>< InjaiN .*nd 

Msses frdm the extr^v|^g^t^pe (^bitter anger to i^anifestation 
m extreniti al^ection. 


173. Thou art an elm etc Jf. B. A beautiful but con* 
venticmal image. The husband is compared to a stately elm 
tree while the wife pictured as a vine to him clinging lor 
* support and strength 

175. Makes me . commumcaie —enables me to derive 

strengA ^rmn you. 

174*75. t^o$e weakness,^^eommunicate,^ 9XSI monk \)kt a 
vine while you are strong as a stately elm ; and therefore 
<I have beeiit^sr#dded to yon in order that I may derive 
strength and support from yon. 

176, ^fif^^r^^shameless any vile, creature. ^ 

176, Possess thee from .tempt you away from my Side. 

Z76. It is dross^^kvmt that such a creatuie ta utterly 
worthless. 


/ 177. Usurping ivy stc. If. B. The metaphbr between the 

elm and the vine is still kept up> The idea may'be thns explain* 
^ :Tl Is tide whiph oug^t properly to cling to the elm. 

sometimes the vine is pusned ont by such usurping 
creatures as the brier and the moss; and.»the strength of the 
trod III sapped and undermined by the intrusidn of these on* 
wboldsome plants—^Of course, in the case of husband and wife 
the image could be thus applied. It is the wife who ought' pro¬ 
perly ding to the husband. But sometimes the wife is pu^ed 
out by a usurping mistress, and the strength of the husband 
^ is sapped tend uxfderminad thereby. 

177* hrisr s/^»^eunillg obnoxious and unwholesome 

lyis. Por want want of beto dut« 

ijr8^70. W^h thy wwdcsome 

streng^ by Intrudiug nbou vpur broy. . 


streng^ 


dlseputli. 
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now ? or wi$ | married to lior hi a dfeim f In Odmr words^ 
wiiici^^ls tN foalHy-^my, knowledge tbatahn h tm^kg to mo 
or ker^aeeerlioii that my nrSe ? ^ 

z8|. Dmfts .«a«^r^leada my senses astmy. 

^ 

184. Ui$iiif^^^umerfaiH(y^\ll my doubts are ltt% re* 
folved. 

185. I 7Vill mieftkin . ^falUuy —I Will fall in with tile 

humour of the game. (No doubt> it seems to me that this is 
a delusion ; but t shall keep up this delusional shall filter 
into tl^ humour of this game^till I have been able to make 
certaiirof toy position.) * ^ 

'• zStv j8*«aagr-^k e.« the rosary of beads with which the 
Roman Catholics say their prayers. 

187. Ctm nu^vciAke a sign of the cross. 

188. 0 spilt jc///«>f«^what'an ugly misfprtmih it is ! 

189. •^prfV^—same word as ^spirit.’ 

189. (7(95?l^Uu.ghostly creatures, supposed to be 0! mis. 

chievohs disposition. . ^ , • 

3189. dP 5 nri«f...tfftvf-.-There was hardly any distinction 
hemreen them : Qoly elves were exposed to he a shor^r and 
, slightly more mischievous than fairies. 

190. Mmut _happen. 

191. Suck mr hrmih^ipxytsk^ us dry. 

19s. Vihypriu^t 0 sou %you mntiecing 
to yourself ? t 

193. Drom, snail //r......NQtice how all these epithets 

emphasise the Idea^of sluggishness. ^ u 

193. />r<»ifr^These are bees that do not wollt. (or them* 
selves hut feed upon die lahhurs hi others. ' 

193. S(fl—a foolish c^iture* 

193. Snofl, sli^^Th^0hi$Mrdly any diierenee hetwetm 

^iidii<« > Uad the 
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fstfiiii yoor Wn li^df. 

'#DOt «£l«^'pa{iifitig^tD LUdttlifi. 

SCO.* Ihng fitwgpmi lon^ to eat )est ae ass. Of 

coarse this is a bit of comic extravagance on the pan of 
Oromio. 

ao3. M> longer will Ibe^ /tf^/-.The hot fit is again upon 
Adriana. Having^ addressed Antiphoks for some time in terms ^ 
of tender afiection, she again flies off into rage fancying that 
master and max^ are both mocking at her. 

(( so5» Z<iD^A...xosm^make a mock of me. 

So6. Com, Sir etc ,—We must suppose that her tone now 
is very peremptory ; she Is no longer expostulating with her 
servant hint giving oders to him. 

so8. Skrive„>preMk 5 ^ will make yon confess all yonr 
follies. , 

ao8. Idle prankt —^The foolish tricks of which yon have 
been guilty. 

sio. Say^.^rik^^zy that be is not at home—that he is 
dining outside. 

2X1. Play ike portet-^cX the part of a gate-keeper. 

213. Well advised^m possession of my senses. 

2X4« To myse^dnguiud^noX known to myself 

21 Penwer xeu-i. e. tgo OA With this game for sometime. 

216. In this mtst^x^t., in this maze of confOSioh and 
errpr. ^ 

2x6, In this Perhaps it is risky to 

enter into this game; butl shall do so whatever risk there 
may be. 

2x7. Shall I have to keep the gate as 

this woman says ? 

219. ^ dine t^$ Igte^Wn are already too lata fos dhinsc. 

ACT.BI, 

[We now ireaoli ^he heart mdkera^ ehe^Msf^ hhttness^ While 
Admna ts dlniiig awitilre w$ll» 8w* ^ w a a s r thehiimalEeA 

impreMiott idiat he le her hathand—theml Oman Pore, the maalar 
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ofthslwuytt nimxmt' tni ^ mt* 

vantB, thiukitig ft; mun^ )it ihv mA pmk of loiii* ilriiKilEard or fapi* 
tie, deny )iim admitUnoe^ and—what ia wone^rovito hfwi|yd 

the ahat door. CM course. AnMpholas R. fties off into a towwing rage am 
a further stage is retched in the devalo|)«i«tit oi Qur Oooa^y of Bhews.] 

t, us*a//-*-Yoa muBt off^ the ndcetBaf^ 

excc^ let aa. (The idea* is this r Mf wife will tekt ]) 

me urtask for my delay in coming to dinner and t that 
you will inyent some excuse to account for this delay.) 

2. Is shrBwish-^\2 apt to scold us. 

s. V{/%en Ikt^p not ;ioi«rr^when I am unpunctual, ^hen 1 
don’t come at the proper time. 

3. Zirt^rivc/—loitered. 

3. That lUngtfd^ .r^o^that I was detained by business 

in your shop. . >1 

4. Carrnnr/—an ornament for wearing as a coUar round 
the neck ; a neck-chain. 

4. To SH the making ^..-..Evidently Antipholus wanted 
to propitiate his wife by holding out this bribe of the carcanet* 

6. Here's a tMV/afV«:L^referring to his servant Promlo £. 

6. Would face me ^owe-~wottId compel me to believe. 
(The idea is this : I know that the story is false ; and yet by 
^his impudent persistence in the assertion he wonid have me 
believe it despite 4ny sensei) 

8. Charged him with -*i.e., taxed him with possessing, , 

8. Charged him^^^gold^^zd^ him responsible for possess¬ 
ing speb an amount of money. 

p. That I dtd deny dfr,*—Of cou^e the reference is to Bfo 
E’s meeting with Ant, S. earlier in the day. ' ' ’ 

10. By /A/f—viz., by coming upon me with such a palpa- 
b^ false and absurd stbry. 

12. Tour e., the marks left by yont hand. 

12. Ar(i/......rAezo-~Si|ll Yopr ^Ipws left marks 

upon my body t and these are my best eyid^ce to prove 
yon f>eat me at the mart. 

xg. The other worda, it your blowk.’were 

egil^ like writing in ink. 
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* 14.* otlierwr 

#91114 ^be able to dmfroiit yott #!t1i evilMe in fomr 
lumad^writiog. ' ^ 

< «4 »i7 . So it doth a^tar•»**,./ hear^Htvk hd# qnleklf 
Dromio takes op his master’s words and how clearly he is 
parrying them* 'Von say that I am a fool: and so 1 mtiat be^ < 
for otherwise I would not pat up« with this scarvy treatment 
of yonrs.’ 

17. 7 %t mof$gs I sufer-^viz., at your hand. 

18-19. /should kick being Hcked^^^of an At 

present, you hit me with impunity. ^But if I were to develop 
the habit of hitting back in retnrn, then yOu would learn how 
to beware of me. 

r8* /shouldkick being kicked^n other wotds^ I ought to 
hit back in reply. 

18, Being at that passed things come to that pass i. e. if 1 
develop^he habit of returning your blows. 

^ 19. jTou would keep from my hoeh^. e., would keep at a 

safe distance from me. 

20. tShrf^eritms; grave. 

•• 

50. Our r^rr^he dinner which I shall provide. 

51. Mav anmeo my good miV/—may be in proportion to^ 
the heartiness of my welcome. (My heart ig full of good will * 
towards you ; and 1 should be happy if my dinner also were ' 
equally good.) 

SI. May owinwr^-^ay be In accordance with. 

3 a. Your dhtn/isf—the dishes which you Wiay provi<k. ' 

23 . / Compared with the hearti¬ 

ness of your welcome, 1 care little for the deUcacies of your 
table. 

23 * Oy Sigmor BaUhmsar s/r*«-llf B* One may notice that 
Ant E. is altogether a qoarse, blunt type of humanity. The 
good things Of the ek^h are all in all to him, and he cares 
auch sentimentaf^c^slderations as a hmty^ 
ora oWMnl greeting. '' 

^ 2> orfih^l e*. irhabver tbe.^pld artide ojf 

ihe dluMT be. 








24, Mtk^^^Ja(9iy e., is «ikjii;lifr impplK ^ 

dsficiftn^ 0l 1^ cheer. ^ ^ 

24. ^ /aMf /«// ofunkome . disk^ln .otiier ^imrdt, 0vm 

the heartiest of greetings are nnable^to make up for ^ fhe* defi- 
cieitcy of dainty dishes. ' ^ ^ I 

2^5*^ 6hf^ mdif xfr «/<...^. B. But Balthasar sticks'^ his 
pofnt. A good dinner, he 8j^S» is a commonplace Hili^:, 
even a vulgar peasant can offer it sometimes. (Bat it is 'only 
gentlemeti who can welcome ns properly.) 

25. Is cmmon^l e., is a commonplace loxm^ ' 

24. churU^u e., even a low and base-bom creathiw. 

26. W4^om mon conmm'~-‘\, e., more common even than 

a.good dinner. ,, 

27L Small cheer-f^is, poor dinner. 

27. Small cheer ../r<if/-^£xpl. Even a poor dinner 

may constitute a very merry entertainment if it is accom* 
panied by hearty hospitality. 

25. miserly. abstemioas. 

2p. Ca/^r-^elicacies. 

2^, Take them in ^^--^Accept them with good will in 
view ot the hearty greeting that hea behind them. (My dinner 
may be poor ; but in vtew of the hospitality which prompts it 
I hope that yon will accept it with a good will.) 

30. Nol voUh heller heartr-^noi coming from a more i)OSpi«> 
table heart. s. 

* 31. e.» the servants. 

3a* Maud^ Bridget eU^r^V* Here we come to the very 
kernel of the play, and the comedy is compkhii. The real 
master of the house is kept waiting outside^ while hiS own 
people mock him from within in ignorance of his identity. 

32. GUSan, Oinn^lt has been conjectured* rhat these 
are meant for Juliana and Jenny. 

3$. , Mamet malt^k0r^^F,videtit\y Oro. $. is mimicking the 
t^er’e voice from iriihin not knowing thn^ it is his long-tom 
brotW who is the object of%is raillery. 

33I Al^Mis^Olt; blockhead. 
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^ 3 . hone; loelt liorse 

that It ix/icd for dn^^ing brewers' dcgyt. v 

ft * 

33. C'e/ew-*i;iroper}y meaning, a cOch fatted f 6 r'acting ; 
hm of coune a fool/idiot 

34« Hateh^^ wicket or half door; a sort of door within 
a door. 


Parap 


35*s6. Jhil th^u . io6 manp^Tor full explanation ^ee 

phrase. 


35. Dost thou ,,yon mean to call up girls 
by your conjuring tricks ? 

|6^ Whon one U too many —According to one commentator 
this means that there was not a single girl in the house, which 
of' Course would beiabsurd—for at least there was the kitchen 
maid Luce within -—Evidently the meaning is this : Seeing that 
even one girl is plague enough^ why do you seek to call Up 
so many ? > 


38. Let htm walk Evidently Dro. S. does not under¬ 
stand that It IS the master of the house himselt that is waiting 
outside. (^'My tnsater' to him simply meant, the master of the 
fool talking outside ) 

38. Let hm Kxpl—Let him go back to his 

home, foi otherwise he would have to Avait long and this long 
waiting might give him cold in the feet (Of course, it is upon 
this that Dro. S. is playing.) 

40. ni fell you,. ,where/ore^K%9.\n see paraphrase. Evi¬ 
dently the expression was a common proverb. 

42 Nor ichday here.,.must wtf/—The idea this J 'If you 
have not dined yef, then your 4 hance of dining to-day is very 
fe^le indeed/ 

43. (hoe - possess. 

46. meanmg/my name. 

46, The o/A#r—meaning his office 

46: ^ tht pne . Uatne _^Mv name has never been a source 

oi credit' ih me while my ofece has often jwfocured for me a 

flood deal of reproach. f 

46. much; considerable. 





^>4pt ^AK«-^vt2.r marlcft- 

place where my muter beat me. ’ 

4$. hav* ckaf^d .bther woHs, 

you would have been elad^ to chani^e either your name or your 
faee--^^^ lAKOrder toVoid the beatkig that I got. 

4u 

47-48. Wf/a 4d 

you boldly proclaim that you are Dromio ; but you would I 
not have been so proud of the name if you had been in my 
place to-day at the mart when I came In for the tnasfieor’a 
beating. Kather to avoid the beating I got you ^ould have 
been glad to change either the name or the face. 

49. ^tijolse ; disturbance. 

52. So tiUyoUr was/rr—This is one of the several points 
of improbabilities which^ we may notice in the course of the 
drama. Luciana surely oiigfht to have recognised her fellow- 
servant's voice, but evidently she does not. 

54. H<m at you with a proveob —Let me use this proverb 
against you ; let me see whether this proverb strikes home or 
not. (Evidently, Dro. £. even now fails to grasp the situation. 
He still thinlu that Luciana is keeping up a game with him ; 
and so he aays«>let me have this proverb at ^'ou-^let me see 
whether this strikes you or not. 

54. Shall I set in my siaff-^ln other words, do you want 
to take up your permanent habitation here outside this gate. 
(To set up one's staff means to make oneself at home ; to cost 
permanently at a place.; 

55. Hfeoe at you wjih another-'^Bas^, If you begin your 
game of bandying in,prbverbs, here is one in reply to yours. . 

55, When eanyoH teU ?-^A proverbial expression 'of the 
time which was us^ for the purpose of evading a question or 
putting off an .enquiry. < ^ 

' 5^' / tkoi^kl,\^pou-^l only waiting for your permis¬ 
sion. (Of cours^Hhe expression fs only sarcastic.) 

61. Com, help e/r.—•Evidently Ant. £. has quite lost his 
patience by this time and HdSfpe|fnn hammetin^at the gate, 

an iffte,’'Wthtcss 

63. /Sir suiwe faAe-*sifflp^ meaning, *wfay.' ' 
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66. try far tk^Vn other words* jrott hat« 4 o 

pay penidty for this. mi » < ’ t 

66. If I if 1 have to batter dowo say own 

doon ^ * 

67. What meds ail The idea is this: Why shonld 
this man be makiM such a coil at this door ? Can't they be 
made to-stahd on me stocks ? 

69. Slyupon my word. , 

71. y<mr wife ^/^.^Here is another point of improbability 
m tbe stoiy, seeing that even Adriana fails to recognise her 
husband's voice. 

72. Thu referring to himself; referring also to the 

fact that his master has just been called a knave by his 
mistress. 

7^. Would go sore—would com® in for a smart bout of 
beating. 

75, Here ir neither cheer rfr.-^Evidently these remarks 
exchanged aside between Angelo and Balthazar. 

73. Here tf neitkei cheer e/r. .deferring to the preVious 
debate between himself and Ant. E. ^.Only recently Ant was 
singing in praise ot hearty greeting; but here at the house there 
was neither cheer nor greeting. 

73. ^iVAtfr—one or the other. 

74. We shall part —i. e. we shall have to part; we shall 
have to go away. 

74. With nrifArf--having got neither. 

75. Thty —referring to Angelo and Balthazar. 

76. Something 1)1 ih wwd^U e., some mystery afbot. 

77. Ton would aay so master —Dromio takes his master's 
words literally and plays upon them in its doable sense. 

77, Tou would say so.., You say that t^tere 

la something in the wind ; yon would hkve ^ocasion to 
say kjO if your dress were tMn like mine for in that case the 
wind v^Cinid bite you sharp. ^ \ . , 

7I Tour cake.^wm\n^ ywtjr dinner. ! 

79. Sajhmghi an4 siM^M (^si||i;pe)ii|^; is.thwirted in 
his expccfiBibn. 



5c* 1.1 NOUS on ^ 

79. Mad as a buck —restless and .impatient as a buck in* 
mating time. * ’ ' 

81. Break any breakiffi here..,pate —If you talk further of 
any breaking, I shall e^en break yonr fool's head. 

82. A man may break a noord e/f.—N.B. Notice how the 
Dromios can never miss an opportunity of playing upon^ words. 
—The idea is this : “Why are you offended at the Ihero men¬ 
tion of the words breaking ? There can be no harm In one 
kind of breaking at least, viz. the breaking of words^ seeing 
that words are only wind.” 

83. Break it *« youf face - The pun is further kept up. % 
What Dromio means may be thus expressed. ‘There is no 

^harm in breaking words ^bandying remarks)—provided one 
does not break words (i. e. prove unfaithful) behind one's back. 
—‘Breaking words' in the first instance means ‘exchanging 
words’, while in the second instance it means ‘proving unfaith¬ 
ful to one's words.’ 

84. It seems .l^pl. Since you talk so much 

of breaking, you seem to stand in need of breaking (being 
beaten) yourself. 

84. Hind —base varlet. 

85. Here's too much out upon In other words, you are 
going rather too far. (You are indulging too much in such 
expressions as ‘out upon you.') 

86. When fowls etc. —i. e. when things impossible come to 
pass. (Just as we mav say—'in a month when there are no 
Sundays.' 

87. Crow —a crow bar ; a heavy bar of iron with which to 
break open the door. 

89. For a fiih without a fin etc _Here is his answer to 

Dro. S’s talk about impossibilities. The Idea can be thus given : 

Addressing Dro. S. the elder Dromio says_‘You wdre talking 

about fishes without fins and fowls without feathers as if they 
were impossibilities. Well, here is one of the impossibilities 
coming to pass, for we shall presently have a crow-bar, a crow 
without feathers.*) * 

90. Wdli plM a erm la^eth€r.^tk Other words, We shall 
have a good stiff fight bsiweeii ourselves. 

'4 
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92. Zel a not be st^Do not proceed to such extremities ; 
do not make a public scandal of it. 

93. vi*. if you proceed to break open your door 
with a crow-bar. 

93. Jhu ivere . reputation _^you will be damaging your 

own character. 

94, Draw..*suspect —expose to the breath of suspicion. 

94. 7 he compos of suspect _i. e. the circle of suspicion. 

95. Unviolated —unstained, unbreathed upon. 

96. Once this _The full meaning is—‘Know this once 

for all.' 

97. Her years _This would imply that the wife of Ant. K. 

was older than her husband. 

99. She will well excuse etc. —She will be able to offer a 
plausible explanation of her conduct. 

100. Made against you^^hxii against you. 

101. Be ruled hy me —follow my advice. 

102. To the Tiger^x. t. the inn at the sign of the Tiger 

105.. attempt. 

106. Jn the stirring passage of the day —during this busy 
crowded hour of the day. 

107. A vulgar comment . 0/ it~^A coarse and ugly inter¬ 

pretation will be put upon youf conduct. 

108. That supposed - that will be supposed. 

108. The common tout the vulgar throng. 

109. Vet ungalled esimation _a reputation which iS still 

quite without flaw. 

108-iir, And that supposed,,*.,you are dead—Expl At 
present your reputation Is quite unstained. But if you follow 
this violent course, the common rout will entertain all sorts of 
evil suspicions against your honour—suspicions which may 
cling to your character even till death. 

i4p. May wilh foul mtruss9n eU,^, e. may invade yonr 
character. 

X12. Slander Ims.upo^ The Idea is this : 

HIT hen slander hits first attef^ed to»a man's character, one slander 
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leads on to another, at|d thos there is a contlnaal soccesslon 
of slanders or 8candaU«' 

113. Forever hou$6dJ,,,,,poms5ion^^xpy Once slander 
has affected a man's "^character, rt takes lip its habitation * 
permanently there. In other words, when a man's repatation 
has been once tarnished the staiit can never be washed out, 

114. -you have succeeded in dissuad¬ 
ing me. Jn despite of wrath _as if to show my defiance of 

wrath, (My wrath is Justified : but as if to show my triumph 
over it I am determined to be merry.) 

116. A wench of excellent discourse _a merry and sensible 

girl ; a girl possessing excellent powers of entertainment. Wild 
—i.e.j with something wanton and sportive in her character. 

117. GerUh^^\iy, modest. Without without any 

cause. 

* 

118-20. 7hh woman .w/Ma/— Expl- My wife has often 

reproached me in connection with this woman, though hither¬ 
to she has had no justification for it. 

122. By this —viz. by this time. 

123. The Porpeniine —Evidently the Courtesan lived in a 
house bearing this sign. 

135. To spite mv wife —to provoke and irritate my wife if 
for nothing else. 

130. Shall cost me some expense^mW make me lose some 
money, viz, on account of the costly chain which I am going 
to bestow upon this girl. 


Scene 2. 

[ A scene where we are chiefly marking time and don't go forward 
with the Mtion of the drama except quite near the end. 

Ab regards the scene itself, the following points may be noted : 

(а) First we have % pretty and sentimental love*ioetie between 

AntipHolus and Luoiana. ' 

(б) Then there is some expelleat fun between Antipholus S and 
, bis servant (Drymio.S.), who is running away in muoh 

pretended alarm hdoi the aggreeiive Inye-oiaking of the fat 
kitchen-maM* *' 
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<c) Lftatly, quite near the end, Antipbolua Is agein mbtalten (or 
hia brother and has a chain prWed upon him a too> 
importunate gdklsDQith. (Of coarse, this last error lays the 
tram for quite a number of other errors growing out of it.)] 

2. A husband’s office — the duties of a husband. 

1*2. And may ft be . husband's Evidently Ant. S. 

has already begun making love to Luciana ; and the girl 
IS naturally vexed that her sister's husband (as she fancies 
him to be) should behave thus improperly towards her. 

3. Even tn the spring of love —m the very heyday ot love , 
at the very season when love should flourish most. 

3. 2 hy lovi^springs —i.e. the spring or root of affection in 
>our nature. 

2-3. Shall Antijpholus.. Jove-springs toot-^'&xpl. You have 
oeen married only lately, and therefore this is the time when 
iove should flourish most vigorously in your bean ; and yet 
does your love begin to wither in your heart even thus early ’ 

4. In building —i.e. even in the course of growing. 

Grow so become so overwhelmed in rum. 

4. Shall love . ru%nous —In other words, must jour love 

be nipped in the very bud ? Must it wither even m the very 
season when it should flourish the most ? 

5-6. If you did wed. . kindness — Szpl. It may be 

4.hat you married my sister only for her wealth. But if that be 
the case, she is still rich" and therefore you ought still to be 
kind to her. 

7. If you like elsewhere _ if you have begun to love some 

body else. 

By 2/M//A-~viz. unknown to my sister. 

8. Afa^f^lothc, disguise. 

Your false the unworthy love which you have 
bestowed upon some other person. 

Muffle . bhndms^li may be that yon have proved 

treacherous to my sister; but all the same« diagnise your 
treacherous feeling under some show of false affection* 

9. Let othjer wor^, do not flaunt your 

false love too imprudently before my sister; dO oot parade It 
belote her very sight* 
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10, Thy own skamt^vXz, your false, love. 

Be not .ora/tfr—In other words, do not brag of your 

shameful love before her, 

rr.» Speak fairly, e. talk kindly. 

Become ‘i.e. wear your disloyally in a becoming 

fashion. (It may be that you are disloyal to my sister, but 
hide your disloyalty under a show of decency). 

T 2. Harbinger —f or erunn er. 

Apparel vice . harbinger —Disguise your vice so that it 

may look like the very herald or messenger of virtue. 

13. false, corrupt. Be tainted-^v\z, with your 
shame and sin. 

14. Carriage —manner, behaviour 

15. Be secret-false —You may be false, but hide your false¬ 
ness behind a show of yirtue. 

r6. foolish. 

Attaint —‘fault, guilt. ^ * 

17. To truant with your bed —to be false to your wife. 

(Note the antithesis between bed and board. 

You may be false to your bed ; but why brag of it at the 
board, viz, when seated at meal with vour wife ?) 

rg. Hath a bastard/ame-^hQZvs a sort of false estimation. 

Shame . well managed^—lhX'^V H you manage your 

false armour skilfully, you may still enjoy a sort of reputa. 
tion though no doubt that reputation will be of a false, bastard 
quality. 

20. Art douhled’^Xhoai sense of injury is doubled. 

Ill deeds . evil word,JiXl^l, Shameful deeds become 

doubly shameful when backed by cruel words. 

21. Poor referring to the supposed credulity of 

women. 

22. Being compact of Connect with woman in the 

previous line. (We women are compact of credit, ue. made up 
of credulity ; and hence we mt willing to believe whatever you 
want us to believe. 
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33. ffav€ the arm^h e. enjoy the sabstance of yoar 
favours. 

Though others . slem^JVht contrast is between am and 

sleeve, which latter is only the case of the arm. Others may 
enjoy your arm, ix., the solid reality of your favour; but we 
shall be content if you give us only your sleeve, »>. the empty 
show of your favour, 

24. IVe in your motion turn-^ln Other words, our move¬ 
ments are dependant upon yours. (The reference is to the 
relation between the sun and his attendant satellites.) 
‘Tou are like the sun and we are like your planets and 
satellites, and ; hence our motion is entirely dependent upon 
yours. 

25. Get you in enter the house. 

27. fiofy —innocent. 

\*' 27-28. It is only sport strife — Expl- One may be just¬ 
ly and innocently proud when his mere words have the power 
of healing strife.* (It may make us vain if we have the power 
of pacifying other'people with the mere word of our mouth ; 
but such vanity is innocent and pardonable.) 

29. What your name .,as what other name you 

may have. 

30. WJiat wonder —what strange miracle. 

Vou do hit of mine —You have chanced to guess at ray 
name. 

31. Your grace —the charm and accomplishment of your , 
person. 

31-32. Less in your knowledge . divine _Bxp|. By your 

knowledge and beauty you appear as the very miracle of the 
earth—nay, far more divine than the earth itself. 

34. power of understanding. 

my earthy gross conceit— my understanding which is dull 
and stupid with the grossness of the earth, 

35, ’ Smothered in eiyor —choked with follies. 

36, JYolded meanifig^th^ hitjden significance. 

36. Your wordi deceit —^your apparently deceitful 

words. 
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34-36. Lay Vod no doubt are divine, 1 

but 1 am of the earth, earthy ; and therefore I entreat that 
you will lay open to my gross and stnptd sense the hidden 
meaning of your delusive words, 

37, souts pun what -I know and feel to be true, 

38. ^Against my sifurs,„*„unkn0ivn Why do 

you struggle to make me believe things which I know to be 
false ? 

^ 39. Would you create me Would you endow me with » 

a new existence and personality ? (The reference is to the fact 
that Luciana wanted him to believe that he was a citieen of 
Ephesus, that Adriana was his wife, and that she herself was 
his sistcr-in-law,—Referring tO this attempt, Ant. S. say8-~-‘l 
know that these things are false, yet why do you want me to 
believe them as true ? Or, would you create a new lifp and 
personal history fdf me ?’) 

40. Traniform change me quite, 

loyour power I will yield-~-\ shall be quite ready to 
believe what you wish me to believe. (Ant. S. has asked 
‘Are you a god that you want to create me anew ?’—And now 
he says ‘yet, you are so beautiful that I am quite willing to 
believe that you are a goddess and to be changed wholly by 
you.) 

41. //“/Aa//a/»/-—In other, ^words, if 1 have not com¬ 
pletely forgotten myself. 

43. allegiance, the loyalty of a* husband to his 
wife. 

44. Far more . decline^^o far from being a husband of 

your sister I know that my heart is'far mote inclined to your¬ 
self. 

45. IVain me ^/—Do not lure me on, do not entice me. 

45. 0 , train me not .wfl/zr—Expl. Your words have 

the power of luring me on to whatever you like. Only, 1 pray 
that you will not entice me to love your sister; “Either, entice 
me for yourself, and I shall be quite ready to fall in'love with 
you. 

46. /I; not tempt me to drown 

myself in the flood of your sister's tears ; in other words, do 
not not teHQipt me to fall in love with your sister. J 
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47. Sm£, Sinn eic,JM 6 i^c^ that Shakhepeare uses mer¬ 
maid and stren as synopjj'mdiis terms. (The strens were those 
fabulous creatures, half-teman and^half-bird, who were mention¬ 
ed in the Odyssey and who are supposed to have the power 
of ravishing people with the sweetness of their strains till 
they died of. starvation. The. mermaids also were fabulous 
creature&~«.beaotiful women from the waist upwards and fishes 

from the waist downwards_who were supposed to possess 

similar powers of destruction over human beings. It is to be 
noticed however that mermaids are not mentioned in classical 
mythology but appear only in the folk lore of Scandinavian 
literature.) 

48* Spread o*er . to N.B. The w'hole passage can 

be thus explained ; Spread your glorious.wealth of hair upon 
the silver waves of the sea and I shall be content to take it as 
my bed and there to lie. No doubt, it willtbe courting sure 
death tb lie upon the waves of the sea with your hair as bed : 
\but I shall comfort myself with the thought that this death is 
^I khe summit of glory ; also I shall think that if you can die, 
y Love itself may die for all That I care. 

50. In that glorious supposition-~Ai\ the fancy that I am 
^ lying upon your hair. 

51. Suck means to viz. the means of lying upon your 
hair for my bed. 

53. Let love, . N. B. The passage is certainly, 

obscure, and its obscurity is increased by the pun in light 
meaning (i) inconstant, as well as (2) light of weight. We can 
' explain it thus : 

*Love is light (inconstant), and light things are difficult to 
sink. But if she (love) sinks (contrary to her nature) then 
let her be drowned altogether.’—Of course, this is not very 
satisfactory, for it means *if love sinks, let her be drowned’ 
which is mere tautology. But its full implication may be 
brought out: '“If love sinks (if I am to be unsuccessful 
in my quest of love), then let life and lOve, both be drowned 
altogether.” 

It will be seen, that I have taken 'she' as agreeing with 
Hove.' , It may also be taken' as referring to Luciana; but 
then the meaning ^will be just nonsense. 

Thai you reason jtf>*«\hat you talk In this fashion. 
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54. Mated —confoundedy stupefied^ Buit perhaps Ihere is 

reference also to the second sigToihcance of i.e. 

furnished with a mate| furnished with a compaiiloh. 

55. fits a If you have beSn piated, 
(confounded), the fault springes from the lust of youf eyes. 

5d. * Far sraMtmg..Ming hy —because my eyes have been 
dazzled by looking upon your sun-like beauty. 

57. (jaee wJiere»„sight —^The idea is this; 'Well, that 
fault can be easily cured : gaze upon your wife instead of 
upon me and then your eyes will be dazzled no longer.* 

Where you should —where you ought to, viz. upon 
your wife. * 

58. As good»„night —Expl. But one may as well shut 
his eyes as look upon your sister seeing that she is ugly 
like the night. 

Look on night —i.e. look upon a person as ugly as 
the night. 

Mine owf\>»*part —my better half as one should say 

now. 

64. Mine eye*s clear eye —you who are the light of my 

ayes. 

66 . My sole earth's heaven —you who are my one 
object of joy and delight in this world. 

My heaven's claim—you upon whom I base all my 
claim of attaining heaven. 

63. 4// this —^viz. all the complimentary epithets which 
you apply to me. • 

All this,,should be —All these prefty epithets are right¬ 
fully my sister's due, 

68 . / aim thee —You are the object of all these epithets; 
you are the person aimed at by me in bestowing these 
epithets. . 

Call thyself sister., J am thee—\i you say that your 
sister deserves these epithets, then I must say that you 
yourself are your sister. 

' 71. Gvae me thy hand —Perhaps i^ means^ marry me ; 
or perhaps it simply meai^ *let me clajlp thy hand.* 

72. Soft j^^i.e. do not proceed so ^quickly ; do not 
be so rash in'proposing marriage to me. 
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73. Together —to propitiate fa«r* 

75. your wdwf—your serrknt, 

77. / aw a woman's man — N. B. ^Note the quibble 
upon ‘your man* and ‘woman’s man.’—‘Man* in the first 
case, would mean servant; in the second casei hpsbaod. 

! 1 can’t be youf man, because 1 am claimed as a man 
husband' by a woman ; and seeing that I am claimed by 
a woman, I am beside myself f.e. I am not ' my own 
master. ] 

79 . Besides myself- . woman —N. B. Dromio S. 

makes bis point thus :—‘A woman claims me as her hus¬ 
band. Therefore I am due first to her, I am her property; 
and consequently I am not my own master. And not 
being my own master, I am beside myself.* 

80. Vne that haunts me —one that dogs my footsteps ; 
one who will not let me be. 

8^-83. Such claim . horse^vxz, the clkim of absolute 

ownership. 

83. As she would have mebeast —For fuller expla¬ 
nation see Paraphrase. (If I had been beast-like in 
appearance she would not have cared for me ; but having 
got me, she will use as a very beast.) 

8 q. A very reverend body —implying that the servant- 
maid was well-striken in years. 

89. Without he say —unless he calls her. 

88fc90. I have hut lean luch..,marridge-*-N, B. Notice 
the quibble upon le/^n and fat. ‘No. doubt she is fat; 
and so if I marry her I ;i;hall have a fat wife. But all the 
same she is so ugly that, if I ma^ry her, my luck in 
marriage must be very lean, i. e. very/oor* 

92 She*s the kitchen wench etc. —Notice the humorous 
faacy which leads Dromio 

with f at. Of course one has to do much with fat in the 
kitchen ; and hence Dromio. argues that a kitchenmaid 
having so much to do with fat must herself be fat. 

93^94. I know not. . light —®3tpl.. The only use that 

one can 'make of her is to put hfr on fire and to run away 
from her when she begins to burn, (Of ocurse the 
reference is to the fact that fat bums very eosilyO 
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95 . Will bum a Poland Tbinier —wil! buirn bs lobgr Es E 
severe Poland winter may last. 

96. Dajmsdajr^The’ da,y oi last judgment, wbea ac¬ 

cording to Christian belief, the world will be shrivelled up 
in fire. ^ . 

96-97. She'll bum . whole Toofld —^The whole wbrld 

will burn on the day of last judgment; but she will takfe 
a week longer to burn than the rest of the world. 

99 . Swart —black ; burnt brown. 

100. Go over shoes^t.e, sink up to his ankles. 

101. In the ^ntne of iP^ia ths thick coating of filth 
that covers her body. 

102. Water will mend —i.e can be washed out by water. 

103. ‘ZVr in ffrain’^Hcr dirt is not superficial; it can^t 
be washed out by water ; it is constitutional ; it has sunk 
into the very bones of her body. 

103. Could not do it —i-e. could not wash out the dirt 
of her body. 

103. Noah's flood . do tV—Even the deluge which 

overwhelmed the whole world would be powerless to 
cleanse the filth from her body. 

104 Name —Notice the pun upon the words Nell and 
an elL 

109. No longer . hip to hip —In other words, her 

breadth is greater than her height- 

110 . Like a fflpbe —Note again the pdn upon the word 
globe, meaning y) globular, spherical ; (2) like a terres¬ 
trial globe, such as is used in schools. 

110-11 / could find,.Sn Aer—Dromio’s point is this :'As 
one can find out countries and continents in the terrestrial 
globe so 1 ca,n find out countries and continents in her body. 

112. In what part.. Jreland—^y^. The dialogue that 
now ensues is in a coarse and vulgar strain and lias pre¬ 
sumably been omitted from,the University text. 

il9. Armed and reverted etc The point Ef'the compari- 
sion can be thus giveo: Her forehead fs armed, i.e. with 
wjielks and carbuncles ; and^t makes war against her hair 
seing that her hair retreats from her forehead and gfbWs 
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hisri| uppn the head. Similarly^ France is armed i,e, np in 
arms, and is makingr war ag’ainst her heir i.e. Henry IV, 
legitimate claimant to the throne. ^ 

Reverted'^^xoptxXy speaking*, it was the ijair which 
was reverted and not the forehead. 

122 . / looked for the chalky The chalk*cliffs" of 

Dover form i| distinctive feature of the English coast. Now 
chalk^cliffs are \yhite; and so Dromio sought in the first 
instance to identify England by something white on the 
person of the kichen wench. However there was nothing 
white in her body ; and so he had to give up this attempt 
and to identify England with reference to the position of 
France. 

124. By the salt rheum — N.B. Dromio makes his point 
thus: - Between England and France there is the salt sea ; 
and hence, judging by the salt rheum running between 
her.forehead and her chin Dromio gathers that England 
is in the kitchen maid’s chin. 

126. stinking, nasiy. 

129- 30. Declining^. . Spain —bending down towards 

her mouth. (Evidently the kitchen-wench had a long and 
drooping nose.) , 

131, Armadoes of carraks-^fie&ts of vessels. 

Baliast-^bB\\QSt&d, loaded. 

130- 31. Who sent, . at her nose —N. B. Of course, 

literally we can understand that Spain should send a whole 
armada of vessels to be loaded with precious stones in the 
West Indies ; but how is it to be applied in the case ot the » 
kitchen-girl ? What is the freight fron; the nose with 
which the vessel of her mouth is to be loaded ? Or does 
it refer to the salt rheum dropping not simply from her 
eyes but from her nose ? 

135-36. Prt^ marks —secret marks of the body. 

138. AmoMed^not in the present sense of astonished,^ 
but in the stronger original sense of confounded, taken 
aback. 

139. J[fmy breast^** I had not been quite 

hard»liearted. ^ 

140. Curtai diig—a tailless dog ; rather a dog with a 
blunt* stumpy tail. 
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14(X Tu^ t* the wheei^,e* ti^n the roasting spit to 
the kitchen. ^ 

141. jphfif—hurriedly, Quickly. 

142. If the wind. .whichever quarter the wind* 

may blow fr|>m. * 

142-43- As if the wmd,,„.Jo-n^ht^Expl, I do not 
know where 1 may go ; but any way 1 am determined' not 
to stay any longer. 

144. If any whatever its destination may be. 

i47. To pack -i.e. to collect one’s baggage. 

151. That.,».„hence^.Q. 1 should go away from this 
place. 

152 -53. Bven my souL»*.„ahhor^\ detest her from 
my very heart. 

154. Smh . ^ace —of such an attractive beauty and 

excellent wit. 

156. Traitor to my self false to my own resolve 
and inclination. 

Hath Expl. I have resolved to go 

away from this p|^ce ; but the beauty of her sister almost 
makes me false to my resolution. 

157. Lost myself. . self-wrong—\esX, 1 be tempted to 

commit some act of sin. 

T) self-wrQng--z.ti act of sin which will be a treachery 
to my higher self. 

158. IHl stop...song--\ will be deaf to her blandishments. 

The mermaWs soAg—tha enchantments of this woman.' 

159j Master Antipholus etc —^The Student will 

notice that a new chapter of errors begins from here- 

162- Taken you —carried to you. 

163. Made me.,..long detained me for such h t^rae 

166. Bespoke it woZ-^did not order it. , , 

172, For fear...money to the fact that 

hejwas preparing to depict even now. But of course the 
goldsmith who takes him ai Ant. E. thinks that this is 
another pleasant jest on hid part. 
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yotf at$ a m^rry ma /$—Vou are pleased to be 
very facetious. 

176. TAa/ would, would refuse such a 

|e^%utiful chain wjien it is pressed upon him. 

177. I^eeds needs not to exercise his wit 

lor the purpose of earningr his living:. * 

180. Pt$t sail from the harbour to-day. 

ACT rv. 

^ Scene 1. 

[A fresh coiaplioation of the plot now ansaem. Hitherto Ant. S. ha* 
been n^akcn for hh brother ; but converse series of errori bei?in-> from 
here, aihl it is now the turn of Ant. !£. Jo bo inistakeu for the y^unijor of 
the twiurt. The fir^t error in rather uufortuiiat€». for it leads Ant. K. t(» he 
arrested by an officer of the jail.] 

1, Pentecost —Properly a Jewish festival which was after¬ 
wards transformed into a Christian holiday under the name 
of Whitsuntide Whit Sunday is the 7th Sunday after Easter 
and is thus a movable festival; but evidently Shakespeare 
uses it here as a Term day ; and as a matter of fact, Whit 
Sunday (May 15th) is a Term day in Scotland i.e, a day 
wb^u payments are made, rents received etc. 

1. Since Pentecost...,due your debt has accrued 
since Pentecost last. (Evidently Pentecost or Whit Sunday 
had been agreed upon as the day of payment ; but the 
goldsmith had made default and hence this reminder.) 

2. Have not much importuned you not put'any 

pressure upon you. 

3*4 Bound to /Vrstti-r-bound upon a voyage for Persia. 

4. Guilders —simply in the sense of money. (See I.i.8.) 

Make,,Au^sfaction —Pay the debt at once. 

6 . Pit attach you —will have you arrested. 

1* Just the tum:„to you-^fik^ precise amount for which 
I ain indebted to you. 

3^ prtmind to —due to me. 

9.' JbMe «ns4a4f..»wM very moment 

1 met you. 
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10 .' Had f>f me —received from me. 

Five, is interestinfir as Indicating the hour 

of sapper in the age oi Elisabeth* 

12. Pleasetk you walk with me elc^lt you ore pleased 
to walk with tne. 

14. That kUK>ur‘-‘ihe labour of walking to his house. 

16. A rop^s ^ni#^ineanlog a stout length of rope* 

16-17. That wilt / bestow,^,cotkfederates —In other words* 

I will scourge them with this rope. 

21. Buy a thousand. *^atope^exiothet 2 t,ppex^ni\y obscure 
sentence* But the meaning can be thus given : The task 
of buying a rope’s end for beating these impudent people 
seems as welcome to me as the task of purchasing tn 
annuity of a thousand pounds* f wculd buy it as gladly as 
I would buy a thousand pounds ^ear.’ 

22 . A man is well help up —«. B. Notice how Ant, E. 
and the goldsmith begin at once to talk at cross purpos^. 
Ant. E. takes the goldsmith to task for his neglect in 
bringing the chain at supper time while the goldsmith^' 
who imagines that he has given the chain to the other, 
thinks that Ant. £. is only having jest at his expense* 

holp asp—well helped ; well served. 

A man is welL..trusts to you —A man who places 
trust in you certainly fares very ill, meaning that he is 
sure to be disappointed. > 

23. I promised —viz to the girl that I visited. 

25. Belike you thought — N.B. Notice the coarseness of 
the jest, ‘‘perhaps you thought that if you brought this 
chain it would tie us together and thus **prolong our love 
and delay your payment; and so to help yourself you 
refrained from bringing th^ chain altogether.’’ If it were 
chaifCd-together^VL we were linked together, viz. by means 
of.your chain. . 

27. Saving your merry humour —thanking you for your 
jest. 

28. ' unit of weight for the purpose of weigh* 

ing diamonds, gold and other precious metals. 

29. CAn/gi^fif/~expeii^e. 

27»‘ 'Iferif $ ^e no$s ettp'^Eumpt, Here .is an exact accounS 
of the wetli^t ol the diaiii, finebias of the gold, and 
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the expense of making it up ; and you wUi dud from this 
that the tptal charge amounts to just' ^ee ducats more 
than the sum which 1 stand indebted to this men^ant. 

32. Z>irc^r^d-^cleared in full. 

34. I amnot-^’tnoney —i.e. I have not got the money 
with n\e. ' . 

40, *Thenyou mil bring 0ie chain . etc ,—^The goldsmith 
and Ant. £. still fail to Understand each other: the gold¬ 
smith thinks that the chain is with the citizen while the 
citizen thinks that the chain is with Angelo. 

46 . Beth mnd^-’gentieman —Both ,wind| and* tide are 
ready for the voyage ; and the merchant is'delayed only on 
account of this payment. 

48. Use this dalliance —keep up this practical joke. 

49. Yout breach-^,Porpentine —your failure to take 
the chain to thp inn. 

50. Chid you —taxed you ; taken you to task. 

5 1. Shrew —practised scold. 

52. The hour —viz. the hour of departure. Steals on — 
draws near. Despatch —make haste, viz. to pay your debt. 


53. Importunes me —presses me. 


IIo%v he, importunes me —how he presses me for 
payment. 

56. Send the chain'••token —i.e. send some token 
through me i seo<d me with some sign or symbol which will 
prove that I am entitled to receive it. ^ 


57. You run*>»breath —Vou^pursue this jest to dpath ; 
you make too much of it. (The idea is this: A jest like this 
is well enough for a time ; but it grows very disagreeable 
if you persist in it long.) 


S9. DalUamce —here meaning delay ; or perhaps there 
is a ri^erence to the cha^ng or badiiuyie i^ which the 
two friends seemed to be indulging- 


too 


< S , J ■** ' * 

My My biwioess is 
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xfford to wait whik jon ua exelmiiliiiff HMj Mwtto 
yoiirkdvM'/' 'j^'. .* 

60 . Amtmr dobt. f' 


ttk: 


the officer. 

66. Vou^ wromg^ me muchlyo\x do injury to my ctmt* 

68 . iffew ^ sialfdt*. 0 *» 0 Cf'eiit/-^how it affecte my re|;»uta« 

tion as a mad of bdsinees. , \ \ 

69. A/ msf smt-^T?oa my complaint. 

• 70. C%4r^jwiil—command you. 

71. Touches*^-,MrePuiatiQH‘-^eAti;X& my credit. 

^ 7^« Or I attach you —N. B. Angelo has been arreeted 
DO the suit of the merchant and now he. in his turn, 
theatens Aotipholus with a similar arrest. (Mr. Scrimge- 
our remarks that the goldsmith gets AntipholuS ai^remed 


in his stead and led away to prison.—The suggestion, 
besides being unwarranted, is inherently impfobable. 
Antipdolus’s arrest could not possibly satify the gold* 
smithes debt to the merchant and thus save Angelo frbm 


arrest; and in point of fact we hnd that both Antipholus 
and the goldsi^ith were led away to prison. No doubt the 
goldsmith reappears as a free man in the beginning of 
Act V.; biit this must be becausei in thcf meantime he 
had found some means of satisfying his debt.] 

74. Pay ihee....,*kad-^pAy you for something that 1 
never received. 

76. jTAy/^?^‘“Apparently, it was customary to pay a 
small fee. before a defaulting debtor could be put into 
prison. N. B. The student will notice that as yet there* is 
no regular^suit either against Angelo or against Ant. £.; 
and the arrest of both was evidently by means some 
summary process un^er which defaulting debtors could be 
arrested even before judgment was passed agaiilst them. 

80. TUi I give thee oaU^lili I produce some, person 
who can stand surety for me and thus procure my release*. 

81. This sport —viz. the pleasure of sendipg me to jaiU 
Butt sirrah..%^*^ dpar -BxpL You will have to 

pay a heavy prtj^ for this p^tin^e of yc||rs«- viz. the plea* 
sure which you derive horn sending mce cauelessly to |aii. 




60 ooMKHr or sbkow« ['iKcrW. 


)tli the meiat tiii jrotli Vou 

POSMBS* > ^ ^ ' 

^ , AeeUthe mtat^^^^imsieer^yQ^ ^Ve to forfeit 
t!ie|^ol4 and i^trer i& your you are calledi 

upon tp^auBwer this hif |i<*})audf^ proMpItif of yours. " 
83. iSSIa// have tom tk JffpAeM^u e. 6ave joag’meot 
acaiuat you if there is any law ip Sphe^S. ^ 

Sater Dromie if student will 

nemeiiiiher that at the end of 111. ii., fhia Dromio had befti 
sent by his master to hire passage in a* bhtp. Having 
finished his businessi^ he now returns to give Information 
to his master and naturally mistakes Che Stfzen Ant. for 
his younger brother ; and a fresh series of confusion is* 
thps opened. e 

35» A hark qf Mptdamnum —a vessel bound for 
'Epidjminum. . 

$7. Beare awa^t —sails from the harbour. Pi^aughtage 

” The more usual form of tho word is 

balsam, ipaaning a precious unguent. 

Aqua^^vitae —^liquor, strong water. 

The oiU the halsamum —Evidently Ant. S. while 
seprohing for his brother was not unmindful of the interest 
of commerce. 


90. iWkigpy wrfiwf— favourable wind. ' 

91. thify stay fornought at a/^-There Is absolutely 
nothing to prevent them from sailing at once* 

93. Peevish —here meaning'fooUsh. 

95* To hire wqftage^to book a passage for you. 

95^4 To Vihat pur^se---y\z*t the object f<lr which the 
*rope was iptended. 

96. You sent me,soon —N. B. hiS is Dromio’s 
emphatic way of denying the charge. What he means to 
say is this : Tou never sent me for a rope^ Hay, rather 
^an send tbe for a rope ypu would as soop hUti'e sent me 
to be han^d.* . . .. 

101, tench ymr mrs^vit,, by bo^ng tiibm Roundly. 

102. Hie theestrni^Me^go immediatety. 

^ lOJ, ibpwjfO^ornemefatul^hpm^^ the w^l. 

iW.: ,nai»i*aa foamr in the 

'bbrsb 4^1 be Sttf&dent to prodito Aii^ te^dse. ‘ 






I 


47 


f. t 


mon •ervkort 
(^^h9 word 


ibtf*ll)«rcl6r« is 


ironically l^lt>l!«d tHs 

ah' 11^ 

113* carry ont^ltoirmas 

tar’s ciS^taaftds* 

So&m II. 


{ A lowi* eblefljr notl^eal^l* fi>r kK* MndkiKihe at ^pitin^ DrocnUi 

S. p««r« out in describing the oflieer pjT the OouQter —Alt sorts oi ^erenoee 
have been foiwht to be dreem from this "scene oouoeroihg Sheftlepeere^t ' 
kso^fodgi : but tome the only justi^eble inferenoe seenif to be 
thet men bfftM3»,iM»l dofte^M 9no« the 

svjsets of pHeon*life ] 

2 . by close inspection. 

3. hf 4^ 0 ic —^Theidea is thid : Are you 

quite sure that jiie was in earnsst ? or was he simply 

ing with you t 

4. looked he red or ^ciip*—Apprently this rapltf changre 
of complexion would indicate that he was in earnest and 
very much in love, whereas a more tranquil demeanour 
would go to show that he was merely tridingr. 

6 . His hearths meteors etc* —those passingT shadows'on 
the face which are a clear indication of the heart’s himost 
feelings, (kfeteors would usually mean shooting stars.* 
But evidently Shakespeare uses the wo^ in the sense of 
those heavily charged storm-clouds which gather on the 
aky and seem marshalled as if for battle.) 

Tilting —careering ; marshalling for battle. 

What observation . in his B, Divested of 

metaphor, the passage can be thus explained ; 'What 
notice did you take of those shifting clouds of emotion 
which, ppssing upon the face, look lika^ stcftn^olbuds 

arrayedm^ttle ? ' 

7, He The doubiS'tpegativa is for 

the sake of emphasis. He denied that yms^had any right 
|p.him.* i ^ 

' g, ‘E*!!!* When he saidrthatjljkad 

no nghAn hlfii, eviden^y %d m/Hm Uiett hg was not mng 
the ^ght thing play upon thsb word 

‘light.*) ^ 





cornof 


[Acihv. 


(B(^ 4«Mb^ratpIy inisuflderttaarfa thf m«$iiiii|r itikd 

takes Ijere’ as meaning in tb|S chouse/) 

to* Though ye/*»***i)«A«Ast MMif^-*-tbiongb lie mtgltt be 
quite false and treacherous in ^ther respects* 

And true he swore .aiicrr—He may be a very false 

man in other respects ; but In saying that he was a 
stranger^ here he was only speaking the truth. 

11. Por you —in your favour* 


14. WUh whatPersuaeioH,<,^lover^VfhtX temptation did 
he hold out to you in seeking and winning your ktve ? 

15. That in an honest suit»**move —that might have 
been used if his suit were an honest one. ^he idea is 
this : He was acting dishonestly in making love to me; 
but all the same the words he used migni also have been 
used if his suit had been an honest one.) 

17. Didst speak him fair —N* B. Mark how Adriana s 
jeakjusy flares out even in speaking to her younger sister. 
^No doubt he was very kind to you ; but were you equally 
kind to him in return V 

20. My tongue rib.—EXPL. My wish may not be grati- 
' fled ; but I am determined to abuse my husband to my 

hearths content though 1 may not succeed in winning his 
love. 

21. Crooked-^honty distorted in limb. 

Sore —withered, dried up* llhfacedt worse-bodied-^ 
with an ugly face and an i^lier body* 

24* •S^^rsfo/M^bearing the stigma of vidousaess 
upon his body ; stigmatised or brancled as with the very 
stimp of vice. 

body bears the stamp of 
vicey and his mind is even more vicious stUU 

25* uwinidie^lS(»iif*it****eaf*-^Luaaaaf inspitS) of 
her love lor her sister, can’t help making fun of her. She 
says-*-*S|tppose your fauabsild is as bsd as you msim iilm 
out to be, why ehould^m be Mons el bMu ?* # 

26. li^ail’il^lameiiiMi jtPpiiipdP lor* 

Gsne—toat* 




Sc. 2.] 
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■ 1fl0 et>6 mcnfo«|,|t^ the Ion ^ of 

an awil Mim* 

27. 0ui / think ./ itU^—Thouffh 1 palot hiM In 

Aucb evil colours I think better of him at heart. ^ , 


28. Ytt mutd^yet I wish- * f 

^areffi-~i. e. ao far aa my huaband ta eonnfrned. 

Ka^****»«wfa»^Eacpl» 1 wish that to theeyeaof 
other people my husband may appear even worse than tny 
description makes him out to be. ^ 

29. The called the peewit* The refer¬ 

ence is to ^e bird's habit of crying (utterinST its notes) 
farthest from its neat in order to mislead the fowlers and 
thus preserve its younR ones from harm. 

25i Fat from the ne$t . crie$ Adriana 

applies the idea thus ; The lapwing cries farthest from its 
nest in order to mislead the hunters and thus preserve Its 
young ones. And so I speak ill of my husband in order 
that other women may think ill of him and thus 1 tnay 
have him wholly to myself. * 


36. Jn TaftorJimbo^meemnz in prison. (9. Pro¬ 
perly speaking Tartar limbo is a taut ologry—Tartar or 
Tartarus meaning hell, while limbo or limbuopatrum would 


mean that 
supposed tc 



hsU* whUh. iras 


jvrribie Uk« Ml an 
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41. A of tbo 

worcLj(i) an enemy ; (a) a man who eomes and aiSM 
from Imnd* ^ ; i 

ShuUerui^^Z^miki ' did f 4 dt ^ tlmt ttyylnt» 
one on the shonlder was the mark hf his^ bemf aife^ed. 

ft, a haifoW* channel of* ; here 

referring to iny windihg^hd *croo1e«d passngei. * 

if/f^i^hai'row lanes 6r pafhwiys. 

4t-4S. (^i that countemMs . nai¥<tw taH^fy^pt tiliit ’ 

prevent^ pdople' trdm escaping by the nart’ow and tortnons 
by-ways of jtbc'^pUy.^ 

43:. A*' hauitd^^^^^Jry-fiol weil —S.’ W Bodi eipirdd-'‘ 
sions are, dfrivpd from the language'of the A’hoddd 

that Vanl ootmthV is a libnad '&at1has Idit its 'aiady atid ntha 
back upon ill ^tachl,'while the honnd that * 4 i 4 Wkdty%ot*ltl ' 
hohdif^thit? can'fdlfo'^^ its quarry by-the'schhf eveh'on dff * 
grodnd. sdflbnd expression therefbre* wbnld be' incdii^ 
sisteht with the hrst; a&d Dromto is' only punning upon' thd; 
former phrase. (The Counter was the name of ohe 
princlpM' prisons in ^ London ) and by' rUntfing^^couhter, he 
meanai ^keeping"the Counter prison; *being one ^ the keepers 
orprtsdii^V^‘' '■*" -f ; 

44, ' thdi tAfoh thp-'jMd^tat^ .*.;,A#/iL-;referrla^ tothof' 

sumtory process by whldti^people could be sent to pH^nevm t 
before^ tbd' inStltutibh of a 'reghlar sOit; The'idea >is this 1 
People |re sent ^ hail only after the day of laat i Judgment; ^ 
but it la diffafant^with^thd niirdtm of fhe dountes. They Send 
people to Hell (take people tO jail) eren bi^idrdjndgttmxit hid’ 

■m: mm a t^ mmu hhs been^ 

pifi^ by thh uiklpiTa^ BmAo at^ hie 



x^m of 


50. i?«dcs^jeM-^Bmnamprocuring 
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jMA, M/ CM 4 ioM^ Adrift^a uses band. In the 

1_j'- ^Uik 


•ww. «* ,N*^? 

wUfa% nitstt 


lUU^ Hf»»m*%rv»,>,» » » , i ^ f'Mwyr , iwwd aa, wtaning WW^ ? 

58. /f um tm^^*m4irikii an^^Thts is of <^<>’^1? sheer 
foolery., ludicrous Msnmptioh of terror pr^^lK'^aM* 

to mal» onm.il ^eiything in this strange city was^p^J^che^ 
Even the clocks were bewitched for they seemed to be t^nhlii^ 
backwards. 


60- If m hour moct a scrgtani itc —Note the excess^ Cf 
veneiation or awe in which Dromio hofds the police sergeSAt. 
*No doubt time docs not ordinarily ran back ; but even time 
would ran back if a sergeant were to arrest it.' v J 

61. As if tSme were in d'(r 3 (-<»Adriana is very, literal and . 
prosaic. She remonstrates thns with Dromio : ‘You speak of 
a sergeant gdhig to arrest Time ; b«d. can Time be' indebted 
that it shomd fnh the risk of arrdSt r . — 

Wer 4 in d'<^/«.could possibly he indebted^ 
foolishly. , 

6». lime is a B* Dromio makes 

his point thus: 'Timecertainly can beirjndebted: nay, it is even, 

bankrupt_^for it can never satisfy the debt which it ow^ and 

bears.’ The Idea can be thus amplified ; "We make all sorts 
of expectations from Time : but these expectations can never 
be all fttl^led ; and therefore, so far as^our hopes ,and, nnfuL 
filled aspira^ns arc concerned. Time must be always'yin our ^ 
debt." 


' 64. S/«r/<Vig tfo—crwping ^slowly on. 

69. i^rrwe<^d<rte^Overwhelmcd, weighed down. ' 

With ftfw<ffir-.wlib all sdrts of fandfd! ideas, 

69-70. EX|4* depriv^ (tf my 

htj*«i4’«cp»P*nr.«r'^«* »«* my only 

they are also a’ source m injury to me fdr sOmetimfeS ^h^ fill 

my mind with canselesi ,fmurs. 

'SStnlity^irs ti^a tbs'jiiiililMilil 




tA#r IV 


7^ coMntnr or sptRORo * 

-• 

mi« t(U 4i iy ibli* former for h£i brotluNr odd ^ttng r^buibd in oomoq^ootuMT 
Bat tto omrtoim is wA .» {htimi to bd eoillr robuM ; MtS m mm im 
pTrtfton ft lift ftiidi corriftf It in •ll’hftftte to Admnft.} 

1.1 Thiir wtlUiu^uainud/n’etuL^ friend of long standing 

4. Tifffdfr mmty h me —^press offers of money upon me. 

5. fCiniHiises —past acts of kindness shown oy me to 

them. .« 

9. Took measure of my body —measured me for a suit of 
clothes. 

10. Imaginary te;f7ri..jtricks of sorcerers. ’ 

XI. Lapland soreeren _Lapland, according to the people 

of the Eliaabethan period, was the land per excellence of sor* 
eery and witchcraft. 

I j. Heme you Have you succeeded in 

shaking off the sergeant ? N> B. t'he point of Dromio’s com* 
parison between the sergeant and Adam new apparelled may be 
thus given : Adam of course was naked, dressed in his own 
skin ; the sergeant also was dressed in skin; and therefore he 
is described as the pioture of old Adam dressed up in a new 
suit of clothes. 

""" i 6 «x 7. Ikat goet^.,ProdtgaLJV\it reference is to the Bibli- 

» Cal parable of the prodigal who returned to his father's house 
after long wanderings and in whose honour the fatted calf 
wall ktlleo. [Of course, there is an oblique referenc^to the fact 
that it was only prodigals (spendthrift persons) who found 
their way to a debtors' prison.] 

* That gois^ . Prod^al^JThe sergeant was dressed in 

leather.«in a suit of calf»skin ; and Dromio says that it was 
the skin of the identical calf that must have been killed in 
honour of the prodigal's return. 

sa Ts a plain ease^My meaning Is plain enough. 

91 . Pase^mL^n musical instrument, something like the 
violin. ^ 

as. Gbifts them a hoh and 'rests thm —1. e; taps them on 
the shonlder and arrests tbeob There is a pnn upon the 
sbcondaiy lense of the passage according to fdskk it would 
nieaiw/Mfves them a bob (4 titling) aid thhs allows them 
fcsnltsu* course;, it iraS on^ poor who 

got arresM and sent to Ja}L And ]>rOmfo, relating to the 
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practice of arirfeit by giving: a bp on th<f 
the word and says/the sergemt takes ^Hy npoit brdkith 
down people, gives them a bob, I. e, a shtllbl| knd sb all6^s 
them to lesVI ; . , 

iToArt pfiiy .same idpa liplnrther 

developed. Droralo pla^nlly snggests that the serg^t who 
arrests poor debtors only tr.kes pity Opon them apd gives 
them suits of dnranee In place of their own ragged garments. 

Gims the pop: . (i) poto them 

in jail—sends them to durance vile ; (a) furni^es them with 
snits of durance, he. leather garments which will last lor a long 
time, 

as* Sets up his rest —is resolved. 

34-35. Sett upnhis Dromio means that 

the truncheon of the jailor is more useful than the morril*^" 
pike of the soldier. 

ay. Sergeemtt of the I^ote again the pun upon the 

word ‘band’.r-(i) troop, company ; (2) mortgage bond. 

38, Sswit hit Barsd-^tWs to discharge his mortgage deed. 

30. Goad rriS-«*again punning upon the words ‘rest’ and 
‘arrest.’ ♦‘These sergeants are always ‘resting people as if they 
thought that men always want to rest, are always inclined to 
sleep." 

31. HesHn yoitr foolery^yitxV how the pun upon the 
word /rest’ is run to death. First of all we have the play upon 
rest (repose) and rest (arrest). And here we have the farther 
pun upon ‘rest* as meaning stop, cease. * 

33. Puts /^/^.^sails ont from the harbour. 

* !!i3» brought you word etc, _As matter of fact, he had 

brought the information hot to Ant. S. but to Ant. £. 

35. Ihmbcrlng sort of coasting vessel. 

35. Wert you Hindered h the sergednf,,^f^Bday^,,tjDpi- 
I hired for you a passage in the vessel. Expedition (the name 
of a boat) ; but apparently the sergeant forced you to wait for 
the bark Delay, (Of course there was no such bark as that^ 
and' Dromio Is oub puuuhig upon the words Expedition and 
Delay.) 

5f; ll!sd>^/.ijmad, cewfM . 

38. Wunder m iZMm:«roam about in a regidii Of fancy. 




74^. coMBPiTj^l^ . tA«p,iir*^ 

41. I from l^e chi^ are, 

wearl(i^ nirntd yoor ti6ck., " , 

4 j^i 4 v 0 fd^$ci%my^ 

46. The devil’s, dam —9he<^ovi), the wife of the Affvif; 
come tilediiig: to the fact that ihe wia a woman*' t 

47, In Ike %aH( .to^n^A^ressed like a loose woman. 

47. JUghi wmcK^ woman of easy virtuey a comtoaen* 

4$. Thmof'*'Say^,Il)fiL\^ is the reason why the gflrls say etc. 

Tkmof Dromio's meaning can 

be thus expHressed : When the wenches say *god dam (a) mo 
they mean that God should make them the devil's daotf i*e. 
that God should make loose women of them. In othet words, 
these girls want to grow wanton and therefore ^say ‘God damn 
me,' 

50. They-^le, these light women, 

50. Angels af /ij'A/^apparitions of radiance apd beauty. 

51, Will kum-^i.e. in hell fire. (Perhaps it means also 
that they will burn those who may come In contact with them.) 

53. Come not neat htr —for her contagion will bfum people. 

55, Alarvellous marry —pleased to be very facetious. 

54. Afend our dinner —have some further refreshment, 

55. J/ yoft <fo-i-i.e, if you accompany her for the purpose 

of taking refreshment ^ 

re. .S^M^wru/^uch meat as requires to be eaten with a 
spoon, • 

55. J 5 esj^kjL.OT 6 eT, ^ 

Expect spoon meal r/r.—alluding to the cojpimon pro* 
verb (quoted two lines below) that he who sups with' the <* 9^11 
mi^ have a long spoon* 

4i* Gki me the ring siSr,^Notice how pfacOcgl the cenifte* 
aan to/ FaHing to get the chain,^be must-at,least have the 
’aith which she parted in anticipation of the dbain* 

6s. Afy diamond--^ the diamep) flag that ligewa you, 
at dinner, 1 

x64, hU ihi parings st&nokm ife 

65* piece M etresa ^ ^ 


s « 




Sc* iJ t 

71. fAwi# iiM liivinf 1074^ 

mg to give me the cbAln. ' 

73 . Ffy pfide N* B» Dromio m|^llit8‘*iliic |iyfimrerl> In 
this way : The peacock Is the proudest oC birds jv pud 
it would be absurd for It to cry shame upon pride. Sit^ila^lff 
for the cOuftetau who was acCuStdmed to cheui people,^ It wfs 
absurd to charge Autipholos with chOattng. ^ 

Ffy pride r/r.--Bxpl It is as absurd for a peapock jto i< 
cry shame upon pride as it i$ for you to charge my master wjkh ^ 
cheating. 

75. Demean A-conduct himself. (Also with a pido 
glanc^e at the meanness of his cs^udnct.) 

77. Far the sam ^—iu returu for this riug. 

So. Imiance^ptovd, indication. 

Rage —madness, insanity. 

81. A maddali*^ foolish, cock-audi*bun story. 

, 83. Hi$ //r-j-hia occasionii attacks of madness. 

84. On />ttr^rf-«^ellbcratelyi 

85. Mv U'o }—the course I should adopt. 

86. Reiftg lunaiic-^ut. in a,raging fit of madness. 

8A I fiiieti choose —I choose as the fittest course for me 
to follow. 

89. p>o much to hie —cannot afford to lose such a large 
sum. 


8€11IK8 lY. 


[8vent« .maUiply • fa«t, and ve teem te be h^rfyiag towards the 
climax of tne oamedy-^Antipholus E haa alr«ady HoJEerad thsM^immation 
of baing arrasted and plaead in oustotly; bst aa if thyt were npfc enou^ he 
it now treated as a mad mail,and nUM in the hinda of a ma^^tor 
naamd Pineh.] ^" 

dfei#rHru|i au^y from your c 

3. UPo murowi th$e-Mo m^^f youi; tP i®|Ye as my 

curitf wliby^ and Uiit» psoo^nty V 

4. IPipsotfriPKtbstIfiate, capriciotts. 



COMBDv vW JRUKOftB. 


[Act 



5* WiU «^...,..flim#^i|^--^rhips 
cultf'About entrnatli^ the moatentor vritb aacb Utge sum of 
money. 

b. arretted. 

7. WUl sounds .ran—she wfll not like it at all. 

9. Ha»t vqu that / «#/./^r^Noticc how the ambigoout 
form of the question heightens the confusion still further. Anti- 
^olus means *have you got the money I sent you for ?’ But 
Dromio naturally misunderstands the question and thinke that 
his ihaster is asking about the rope which he had commission¬ 
ed him to buy. 

10. I warrant you —can assure you. 

10. Wilt pay thtm a//—N.B. Notice a^ain how the am¬ 
biguity of the answer keep;^< up the mistake as between the 
master and man. (In speaking of paying, 0 romio is thinking Of 
requiting his mistress and others for the wrongs which they 
had indicted upon him and his master, while Ant. E. natural¬ 
ly takes the word in the natural sense of payihent in money.) 

14. / ten// $m/e .ra/r—Eipl. If 500 ducats be th€v 

price of one rope, 1 should be quite willing to purchase for you 
590 ropes at that rate. 

19. ' 7 fr /or me to be patient —Addressing the . officer 
Dromio says "why do you ask my master to be patient ? It is 
rather for me to be patient seeing that 1 am being cudgelled 
unjustly.” 

19. I am in adversity —It is 1 who am suffering and there* 
fore am in need of patience. 

SI. Persuade him . hands^- ^M \. You ask me to hold 

my tongue ; but it would be more to the purpose if you ask 
my master to hold l^is hands. 

3 t. ‘ Whoreson —bastard. 

33. 5 VAx#i^«^Notice the pun Upon the word., % sense- 
lelsi Antipholus means fbolish, while DioibiO ineAhs 'without; 
the power of feeling.' 

s3» i would 1 sense- 

lesi (stupid); but I wish that { were really senseless (bereft of 
the power of feeling) in ordet*lhat 1 might not febl the smatt 
d your blows. ' 






27. 2ra2MQh4ii(tii.>. 

28- fVAm / am dthtr wortfi, llittfittvgi: io 

Hiwt of Wi excm fqr mt. When I nm cJahJ, my 

coldness serves as an ekcuse« and when i am h(ft {t is tny 
heat that serves as his exonae. 

30. e.. made to stand up. 

33. h$f hrai^Xs aecustomed to carry her 

36. Respice B. The reference is to a stihd- 

ding jest of the time which consisted in a pan upon tbs 
expressions respice finem^respice funem and widch 
would mean both-«-(t) have a care for your end« and ( 2 ) 
have a care that you are not hanged io the end. , 

37, Jo prophesy Uke the parrot—^, B. Parrots then 
as now were taught to utter foul and ominous expressions « 
like ‘beware of the rope* or ‘walk the plank*—meaning 
that somebody destined for an unfortunate end. Now, 

if any passer-by happened to be offended at these exprs*’ 
sionsi it was a common jest for the master of the parrot 
to say—Take heed, sir, my parrot prophesies,' Divested 
of these puns and references Dromio*s meaning may i>e 
thus expressed : "Mistress, have a good care of yourself; 
keep a good length from the master ; beware that he does 
not lay about with his rope’s end upon you* 

Lit,‘havea care for your end* Here, 
^see that the rope's end doesn’t touch you.* 

Like the parrot —after the fashion of parrots. 

37 . Beware.. .end - Of course, in the parrot’s mouth* it 
would mean ‘see that you aren't hanged/ Here it means, 
‘see that the master does not lay about with the rope's 
end.’ 

40. lucimliiy —viz., cruelty in beating the servant. 

Confirms no test' proves as much. 

41. ConJurer^B, ghost doctor. 

42. JSstabiisk .restore him to bit proper 

wits. 

43. * satisfy ail your dsmauds; pay 

you ae much as you want. ^ 

44. /nny—angry, infuriated. 

45. fit of nuKdaess. 






'7B 


t Acl*iy. 


47. Tkerg it my llliuipiHttde 

^WWoa iU^t^ i?}M Ant. saya 

lmr£ is w l^od tifirht eiiOMgf)>. I»u^ matm of feeling mi 
1 {.^ptlUoi you vyiti l|%.ve to feel my imnd tn^opi ycmr ear. * V 

48. I cf^gt ihee «/t7.^K B. Hud). haa evidently 
called up his most splemo maaner and is ^ addressing, not 
^i^ipholtts direct but tbe.devil that was fuppeaed to lodge 
ip bis body. ‘ 

t 49* < flSf* yiM jte jnwfi tw—Yig», to give up your possession 
' »of this fBan% bedy. > 

'*'‘49. yield to the4n8oence of my 

prayers and give up possession* of this mao’s body. 

50, tiate of dofkMess^the dark chamber of hell 
til4*ere yod'dsrell. 

^ 52. Thou ^hirng urfsnw^ydu foolish magic-monger, 

* 54, Afibimo—This word has passed through a variety 
of senses and now means an unworthy favourite ; but here 
ibmSans, a loose, unworthy woman- 

*•54. our clients; your chosen com- 

^ panions. 

55. Safrdn face —yellow, bilious face. 

' 56. Revel and feast it — *If here Is an instance of the 

dative of interest. 

55<38. fHd this c(»t^anion,tt,.,hoU5 ^—In other words—> 
“were these soriy and bilious knaves revelling and merry¬ 
making at my house while I—^the legitimate owner—was 
kept shivering? putsidei’* 

’ 60. Would. . time—i Wish that you had remained 

' there till now. 

61. Thjis viz., the public indignity of being 

arrested in your native town and behaving like a mad man 
in the streets. 

62. Timt ofV/tfm-^tulhoIng towards i>roittio. 

" *63. Sooth /esao^jto tell you the truth. 

65. Your doors wore locRd sfc—N.B. DromioSsno 
spetflting the %bi0}4te truth t tut thd way in which 
kis answers are framed lend cdlemr to thirsusp!don that he 
IS simply echoing his nktojitV’S Wor^ tb pacify his 

aplril« 




Sc4,] %ilt^ 


' - 67 . t \M::'Whikk tt^ 


(59. Cffiei-^ceMtAf. 

t}^ ^mock- 

•eriiwi pf flpanoer which Drcmb^^hri" ptiU on 

aod wmcli feniUi CPibUt tp the suspicion that only 

trying Ipiinouf ^hi» master. ^ • 

72. Tk0 iigmtr e/M the full bnr^sn of Me i|pger * 

73. To iooihe him —to fall in with hid hitmottr. 


73. aid$a cmirmioi-Avt these whknstcal mdods of 
his mind. 

73.' Adriana evidently sdhshhies 

that Droipio is lying in order to keep his master id ^g^od 
humour and khe‘ dotibts if this policy is really good in 
in view of her huaband*s condition. 


7*1. No shame-^no harm. 


74. Fmk Am evm—knows his real character. 

75. TieiHi^ to Ai77t<~i.e., by preteriding to acquiesce 
in his sentiments. 

75. Humours^^^frenoy-^^ooXhts him in his ht of madness. 

76. Suborn'd the goIdmith-A*^,, paid him money and 
Shos. instructed him to bear false witness against me. 

79. Heart and good sympathy and good-feeling. 

^ 83. / am mtness mth hee —f can.bear testimony to the 
fact. 

/ ■ \ 

85. / was sent for,, »rope —Dromio*s answer, though P®*^' 
fecdy true, proves to be particularly unlucky-^for both 
Antipholus and Aorkna are now convinced that be is lying, 

^ e^^^obssessed by ghostSt 

87. disordered. 

89. Jiabffw/art^Mhut me out. 

94. i)Mjemd/6Mr^false. byprocritical. 

96. Art have Cntdted into a foul 

gihif^Vascgls.' ' 

A damned pack-^-nn accursed band. 



UetlV 


80 TUB 9r snoM. 

97, T« maie..^ m«^p Me ^ commoo obiMt 

ofrulicnib. ' 

99. T/iai would d»hold*.apofi>^woM mom to con¬ 
template this ludicrous plitrht of tniup. 

101 . Mof 0 eotndauy—Pioeii calls out for tne aasietaDoe 
of more people. 

104. i am ihy pmcner^and you reepoosible for 
my safety. 

105. To make a rescue^to snatch me away hy farce 
from your custody. 

109 /WofrA*.<rfooHsh. 

111. Do 0 utfage,..io in a way that is injuri¬ 

ous to hi& own reputation. (Do you take any pleasure in 
seeing; this man act foolishly and thus injure his own repu- 
tation ?) _ , 

* 113 The debt.•required of me —E^pl. 1 shall be re¬ 
quired to make good the sum for which he stands indebted. 

114. Discharge thee —i. e. recoup you for any possible 
loss. 

116. How the debt grows^how the debt has arisen; 
what was the occasion for borrowing this money* 

117. conveyed—e^cotXtd in safety. 

120. Entered in bond for j^<?«~bound in chain for your 
sake. (For the pun, see Appendix). 

A man is said to be entered in bond* for another 
when he stands surely for that other. But here Drdttuo 
uses the expression in a literal sente. 

121. Wherefore^^mad me —why do you goad n)e to 
the verge of madness ? 

122 . WUL for without having given kny 

cause. 

Be madt good master^Por then at least you will 
have given them some excuse for binding you. <At present 
you are bound for nothing. But it is better that people 
should be bound for sodiething rather than npthiog; a^ 
thttrefore 1 ask that you should consent to bt ndaul for 
time being). ^ 

12 $. iocofaerently, fooBidily. 

129. be 

* iocnited^ “ 
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131. >Ma4 U iM7/*^di4 not r«c«iire it Irottt tbef oldvnlith, 

132* All in rage —transported with a ^ury oi 

134. Tl^ringX ww sA?.—Mark how tha ^ 

not lose sight of the imuo chance : she keeps hamng upon 
the Hng which she had presented to Antiplijltis^aiM which 
she now expects to get back with the help of Adriand. ’ 

135. Siraight gfleT'^pSmoat immediately afterwards. 

138. At large —in full detail. t i* 

1^0. Naked rwardit—swprds unsheathed. 

144, Would hejfour wife —claimed to be your wife.,^ 

144. Ran from you —evidently at eight of the naUd 
sword. . ^ 

147-48. They wdH because, no4 we 

Know that they are afraid of drawn swords. '' 

\ 

148. They speak they spSak courteously with 

us. 

150. The mountain of mad flesh —referring to the fat 
kitchen wench who had claimed himjor her husband. 

151. Stay here rrf//—continue to remain here. * 

151-52. Turn witch —i.e. turn sorcerer like the dther 
people of Jthis eneb^ted place* (Notice how the words 
‘wizard,* ‘witch,* 'sorcerer are used indifferently in the 
same sense* viz. of people proficient in the practice of the 
black arts.) 

153. For all the town —i,e. for all the riches of the town* 

154. To Set.^ahoard^to carry our luggage on board the 
ship* 


ACT V. 

Scene 1 

[The very jpwwiibiHty of thw Com«Kly depended upon the condition that 
the two Aut^holttitM should not come across ewb other ; and »o the 
whole bttsiness la at end—all the myt tei y and mistake is cleared up—ae 
Rcon as the brothers are confronted with eac!» other AegeoUi as the latbet 
of the happy pair of twins, {« of course M|>arod ids life }—and to crown all 
he discovers his lost wife in the abbe** uf the priory.] ^ 

/V^ef:y^ShakeS{:^Are uses the word in the same sense 
* as cooveaty i*e> a re%tous h*ouse for nuni. 



f2 co»UBirjBfgf($Sfi»‘ (A«rv, 


you from |(oi|)g npooyoor 

^^l!^Siieem^d-^thoQ$ht of. 

^ Cmfi^^^eferiiflir to a fiuui*i fiutooSil aolvoiioy. 

his mors wor4 wi^oi^ any 4«s<l or 

writing^ 


Mfgki kior my im/Sfl%-*->inight parsnads me to part with 
all my waalth. 

9, Y9md9r:iM mi/hr—N.B. As a matter of fact, this 
was pot Aotipholiis bat Ant.S ; and thus a fresh chapter 
olwroafiision hem opeas< 

to. That self chain —that very ebaia. 

i|. Forswore to home —denied hafmg recfived. 

Fofswwy most numstrous^h^amt^ in a most 
shameless imd impudent manner. 

44. This shame trouble —referrinsr to the shame of his 
arrest. 


SbaiMfa4~4isffrace* 

16* W$th circumstance —i>e* with minute and cirenms* 
taotia! details- 


With circufnstan^**’chain —You denied havtngr 
received the chmn; and not simply that, you denied It 
upon oath and with circumstantial details- 

18* Olergir<-*>thc expense to which you have put me- 
20* But for staying..,controversy’^bwt for being delay* 
ed by our quarrel- 

28* meet, gather together- 

29* Impeach me —impeach my reputation 
301 PUpfove'^sxz- by fighting with you 
31- if thou darest ttand—i e* if you venture to stand up 
sjgrainst me in fair fight- 

34. Get within him--A duelling phrase, meaping *get 
within his guard* go past his poetise of defence^* 

Take a Aease—take refuge in some saoctaaiy-^-e, to 
iome^ privileged place where you would hehosmqpe from 
arrest* 

37* Is some a convent of some fiprt,* 

,1 Whf are i^all be qi^t# undone. 



Sc. 




is 


42- kk theM! j^waftkia 

of lil4 ieoM. ' * , I 

43* tha| I wantod to daAf with Um. 

4 OH^ now whoa I koow ^at ha 

is mad. 

44. T^ ^j«mMw^this attack of madnsfitl tiliia 
posaesnon with a spirit of madosss., ^ 

Sour —inorose» sulky. 

54. ^sa«sf—'inatancholy, grloomy. 

46. Much„*he was —very dtiferent from his uauai 
character. 

47. TiUl^ afirmo 0 n***of rage —fn other words, bis 
madnsss never openly broke out till to day. 

48. Ni^er —...</ rage —never assum^ this op^n mid 
manifest form. 

49* Wrack cf sea —shipwreck at sea< 

50-51. Haih mo/ Has be been lured 

into the path of unholy love by the lust of the eye ? In 
other words, has he been tempted into sin by the at¬ 
traction of physical beauty ? 

51. S/n^dkts affection —misplaced his affection. (Ijotice 
that this active use of the verb *to stray* is unusual*) 

53* Who give^»*ga»ing^who allow their eyes to rove 
about from woman to woman (and thus are easily ensnared 
in siD*)^ 

57. Reprehended htin-^pekon him to task* 

You shoukL.^repre^nded-MJ^ Mark the Socratic 
irony of method which the lady Abbess here employs* *{tsr 
ob)ect is to draw out Adriana and lead her on to GoiSuan her 
fault, vt 2 * in having ill-treated her husband* Adriana is com¬ 
pletely deceived by her ^mpathetic manner and her 
' apparently innocebt hueetions, and doee not perceive dU 
too late that she has been'*betrayed to her own reproof.* 

59. Mt seSHll enough^* fi* not as severely as you 

ought to %aise done. . * a 

60. 

teid‘4i4lilr‘tWB6ocy* . 



COMSOV Of laMKOlUI. 


[Act V 




6U M^ly in privaie-^M* The iomnwtlof i« ^at ahe 
oufiTht to have done it in ’public in order tx> enehe the 
reproach eflfective ; and poor Adriana at once lalhi into the 
trap and confesses that she had been upbraiding' her hus- 
ban(i«>-not sitnptj'* in the secrecy of the hOOie bot also in 
poblic places. 

' 64. ^he cop^ of our etmfefmte-^tho sole theme of our 
discourse. Conference-^comwom^on. 

65. For my urging^ it-A>eQSM^ 1 persisted in badgering 
him upon^ the subject. 

66. At hoard —when seated at table for meals. 

Jn Hd—urging it —in other wordSt I would not let him 
be; I taxed him with it in bed* 1 taxed him with it at ht’ftriilt 
an4 in ^nct, i nagged him upon the subject everywhere. 

68. Glanced it —hinted at it, referred to it. 

69. Still —always. * 

70. And thereof came ti etc —N.B. Mark how swiftly the 
lady Abbess now turns round upon poor Adriana and con* 
fronts her with her own confessions. FAeree/-—vix. because 
of this persistent nagging of yours. 

7|. Venom —in the sense of venomous* ppisonous. 

72, Poisonf,,*doffs tooih^ie more deadly than tlie bite 
of a rabid dog. 

73, Jimdered—htckfint disturbed. 

/ftftVfag—bitter and violent abuse •*» 

74, And thereof Your nagging deprived 
him of sleep ; and his present hght*heartednes8 is the 
effect of his sleeplessness- 

75> i$’m^ri/-*seasoned, accompanied. 

76* Unquiet meah.^^t^siions^li a man is interrupted 
' in his meals, his pow^ ol digestion is upset 

77. Thereof—v\z> from this ill digestion* 

«• 

FAfrf^*.«AfW-*Your upbraidings disturbed^ him in 
bis meals» disturbed meals produce bad digestUm; and 

in uHbi^ he 


oad digesttpo producea ieyer. 

79. Mu sports—the rccreattoits 



St. 2- ] HOTSd okf SS 

80. 8^;^ man i« deptrivad 

of'tha neceaaars^ re^oshment after toil. ,, 

81 . Moody’^aonr, gloo-iy. 

82. ICitiSfm»**»><JdesPair —the deikreasion ' of apirits 
whkb is closely allied to grtm and otter hopelessness. 

83- Ai her heele^viz. closely following: th^ dfktrit of 
depression and despair* 

84. Distemperaiures —disorders, diseases. 

Paledistemperatures..Mfe-~^sick\y diseases which 
are the enemies of life. 

83-84 Ai her heels..,.,»io life —N. B. Adriana makes her 
point thus : When a man is deprived of necessary recresr 
tioQ, he falls iqto depression and melancholy ;^depression 
bring's despair ; and despair brings in its train a troop of 
evil and ghastly diseases. 

85 . Ltfe-preserving rest and refreshment 
which is necessary to the maintenance of life. 

86. Mad —i. e. madden. 

Afai> or beast —either man or beast; meaning both 
man and beast. 

SB. 'Nath scared thy husband* ••wits-^hath confounded 
your husband and driven him into n^dness. 

89. She never reprehended e/ir.— N.B, See how Luciana 
takes up the cudgel on behalf of her sister ; but apparently 
Adriana lierself has been overwhelmed by the avalanche of 
the lady Abbess’s reproaches. 

90. When he demean*d.*»wildly —when he behaved la a 
rude and boisterous manner. 

91. Why bear you etc .—Why do you put up with this 
reproach ? (This is addressed to Adriana and not to the 
Abbess.) 

92* Shf did betray . reproof—She has led ibe on to 

confess things which are damaging to myself. (She has 
caught me in a trap ; misled by her innocent manner, 1 have 
said things which are now being used against myself*) 

9 ^. Stmciuary^-'lt wi!^ be noticed that in the middjie 
ages, cerjain^placfs, as for instance, churches, convents 
and monistenes as wsll aa certain spedhed districts bad 




$6 comny mmoRs ^ Act^* 

thi) i^vilRge of jiaaotui^* L«* PROpl« wtio loA aholl»r m 
theae places would be tmmuiit from ao iQng as they 

remained there. ^ 

97-99. It shall pHl^legs hiio^,9,*Mtsaymg I have 

mther succeeded or failed in my attempt lo restore him to 
hit senses. 

99. In assaying it-^in attemptinsr the task* via^ of res¬ 
toring his senses. 

tCX). / win atUnd my Students must not 

be misled into thinking that this is a proof of Adriana’s 
extravagant affection for her husband : it is only a jealous 
woman’s clfimorous instance upon her own rights. Whe¬ 
ther Addapa loves her husband or not she cannot bear ^at 
acme one else should deprive her of her rights and t^e 
up her rightful place at her husband's side.) 

101. DUt his sickness —i.e. give him nourishment during 
his sickness- 

It is my office —it is my duty as wife. 

102* No attomey-^.e^ no proxy to work ott my behalf' 

Will have no attorney but myself-—\ am n<^t going 
to have my wife’s work performed by a deputy. 

104. Be have done with your pious wishes- 

105. the such means as I know. 

106. iSTymPr—sweet and soothing drinks. 

107. Formal man —a man in his aormai and regidtr 
state of mind- 

108. Mine oath—u^, my oath os a member of tlie order 
of nuns to which 1 belong. 

Asa kremchassdParcel tfmy onl^Tbe idea is , 
this; To heal the sick and minister to their wants iasuAkf- 
tag is a part of my duty as a nun. ^' 

hfy order —t. e. the religious urder to ^Ich 1 fae^ 
long/ The monks and nubs of the ndddle agebwbre 
divided among various ordmrs of relighybs as fpr iba* 

taoe% the’OSder of St Benedictt the Qatettian Order etc. 

Il2f M it dbfA..4.4JkMKaesf^t ddM* mat agree ifdtb 
font holy ebaimAes tmd potfdoa. 



115. 

bftif |mt npm yo«i vi»« in oi^lac to fivt bMit fdkir filis* 
bft&d to ypQir wo. . 

118, Moe mow kit graco-^hovo |Mrsuiuld 4 Duk«. 

f 19* Jf^ofeo--hf ao •mployment vi fore#, 

120 . The dial poMs jlv 0 -—Tha hand of the ^peh >• 
on 1 h# stroke of il#e. (Another interestingr point of lim# 
aa griving the hour of supper among the Elizabethan#,/ ^ 

122-24. The meUmchofy vale,.•abbey here —It has keen 
conjectured that in the melancholy rale behind the dlt#h#i 
of Abbey, Shakespeare is thinking of Wapping, where fdl^ 
merly pirates and aea^^rover# Were hanged. 

123. Sorry execuHon —shameful hanging. 

126* jRetmremii^inmply meaning aged, ancienwwith 
no idea of derical rank. 

127* UnUtekiiy —^unfortunately for himself* 

130. We mil beheld hk deatk^Vie shall be present at 
his execution. Down to the middle of nineteenth century 
no spectacle was more welcome to the l^nglish people than 
the sight of hanging or a public executfbn. 

l!^* So much lee tender Arm-—so much consideration do 
we show him; such tenderness do we exhibit on bis account. 

139, Whom I made.^J' haS’-^hom I married and tbu# 
made the master of my property, (Under the ancient piar* 
riage taw of England ^ b^and t^ame the sole own^ 
of idt the wife’s property unless there was any spechM 
settlement to the contary,) 

140. In^oftamt ik/ISm^Perhaps importamt'het^ COn^y 
the idea of impottunate*» urgent 

This ill day —^tbis uoluckyi ill-fated day. 

142* fhat^eo that, 

144. Deimg*M***^>eUieem —behaving offen^ve^ towards 

the dtisens. ^ 1 

145. jSushimg iW tkoir houses eic*^Ql cowme th# <Mity 
foundation for this sweeping diarg# was ths trumppd-np 
storv 4d, ths ssttrtsssa. 

id: AiSSST^.M0L,avmm '>HM> h»hmim ¥ 

M* fit «f miit ttii,. * 


i. 



IK coMBinr 09 moLOtm IAct^< 

** I4t/ Ome I suoiMed^ gdourmif him. 

r tak 0 ^rderfvt ike temegx-^to arriv* «!|1i co mf>ro- 

nui# with people about the injury which he had committed. 

150. itreng escape —^what violent me#*^ aacap* 

iog from hie custody. 

151* That had the guard ojf hiM —'Wbo were entruated 
i^ith charfire of him. 

153. With ireful Passion^ia&xMeA with angrer. 

154. Madly bent on us —driving agrainst us with mad 
fury. 

155 . Raising of mare umT—^ collecting more assistance. 
Raising of mere aid — N.B* The students who have 

carefully followed the story from beginning to end will 
notice how Adriana distorts the real facts of the case in 
order to make out a strong p(^a in her favour. Thus (1) 
Antipholus had not been rushing through the streets doings 
i^spleasure to the citizens ; 12) she herself had not gone 
Cnywhere in order to take order for the alleged wrongs 
committed by her husband ; (3) Antipholue and Oromio had 
not met them witii mad passion and chased them away. 

163. Long since —from a very long time. 

164 . Bngaged--p\t6!gt&, * ' 

I to ihee,*,.,^prince*s word —I gave you my word 

M ii royel pHoce/ 

I6S« When thou did*st make him etc -—^Prom this as 
well as the reference given In t. 139 one may be perfectly 
sure that Adriana was much older and richer person than 
Antipholua ; and the match between them bad been arrang¬ 
ed by the Duke in order that the tatter might be endowed 
with the wealth of the former. 

166t To do him all the grace 4nd good-^la afiow him 
•a much favour aa I could. 

169. Determine —^aettle this dispute. 

170. 5A(^~i.e. look out for yourself' 

172. Beaten the maids e-rew-^beateo them one after 

another ; made them stand in a line as it were, and beat 
them from one end to the other.t' • ' ^ ^ 

173. Singed burned df. 


* ^ i \ 4 








Am a hU beard ccmtiniied to IMSirn. 

\ 175 . PadbUSwa? 

£pir m ii ilazid. ./A<» Adt/r^Thef ftrtf set fire to 

hi« beard and then deluded htm with tnud and filth wider the 
pretext of quenching this fire. 

177 , Nicks him like a /dt»/—tricks him ont like a fool by 
clipping his hair irregularly. 

178 . Present Ar//—immediate assistance. 

180 . Af* here —meaning, wiihm the Abbey. 

18 r. That ts false Of course Adriana is obasessed 

with the notion that her husband has taken shelter in the 
Abbey, and therefore cannot bring herself to believe in the 
servant'^ story. 

183 . I have not hteatheii,,^^,^see it —I have hardly paused 
to draw breath m my haste to brmg the news to you. 

185 . Ta eeokh your face-^tts hack and slash your face 
( 7 b scotch is to cat with incisions.) 

187 , Halberds ^These were long wooden shafts sur¬ 
mounted with a double-headed blade shaped like an axe on 
one side and a hook on the other. 

Guard wUh halberds Evidently the Duke calls upon 
his guards to form a sort of ling round them and thus pfotecl 
Adriana from any possible injury. * 

189 . He ts borne,,^.,,mvuible —He must have been earned 

outside the Abbey m an invisible form. Hven iwui—oidy 
recently. 

191 . Past thougkf of human Antlpholus's sudden 

appearmce from outside the Abbey seems like a miracle to 
Adriana, and she thinks he must have effected his escape 
by means of art magic in an invisible form. 

194 , Bestride thee —t. e, stood over you with my legs across 
your body. 

194 . Took deep scars —took upon me the wounds that 
w^e meant for you. 

*9^95* Ihitirid thee..,^<iMfe-’^\itVL I saved your life 

by bestriding your body and taking upon myself the blows 
i^eant for you. 



^ COIClW'<1B#4ttOIIS. 

tgf* fic^ rf fear of beNi^ |)foilOii% liitiged. 

I have beat drfveil qoits^ mad 

fajp the fear of immedietl^ da^th. 

i/niiS$ tht feait 0 f 4eath «/r.*»£videntf)^ thia it a^hen 
aaide. * . 

2 ot« Ahusid me Ul* 

201 - 202 , Hath dishoncumd m$ . if^u/y^hus inflicted 

cpon me the extremity of possible injury and disgrace. 

204 . Shamksi —^publicly, impudently* 

2 C 5 . show, explain. 

206 . Shut the doors upon me—locked me out from the 
bouse. 

207 . Uarlots^nox in the present sense of proitltutet but 
in the sense of lewd, licentious people to whateva sex ^they 
may belong. 

2 I 0 -II. 5b my May 1 fare 

in the other world according as this story is or false ! 

SIT. TU% ebar^ which he brings 

against me. 

112 . Ndtrm%y 1 look on dhyeir.—Note the solemn 
irdprecations with which Adriana and Luciana s^k to 
fortify thek story. 

ai 2 -t 3 |i ilTifV may / took .sim//s <r«M—In other 

words, may I never live unless this story is true ! 

214 . 7 ?f<y ‘Both of them are swearing 

falsely. (Spoken aside.) 

215 . ^Jh tk 0 -^so far as this particular charge is concOttied; 

JuHly ekarg^h^\^ right in his acdusatimi against them. 

216 . /^m adt^iaed-^lo, I am speaking ^ith reason and 
•deliberation, 

a 17 . DistutM ,. ..fViiseu^ddled with drinlb 
. atS. JStady raak speaking impetuously 'under the 
influence of he,^-strong auger. ^ 

2 to. My ltrof$g$",^,^^mad^my injury might have gojfcW 
to madness even a wiser person than mytmlf. . . , 

this : Thi; wrotigs that I hise'mffered are «^gh 
one mad ; and yet I am cabn and deUbeiatt is this that! Staid, 











Wm iNfw.^ Iwt hid^tt^ 

entered upon a conspiracy arltk Imt. '' ^ 

222* Could m/#tfr/^oald bear testimony tO;t(tc tm^h of 
my story* " , 

22B* That ^«n//finutiiu^eferring to thp merdtant to wfiom 
Angelo was indebted. s i 

229. There lUd. . sibear me doibH — There he tfuite 

outfaced me <quite put me out of countenance) 'by 
ing a false story to the effect that etc. 

232. an officer —with the help of an ofl&cer of 
jail. 

233. --'meaning his boodsmaoi Dromio* 

235. Bespoke —here meaning spoke to. witti 

courteous wdrds. 

253. RahbU . >^cot^federates —a vile crowd of her 

allies. 

241. A mere anaton.y —i. e. a mere skeleton, a person 
skin and bone, mountebank —quack. 

{.4 mere anatomy etc, —Notice how the extreme lean* 
ness of the gost doctor is harped upon by Shakespeare at 
almost disproportionate length. In fact, it has been sug¬ 
gested that the character of Pinch was devised to suit an 
extremely lean actor who was a member of Shalcespear's 
company. 

242. Threadbare— rugged, poverty-stricken. 

243. Sharp^lookmiC wretch —a man emaciated with the 
pinch of hunger. 

244. A living-dead rnm—n walking corpse, Perm- 
ci&us —mischievous, injurious* 

245- Took m him as a conjurer—u^rsxned the part of 
a witch-doctor. 

247* Withmoface .me---seeklni^ to outface 

me with that lean no-face^<ff bis. (He is so much of a skde- 
ton that hi# face is properly no face at df; and yet, with 
this no4ace of his, he .wanted t» stare me out of 
eotmuniutfat'} ' 

/hifiiUir^fiimst# di&ip* 

Vault—cnMnTi. 





coMBov or meofts [At^r v. 

2S2* Gnamn^^.aundgr —cuttiofiT liatifider witfi tftetli 
the rope with which 1 was bound* 

2S7’. him —thus far I can bear out 

this, story. 

262. / iwV/ he sviorn —I can take my oath In support of 
what I am ffoing to say. 

264. Forsfoore ^-^enied having received it. 

265, Thereupon —viz. virben he acknowledged having 
received the chain after having impudently denied it before. 

271. ThU u^,»wit:hal —thi%, viz. the charge which you 
bring against me. 

272. An intricate impeach —a tangled and intricate 
affair. {Impeach properly means impeachment, accusation ; 
and evidootly the Duke is referring to the cross charges 
which the different pities were bringing against each 
other.) 

273. You all ha7ie,.^cup —you have been all bewitched ; 
you have all drunk off the magic potion which Circe used 
to give her victims. (Circe, in classical mj^thology, was a 
witch who lived in the island of u^nand who had tba power 
of transforming her victims into beasts by meaof of her 
magic devices.) 

,274. •!/ here you homed him —if you locked him up 
here ; if you found him taking refuge in this house. 

Mere he would have been —because there is no other 
means^ of egress from this house. 

275. Coldly —i.e. coolly ; rationally?, deliberately. 

276. You he dined at' home^^you, referring to 
Adriana and Luciana. 

' 277. S^rah eA:.««.addressing Dromio of Ephesus. 

What you ? —What is your evidence ? What have 
you got to say upon this part of the story ? 

327B. Me dined with her there etc.~-J(,B. The student 
will, notice how the accounts given by the different parties, 
agreeing in certain particulars, differ materially in 
others.^ Thus Adriana is confirmed by the goldsmith „ in ao 
far im they^ both declare that AntipboluS had taken shelter 
wi^in the Abbey, but Adriana is contradicted by ,4he gold¬ 
smith as regards whether she had dined with "her husb^d 
or not. 



i63» th<t theve contradictol^ accounts 

could not all be tiue at the same time. ^ 

284. MaUd —^amazed, confounded* ' \ 

285.. Vmthsafe j»e^<^l]ow me* grant me permission* 

286. I U€ a referring to Ant. K. whom hi misses 
for Ant. S. thou^ both are equally his children* 

288. Fmly —frankly, without hindrance. ^ 

> ^ 

291. 1 was his bondiMn'-^vM:i^n\n% that he was bound in 
the same chain mth his master. (For the pun, see l^araphrase 
as well as Appendix.) 

292. Gnawid^ . cords —cut asunder my bonds by biting 

through them. 

295. Oursilves--‘fy you —referring to the fact that i^geon 
, was bound and therefore reminded Dromio of their own bound 
condition a little while before. 

297. Voti are not Pinch's /(2//d«/-..Mark the assumed 
innocence of Diomio's manner. ‘I hope you are not mad as 
we were supposed to be.’ 

.V/>/ Pinches patient —not a mad man and thus requir¬ 
ing the attention of Pinch, 

298. V/hy look jyou strange on me —why do you look upon 
me as if I were a stranger P 

301. Careful hours _hours spent in anxiety. 

Deformed ^<z«(/—deforraing hand. ‘ 

Time's deformed hand —time which has the effect ot 
devastating the human features, 

3011-302. Careful,,^,, fn my face — Expt My face must have 
been stiiangly altered by the life of anxiety that 1 have led and 
by the wasteful effect of time. 

302 . Defeaturu. — disfigurement. 

303. Bui tell me ExpL But though you 

may not recognise my features, can’t you recognise me in my 
voice P 

310. You an nm bound to beiieve Aim«»Kote the pun In 
bound : (i) obliged physically bound* via, with that rope. 

311. JE^/rsmi^y^melty/pitiless rigour. , 
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9 ^ coiaDir oi^ mioiis. (Acfv r. 

0 iim'i for tbe rolentlets effects of 

thnet . i * 

3 , 11 . T^gue^voiQt^ 

CrmMd md ipUiML^xtitk^ttd hotrse at^ onmoitcal. 

314 . My/uUe . care^^vxf voice which has been on. 

tehed (rendered onmosical) bj my Jife of anxiety. (Notice 
that untuned is a transferred epithet, for it is the hey that is 
untuned and not the cares.) 

feeble key ete^my voice which is the feeble key 
with which to express my cares. (The voice is hgre meta- 
phoxlcaiiy compared to the key of a musical instrument 

315 . Grained _lined, furrowed. 

Tin’s grained /aee —my fac^ which is scarred with 

suffering. 

316. Sap consuming winter —old age which withers the 
vigour of life even as winter consumes the sap of trees. 

Vfinter's drizzled enow —^referring to the venerable 

white hair of old age. 

317. The conduits of my b/ootL^the channels through which 
the blood Hows. 

jiU the condmls . frozen up — though the spring of 

life within me seems to have become congeal^ and froxen up. 

318. My night of life —the decaying period of my life. 

319. My wasting lamp —^referring to his eyes which have 
grown dim with age, 

3X5*322« Tiiough -Hbapl. No doubt age 

has laid its heavy and paralysing hand upon me ; my fac^ Is 
covered with the snow-white hair of old age and the spring of 
life seems to be frosen up within me ; yet, even in this decay 
and desolation of age, I have still some feeble glimmering of 
sense and my cars have not altogether turned deaf. And I am 
assured by all these witnesses, vie. by my eyes and ears, 

3I9. Siwwpower of ’sight, 

330. A little use k Jle<»*“-«ome slight capacity for hekring. 

m fet hath my night of 

vital pnan^ ate all on the wabe i y^t i have not 
quite loat thy memory, my eyes also sdll pesseis some pimer 
of s^ht, and my eats SHI} tern toa« Httle csinmity for heaidiig. 





•& I* ) on ^ 

$91* memory, 

sight Mul b^siifig Si I s^l {>assets. 

3S4« Mi^ jMsart Afivf#^oiily seven years sgo* 

3a$. shmeii^o^k fee) ashamed, 

Tb acknowledge one in 

my present wretched condition. 

3J&. OrnwHnm with sis-^n bear testimony to my 
account. 

933, AfoAt thee d§fe —^have made yon foolish. 

334. Behdd a man much tvrfffiged-^poitillng of coarse to 
her protegees. Ant S and l>romio S. 

336. le femue to the o/her-^seems to be the veiy spirit and 
apparition of the other. 

Oae of these ssse^referrlng to the two Antipholuses. 

337, CjyMtfW—'referring to the two Dromios. 

, 338. Who decohere them^who can probe their mysteiy, 

343. I zidtt loss his honds^X will be the means of procar., 
ing his liberty. 

333-334. / wiW loss,^Jttbsrty-^'i.pX, I will help him to re¬ 
cover his Imedom and when he escapes I shall regain a hus¬ 
band in him. 

347. Jkt a hufdm^^t one birth. 

35s. 7he fatal unlncky, hapless raft; so called 

because it was the means of separating them (dJ. 

359. This/orhme —via. my present position as Abbess. 

360. Morning referriiig to the story given by JEgeon 
in the morning. 

Here hegin$,^^right’^’th\s quite agrees with ihh starting- 
point of the story which he narrated to us in the morning. 

36s, One in sem^on^s^dentlcal in form and image. 

3^3. ss4*-^er mention of the .fact of the 

shipwreck. 

366. AnHplliiittS,,,Cosdlhth Jint^The studhnt will notice 
that the duke, thotigh quite familiar with Antipholus^. falls 
into ihe same mistake as the rest and addresses this questien 
io*Am,S* 
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379* Whai I foiiyou vi*. the love which I then pro- 

lessed for yon and the proposal of marriage vflifth l^ made 
to yoo. ^w»rtf-H>pportunUy» Jo maJ(» gopd^0 

39U Wo still,^,nmn —We were always coming, rot across 
our own servants but the servants of the other. (In otl^r 
words, I was always meeting Dromlo. £. and yon were always 
meeting Dro. S.) 

392. I was taken for him —meaning that Ant; B* was taken 
for Ant, E. 

394. Tl^ese du<ais —referring to the money which had been 
brought to serve his bail and which was now with Ant. S. 

395. It shall not need —^The money will not be requir'ed. 

Hath his hfe —i e. without the necessity of having to 

pay any fine. 

396. That diamond —referring to the courtesan's ring. 

397. My good cheer —the kind entertainment which you 
provided for me. 

39S. condescend. 

400 , And hear. .Joriunes-^SindhtBf in full detail the 
story of all our fortunes. 

402 . This sympathised one day*s error—this chapter of 
errors in which every body has shared. 

404. IVe shall make full satisfaction-^El^pl. You seem 
to have been all involved, one way or other, in the errors 
which naturally arose from the confusion of identitv be¬ 
tween our children and their attendants. But come and 
listen to the story of our adventures ; and that may com¬ 
pensate for all your sufFeringra. 

Make full saii^aciion—VIZ, by narrating the strange 
story of our Uvea and trials. 

405 . Have A.Jravail-^l have spent wholly in suffering* 

406 . Gonem travail of gone burdeoei vri^ a 
load of anxiety for you, 

40s 406. Thirty-thru years,. thirty-three years 
1 have spent a life of Buffering—thinking oonatantty yon 
my chU4rfa. ^ 

406. My hurthen-**delivere4^t was never re^ev^^ 
of tins heavy weight of grief. 
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409. Tk0 vtho^ 

also were bora on the same day with them). " ' < 


410. Gmi 

chHsteoingHSIfr 

rebiHHIP^tlie^whoie family, and hence it is deacrilwd 
gossips’ feast.) 



/<tV with me—rSiUjoy with me. 

410-11. Ami joy^.^estmi^—yw wiU rejoice omaa 
much festivity coming after such a long peri od of grief, 
(The folio reading was nativity ^ in place oi festivity.) 

412. / wifi gosnp 'at this feast -1 will take my full 
share in this feast as if I were one of the gossips myself, 
(The word gossip, God sib^ *kindered in God’ originally 
meant the god-parents at one’s baptism.) • 


413/ Shall I fetch your stuff-—Oi course Dromio S. 
wanted to address his own master Ant. S ; but he address¬ 
es the other Ant. by mistake. 


414 . Embarked —carried on board. 

415 . Lay at host —were deposited. 

417 . afterwards. 

420 . KitchefCd me —entertained me, fed me well. 

For you —by mistaking me for you. 

421 . Siiter —meaiHng. sister-in-law. 

422 . My g/ni^-t^looking-glass, mirror. 

423 . Sweetfaced youth —>a young man with a kindly, 
amiable face. 

424 . To see their gossiping— io be present at their 
festivity. 


425. Not I sie —meaning, not that he will not go but 

that he will not go in first. , 

426. ThaTs a question —a point in dispute. 

Try ^—decide it. 

427. Dram cuts —i. e. drpw lots. (The primitive form 
of drawing lots was by holding in the hand a 'few uneifen 
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[Act V. 


^ coMinf orfiiMis 

« 

Pettit, fli straw* and than tba qnattlon was dedded by 
piiUinir tba lobgar or sborter m th» cate 

miglit be;. 

We wUieh^ancufefer^ semier^ln bther words, 
w« thall de&de tbe question of our comparative aeniortty 

by drawing Iota. 

Tili then —i. e. till the question it dedded. 

428. iVay ifien /Aur—The two brothers here take each 
otiitf by tbe hand aod perambulate the stage sidfe by side. 



APPENDIX TO NOTES* 

A. Poms, QoiBBtss amd Comcbits. 

All thest terms are lostly used to indicate some juggr* 
ling witfi words—SQme clever play upon the fornii |Mmnd 
or sense of words which was a favourite pastime with 
Ellsabetlwn writers. 

t* A pun or quib&ie arises— * 

(a) When the same word is used to cqnvey a double 
aense*. 

(^) When a play is intended upon two words or 
expressions similar in form but different in 
meaning.t 

(fi) When a word suggests an allied word—similar 
in form or in general sense but applied with a 
very different meaning, t 

(d) when a word suggests its sharp antithesis by 
contrast. (See No. 4 below). 

2. A conceUt on the other hand» is an idea quaintly and 
faodfully expressed. A typical example will be found In 
IIK 2. ^Spread over the stiver weaves thy golden hair etc.* 

B*. List op Pmns and Quibblbs m the Err(^s. 

I. The clock huih strucken twelve upon the bell ; 

hfy mistreis hath mafk it one upon my 

Here tha pun iii more implied than expressed. The 
clock has struck 12; but my mistress has struck one—vis* 
given one a blow upon my cheek. 

* For illiifttrftttao of thif^ m* Sfe* ^ the lollovrioB Uet. 

t 9etw>» Seedd in the Uet. * 

X Pm tio. 6. 
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Sm Noi^» 

21* *Hcr forehead armed and reverted 9u>* (III- 2« H9) 

See JV 0 iet> 

jf 22. A backfriend, a * 8houider-clapper..»*.«poor eoule 
^ to heU/ (IV. 2. 4M4) 

For the whole passage which just bristles with puns* 
see paraphrase and notes, 

23. 'On a ^nnf (IV. 2. 53) 

, Adriana uses band in the sense of a bondf i* e* a mprt- 
gage or some other deed of loan ; but Dromio S. takes it 
in the sense of bond or rape, 

24. *Gives them a bob and rests them T (IV. 3. 22-23) 

4 

The proper meaning is Ogives them a tap on the shoul¬ 
der and arrests them' : but it may also mean gives them a 
shilling and thus enables them to rest.* 

25. * 0 ive 8 them suits of durance.* (IV. 3. 23-24) 

(1) Puts them in jail—in durance vile, 

(2) Gives them suits which will endure, suits of 

leather. • 

26. *The sergeant of the band •*ae«a band* av. 3. 27.28) 
For this further pun upon band, see notes, 

27. ‘Expedition.delay* (IV. 3. 34-35) 

28. *The deviPs dam .God damn me.* (IV. 3. 5t-53) 

See Notes, 

29. ‘Feel your pulse......feel your $ar.* (IV. 4. 46-47) 

30. *I am here enier&t in bot^for you* (IV. 1. 120) 

(1) The actual meaning is *Here am I—put in chains 
(bonds) for your i^e.* 

(2) Bat*there is ^ glance at riia second possible tense 
of the passage.' Here am I, made to stand ^ 
entity on yourhehalf** 

31.4dSSprea~*Vour bondman Dronuo* (Bondman-slava.) 
i>ro S, ‘within this hour I was bis bondman, sir*' 
(Bmidman-tied In the dime bond or topt with 
fainu) CV. 1. mat) 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

V ' 

Q. What tt tk§ 0 

date of ShedtetPeii^de fdape ? 

11)18 evklanoe may be considered «s falUiiff *1inde# the 
followiosr mnin heede* 

(t) If tl» play wee published in Shakespeai^«ltfi4imet 
its name would be entered in the ^tioners' Resrister of Copy 
risrhts^thus firtvinff the date of publicatioit. 

(But the student must always remember that the plays 
published durinfir the poet's life-time were never printed uiutor 
tm poet's sapervisiop or authority : they were in every ease 
pirated editions of the stage^version of the plays and at such 
corrupt and unreliable. These pirated versiona, PubU^Hrf 
during the poet's life-timei pre known as the gut^tos .) 

(2) In September 159S, Francis Meres, Professor of 
Rhetorics at Oxford, published a book named PaUadk 
' Tamia or Wif$ Treamfie^ in which after a comptimentary 
reference to Shakespeare (ccMmparing him with Plautus and 
Seneca for comedy and tragedy respectively) a list is givsn 
of some of SHakespeareis plays. The list (which by no means 
exhaustive) makes mention qf the following plays : too 
Gentiemen of Veronat Errorst Loy^t Laboui^% Loit^ taovdt 
Labour^% Midiurnmer Nighf eJGream^ Richafd IL 

rjf IV^ King Leat^ Titus AndrontcuSt ^Homeo and JaliM. 

Thus so far as these plays are concerned we may be per* 
fectly certain that they were in existence before 1598. 

u) Then, occasionally, we get reference to the plays (af 
regards their first or subsequent performances) in works of 
contemporary literature or in the accounts of eye*wttaesse8*t 
Thus, there is a reference to the performance of Macbeth in 
Dr> Simon Forman's diary, and to the performance of Tmfiht\ 
N^ht in the diary of one John Manningham, a barrister.' 
These also help in fixing the inferior limit of the pkQre-^h •» 
the date before which they must have been written. 

(4) 'Then, in the plays themselves, we sometimes gel 
references to historical incidents known datee-^gs tor itn^ 
tance to th*e Irish Expedition of Essex whidi helps u# to' 
fixing the date of Htnfp V, 

(5) Lastly, there is the style and metrical stnnnnre of 
the playn-^a^lm tangible tmt not leas reHaMe form of evi* 
denee^for ascerCalidflg tbb pofiod to wbicb a play wag bektog. « 
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COMEDY OF BBEOE8 


Q. 2. Discuss the date of the Comedy of Errors with 
rrferemeH/^dke accepted frindpUs of efdi^ice* 

(See introductioiit f)D« idE, xt#) 

(0 Menttot) in MereE* Ealladfs Tama tnakeft it ab~ 
soluMy certain that the play was in existsncE hefere iS98» ^ 

(^) The account driven in the Geita Grayprum (which 
in all human Ukctihood refers to the Com^ of Errors) 
makes it very probable that the play was in existence before 
tS94. 

(3) This probability is clinched and the date of the pla> 
shifted^ further back by internal evidence—viz. reference fo 
the civil war in France (HI. 2. 120) which makes it extreme* 
ly likely that the play was written some time between 1589- 
93 . 1 ^ 

(4) Another bit of interniu evidence4«*-viz. possible 
reference to the invasion of the Armada (III. 2.131)—hxes 
the ^te as near 1589 as is possible. 

^ « Q. 3« From what source did Shakespeare mainly derive 
tfie materials of his play ? 

See Introduction, pp. xxi—xxn.-y(l) For 'the story of 
the play (the'errors which mak^ up the kernel o1 the comedy) 
Shakespeare was indebted to the Mcentechmi of Plautus ; — 
and for one particular incident of the play to the Ampky* 
trion of^lie same authof. 

(2) Put if Shakespeare was indebted to Plautus for 
his story-^or the managentent of the story, he was indebted 
in a lai^e meaHure to his older contemporary} Lyly. Thus 
from Lyly he derived (i) the air of fantastic uorealtty which 
pervades the story, as well as (2) that motive of confusions 
and oross^purposes which plays such a considerable part not 
Sitnply in the Errors but also in Lov$*s JLabewfs Lost and 
Two GetUlesnen of Verona^ 

Q. 4*, .Meuse til detail the Question of the relation tm* 
iween the dotatdy of Errors and plawiuds Maenaechmu (b) 
^tew in wkaf respects Shakeepeare darted from the^ story of 
iSawtaa, apd pew far these departures are ass improvement 
npon the eriginaL 

(See Introduction —pp. XL and :ia 4 <)~-’The two (Hiestions 
may fa^et^be doal^ with toiffether,-^ ^ 

tie Mmel ^ tist play coaSi^ in a aeries of errors* 
proceedii^lropi a ponWofi of metity ^twaaii i*Wo pairs 





o| twio^ So far M ^oofTiad $hakoft9«ao» wiu| whoUy 
tof&ebtail tot^iautiui.: 4opar^rao t^loiilua aro 

perhaps evep j^ore aiffoi^capk^th^ hia rtaamblaiiops to hia 
original. . «. > 

It has been said of Plautus thal»he was a maalar of plot* 
construction and that lusjdrama|i are like *a page torof from 
the book of Ufe.* But, both as regards plot-construction and 
freshness of delineationfT Shakespeare shows himself as far 
superior to Plautus. 

Thus, so far as the plot is concerned* he heightens both 
the comedy andjthejnjjartttjtti, thft-dMWUdaL^IW 
of the two QrpipiM ^f<?^8uUte. teo^nL‘i£holH«(Bu ' 
Again, Plautus s comic drama of mistaken identity'P al¬ 
most in the nature of a farce \ he leaves it standing by itself 
and dependent for effect wholly upon the comic element* 
'^But Shakespeare imparts a romantic character to the drama 
—.first by the introduction of a pretty piece^of love-makingt 
'and secondly Und stall more) by placing his stijAry against a 
two-fold background—the back-ground of the quarrel bet¬ 
ween the Syracusans and Ephesians, and the pathetic back¬ 
ground of the earlier story of jt^geon's life. 

By itself, the story of the confusion between the two 
pairs of twins would have been nothing more than sheer 
farce ; but taken in connection with the story ^geon*s sepa¬ 
ration from his family and bis age-long wanderings in quest 
of his wife and children, it is a genuine human document 
with a strong appeal to our emotion. ^ 

Q. 5. Give a hrieif critical estinuUe of the play* ^ : 
vSee introduction, pp. xxxvi, xxxvu.) ' 

The play certainly canpot be regarded as one of Shakes* 
peare's master-pieces : it has nothing of chat energy of eha- 
racterizations or insight into the depths of psssion which is 
the glory of Shakespeare’s dran^atic work. But all the same, 
it hss its own special points of interest and excellence 

(1) Thus it is a marvel of ingenious plotrconstruction— 
a point which Shakespeare came rathea.to neglect 
in bis later playe* 

(2) Note also rhe iidinite variety of emotional effect 
which Che play offers to ue. By chle time Shakes¬ 
peare had oofiie.tobe perfectly familiar vHth the 
Bcedssnd tgetes of his audience* He knew that 
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pftopii wAtiM H their skag^lfye m certaitt aiticmnt 
hint a certain amount’^ m atatimaotai love- 
' fkiakiiifft and a oartaia dash of aot-UKXkaite Borrow : 

and here, in the Cmtitfy qf Etron we have a medly 
^ of all these elemeats. 

(3) Lastly, by introducing the story of Aegeon and hts 
tragic mishaps, the author imparts a romantic 
character to a play which otherwise would have been 


sheer farce. 

Q. 6. What evuimee is there to thaw that the C^med^ of 
Effort is one of Shaiespeafe*s early phsyt ? 

(See Introduction, pp. xli a^ xui.) 

^ 7 , Analyse thf construction of^ptay^ wUh special 

reference to what has been called the double or under-plot. 

We get the double or under-plot when there Is a story 
within a story. Thus here we first get the story of the mer¬ 
chant iSgeon. a Syracusan who has come to Ephesus not 
knowing of tne fatal feud between the Syracusans and the 
Ephesians, and who, in consequence of this unlucky landing, 
is Sentenc^ t6 death. But the pathetic narrative of his earli¬ 
er life-history moves the Duke's compassion, and the mar- 
chant is respited till sun-set—to find if he could not procure 
enough money to ransom his life. 

The above, we may say, is the outer case or ring of the 
story. But against it—enveloped within it so to say—is the 
story of the two pmrs of twins and the strange errora that 
irlse from a natural confusion between their identity.-^This 


expressed by speaking of central actum and enveloph$g tudiom, 
N.B. Note also that in the present pUy we have not one 
enveloping action but two stages or rings of such aetton. 
We mtiy approach the thing in this way ; 

First, and forming the inner core of the play, we 
have the story of the two Antipholuses ai^ the 
two Drcxnios. •. 

(2) Nestt, and as the first ring of envefopiog' action^ 
we have the pathetic narrative of' Anion's early 
oushaps—his shipwreck and the ebUsequent 
separation of hbr family. 

(3) ' Lastly, sind ss th^ outer fihell of the whole 


drama, we*have the elory of Aegeon^s unwittizig 
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offi6nc9 come lo 4^ lit ’ 

•eq[ueiit peitaHy<^ fine>or dttth. ' »*, ' ‘., .v 

Q. 8. WktU rifermt^ei U coaibm^f^wy A 

mjitutm^ pl0y P ^ 

(See Ii^roduciumi pp« xxxvttt, xi to which sdd ^e 
fereiice to the hours of muslin Elistbethtit Enff* 
laud and noted in this drama). 

(1) Thus dinner was evidently a mid*day meld. 
Shortly after 12 o^cl(Kk U, 2. 45) DromloE. H 
sent hotfoot to fetch his master to dinner tod' 
at 2 o'clodc (n. 1. 3) we are told that be is iri^ 
late for dmner. ' 

' (2) And if dinner was a midday meaU supper was 
evidently taken at 5 o'clock. This we gather, 
from two references, in HI. 2. i6S^70, the gol^ 
smith tells Dromio that he would visit him *900n* 

, ‘at supper>tifne' and get from him the price of thi^ 

chain. And in IV. 1. 10, he tells his creditor that, 
he would receive the price of the chaip at 
5 o'clock. * 

Q. 9. Whal inferences may we draw from the various ^ 
legal expressions and references to legal procedure in Ihe^ 
Comedy of Errors ? 

(a very full list of these legal references has been given 
in the Introdaction^ pp. XLiv, XLV to which add Shakespeare's 
evident familiarity with a summary process by wbtch debtors 
could be sent to jail even before judgment was delivered.) 

One inference is quite plain from th^i abundant use of. 
legal expressions—viz. that Shakespeare had a fair working 
familiarity with law-terms and legal processes. But are we 
justified in going further ? Can we say that Shakespeare's 
facile use of law-terms indicates an 'inside familiarity with 
legal matters*—a familiarity which could not have been ob* 
tained except from a lawyer's office—say, as apprentice or 
• clerk to an attorney ? Cruel thm^h the charge may sound (for 
what can be worse than for. a great poet to hdve heen bound 
as in attorney's apin’entice ?) this position has bSeo serious* 
ly m^otatned by some eminent scholars—Maloiie in a former 
geneiratiofl and Hmiry Cunningham in hb edition ol thd^' 
Comedp of \Brron to the ArtUfii Shakespeare sedes. ^ » 

But as against this is the other .view that Shake9peut*S*i 
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koow^e4ff0 the taw i« auah as aoy or^Miary man of affairs 
with a and observant mind could easily {»ick up in his 
in| 9 rG 0 iirte with all soita and conditions^ d men. Bai^es» 
Shakespeare’s father had been a very litigious person,. ao^ 
the pO(et-ras his father** eldest son—naturaUy picked up a 
mofre than ordinary acquaintance with legal affairs. Again, 
the avalanche of epithets which the younger Dromio pours 
out in describing the ofjScer of the Counter is signihcaot— 
not as proving Shakespeare's knowledge of law but as indi¬ 
cating that the great poet^^t some period or other in his 
career~-might have had an unpleasant experience of the 
inside of a debtors* prison. 

Q. 10. what argument is it sought to he proved that 
Shakespeare consulted an English Translation of the Maenae- 
ehmi and not the Latin original ? 

The whole questions turns upon the possible extent of 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of Latin. (See Introduction, pp 
xtli, }tu{). From the casual character of Shakespeare's 
early education, and from the fact that he was compelled 
cast about for hi$ livelihood at a very early period of his life, 
if can be very reasonably contended that the poet’s know¬ 
ledge of Latin could not have been extensive or deep. No 
doubt he knew the tongue, and no doubt also that he could 
have Stunibled his ]way through books written in Latin : but 
that was about all. And as against this insufficient mastery 
over Latin, we must remember the quickness and mobility of 
Shakespeare’s genius and the unusual rapidity with which he 
wrote—a fact which is clear from contemporary evidence no 
less than from the character of the writing itself. Under 
these circumstances, is it likely that Shakespeare would have 
saddled himself with the unnecessary trouble of stumbling 
Wearily through the Latin original, when a decent transla¬ 
tion was easy and available ? 

Besides, the fhiqgs does.not rest upon probability alone. 
If we compare the language of Shakespeare’s Comedy with 
Warqe^e translation ol the Maenaeckmdt we at> once become 
aware of many striking slmilarilles of expression; and these 
also favour supposttipn riiat Shakespeare coosolted an 
English tracaMau ol Flautiis n^ker than go to tbe^ LatlQ 



QUHilMlS 

Q, 11. emtmntt Urn prM^ CuMt if 

[We ehi^i re«apH|i||ite hcte iiot.aiU.the ^rors 

—for which thp roMler wiU c<WttU: the sketeh gtiren b Ow 
introduction—but the siUM)^ source^ of theee err^ore.j 

1. The first source of error \vw with fegsrd t6 the in¬ 
vitation to dbner. The wife of Autif^holus Of WbiSUS Wm 
waiting dinner for her husband and sent the ilder DromWfo 
fetch his master. But Dromio took the younger Anfiphdim 
for his master and spoke to him in that belief. Of coursa^ the 
younger Antipholus could not understand this and at fiHt 
sent Dromio away. But when Adriana herself came wifh'ttM 
slave, he could not persist m the denial 1 and;'^thojjgh 
obviously bewildered, he yet followed her to her hou’^e. . 

2. The second series of errors arose about a gold chain. 
Antipholus of Ephesus had ordered a chain from a goldsmilW. 
The goldsmith took his brother for him and thtust the Cham 
upon Antipholus of Syracuse. Shortly after this, the gold- . 
smith Was pressed for debt by a creditor to Whom he owed 
money While the two were discussing subject,, Anti¬ 
pholus of Ephesus came upon the scene. The goldsmith, 
thinking that this was the mao to whom iie had given the 
chain, demanded the price of the chain irom him* / But of 
course Antipholus of Ephesus knew nothing of the matter 
and naturally refused payment. He was then arrested ab 
the complaint of the goldsmith and taken to prbon. 

3 . The third mistake was about a gold rfng. We have 
seen that the younger Antipholus wen,t to’ dinner with 
Adriana. In the meantifne, the elder Antipholus—the real 
husband of Adrtana^-came to the house, but to kis great 
astonishment was refused admittance. He tkeniWent away in 
anger to another Womaji* a courtesan, and promised to give 
her a gold chain ; and inVetum for this, she gave him a gold 
ring at once. By and by, the younger Antipholus chanced 
to come across the woman, and the woman, taking him for 
bis brother, demanded the chain from him. Of course, Anti- 
pholus of Syracuse kitew nothing of the chain and refused 
the request point-blank. The woman at this went td Adriana 
and told her that bar husband had gone mad. Adriana helisv- 
ed this } and with the belp^ of a comurer and several other 
persons rescued Antipfaokv' as he was being takkn to prison, 
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Mod ol frward r pat him in cfmior Mud had Mm chditiied in 
hit room lor a mad man. 

Q. I2L H^hat pnr Mr rufn ef uni^ ? Shew h&m then 
iht)f hatfe been oHented in the Cimedjt of JSrron. 

For the t^ea themselves* see Appendix to the Notes* The 
unities of time and plaoe have been strlctljr observed in this 
drama—in as much as the ac^on is confined to only one 
placet vizt the city of Ephesus, while it is comprised within 
the course of one day from sunrise to sunset. About the 
uni^ of acHom* however* there is more doubt. No doubt the 
motive of the play is one, viz. conlumon of identity between 
two pairs of twins and |he diverting errors that arise from 
this confusion. But Shakeppeare Uko the Romantic drama¬ 
tists generally, was not content with only one centre of inter¬ 
est for his play- And so* beside the comic central motive, 
we havp also ths underlying trsgic implication of Aegeon's 
possible fate* No doubt tlie tragedy is averted : but the 
pos^Mlity of the tragedy is always tfiere ; and tbi8->,-though 
bsighteos the interest of the play—certainly does not 
prsserve Its unity of action. 

Q, 13* Exphm the pirns in the foUowhig’passages. 

(a) 1 from my mistress come to you in post: If I 
return i sWI be post indeed. 

(h) Adr, Back, slave, or I will break tby pate across. 

E. And hs will bless that cross with other 
gveeting* 

(rl Dro, S. Hold, sir, for god's sake ! now your jest is 
earnest : upon what bargain do you give it me ? 

(d) Dro> S. Scoocei caU you it ? So you would leave 
off battering, I had luthir imvo it a head. 

(e) Ant. E. There is something in the wind* that we 

can not get in. ' ' 

Dro, E* You wcndd say so master, If your garments 
were tMo. ^ - 

(f) Dro. S* I have biA lean iuck in match and yet is 
she a wonderous fat marriage. ,' 

(The piay is upon team and/nA It is a fat mani^e 
bmuse the bride ia so fat i and yet Dromio's 
ittdk in marriage Ut lean, hecanse he has to 
tabs such anufty woman is wife/) 
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' (g) Ami. B. 1 un% tbtft for a r^« 

Dfo, S. Vott sent me for a ropers end as socw. 
f A) Adr^ Tell mAi waa he arrested on s bond ^ 

Dro. S, Kot on s bond but on s stronger (bing* 
a chain, a chain t 

(«*) Dro, E, Maateri 1 am entered here in bond for 
you. 

Q. 14. ExpiamfuU)f Me fotkm^ Pmuagtss and 

sionst noting anyi^variatim in roading iked ggm 
may consider necessary, 

[Generahy speaking, pass students need llol 
trouble themselves with the question of vsilr 
otts reAdtngs~>except in a few important iaa* 
tanceSt as for instance in the line. * 

'To seek iky Hfe kf ^^ent hel^^ (1.1. 1$3> 
Here the folio reading is *‘help,„helif which la 
obviously corrupt: and so the quemion of 
a correct reading becomes of some iiiiport<* * 
aoce in a passage tike this]. 

(n) Many a man would take you aiymr wordy 

And go indeed having so good 'a mean* (I. 2. 17*18) 
(3) First Her. Sir, I commend you to ypur own 
content. 

Ant. 8. He that commends roe to mine own content 
Commends me to the thing 1 cannot get. « 

(I. 2. 32-34.) ' 

(c) I to the world am ^ke a drop of water,*,,,, .. 


In guest of them, unhappyy lose myself, 

(I. 2. 3M0ll 

(The apparent meaning is this : The drop, seeking to 
find its fellow-drop in the vast-gulfs of the ocean, losea it¬ 
self. So (.seeking to find my brother, have got lost and 
confounded in spirit.—But it is possible also that Antiphelus 
it referring to ^losing* himself in the crowded streets of the 
dry. (n that case, the meaning would be : 'The drop in 
seeking to find its fellow-drop gets lost in the infinite Mass 
of the sea. So I, an unhappy human \uiit, seeking to find 
my brother, wUl lose myself among the other human udta 
of this crowded ^y*.) ^ 

t (gf H eads trong Hkert^ is lashed with woe. (II* 15) 
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(f) Tku/ 00 Heggied paHmee thee wilf he kft 

(n, 1. 41.) 

(jfi hthf moiier U . at two fuat^ with iMt ami that 

mf Pm eart can witHOsi, * (II i 45-46) 

•) Twa unruly deer, (II, i. 100.) 

DfO S- Therms n 6 Hmefbr a inan te reetroer his 
hair that growt ^ald hy nature. 

Ailt. S. hfny he not do it hyfine and recovery ? 

(II 2 71-73) 

Dro« A, A crow without n feather ? Master^ 
mean you so : 

For a fish without afin^ therds a fowl without a 
feather. ' (III. 1,88-89) 

(}) Slander lives upon succettion. 

For ever housed where it yyts pOssission. 

’ (111.1.112-113) 

(fi) in despite of wrath, wean to Se marry 

(III, 1 115) 

(Mr. bcrimgcour retains the fohn teadmfifi vifc of ‘nfurth for ‘wrath' 
bat gives inrtcrpielation which is absolutely unwarranted — 

01|iv\<|us}y, the meaning ot the pass.age is this ‘ My natural ten 
to be anKr\, Buttohhowmy conleulpt of wrath—to snow 
Adifiana is not even decervinsf of wrath—I mean to be merry.”) 


(III. 2 53) 
(IV. I. 71.» 

(IV 2 37-41) 
(IV 3.70,) 
(IV 13.) 

iV 1.8) 
(V. I 92.) 


(/) Let hetn^ hght, be drowned if she stnh. 

(m) This ioiUhe^ ine in t tputation 
' (n) A devil in an everlasting garment a heick 

fnend'-shoulder dapper 

(q) ConeeU my lom/ori and my injury, 
ip) The picture of old Adatf^ ne v-aj^areRed. 
ly) /its lo^rd ht.ar my wealik at any time. 

(r) ,SAe did hetnt) me to my own rebroofP 
(vT jfflgeon h not that your doniman Dromo t 

Dr<i B Within thif hour / was his bOndman, 5 /> 
blew am I Drontto. andhts man ttnbound. (V. i 391-93) 
(/) {^lenders of their nativity. (V 1.40^ 

5 ».i«) Gossips feast (V 1,410) 

^ Ifi. HoU any ertors or tmonstsfemies in ike play, 

'mre are two such errors or inconsistenctea.^ ' « 

(t) .The first is about the respective seniority of the two Aoti- 
phedus- lb I) 80 U) It IS eaid that the mother toolt chati^e of the 
wmtger Antlbholus, while at). istesnA ihro^lggMst thei^tofthe 
play, the ydnnifW^ is supposed to hai)^iiMh wt#*^**- **•*•*=“ 

tai The second is w V. i 405. Th t 

y«feH‘ yt tea vai I so <ptesk Of umommUMm 











